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SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY * 


The History and Development of Physical Anthropology 


HARRY L. SHAPIRO 
American Museum of Natural History 


CIENCE, like organic life, has ramified by expanding into unoccupied 

areas and then adapting itself to the special requirements encountered 
there. And just as the diversified forms of animals, plants, and insects make 
evident by their morphology and their function the characteristics of ecological 
niches whose very existence might otherwise escape notice, so the diversity of 
techniques and concepts of scientific specialties by their very formulation 
reveal aspects of nature we would not have suspected. Anthropology, like 
other branches of science, has also embodied in its structure whole new worlds 
rich in insights into the development and nature of man. 

If we can claim for anthropology the discovery of culture through its 
exploration and adaptation to the world of extra-European man opened up by 
the age of discovery, we can say for physical anthropology that it has revealed 
that man is an integral part of the animal kingdom and that, in his organic 
aspects, he is subject to the same laws and mechanisms that control other 
forms of organic life. Because it is now taken for granted that this is so, it is 
difficult to realize how revolutionary this concept of the nature of man ap- 
peared to earlier ages. Up until the 18th century, and in many circles much 
later, man was still held to be sui generis and apart from all other living 
things. Nor was this characteristic of the Judaeo-Christian view alone. Al- 
though in Classical, particularly Greek, literature there is some evidence that 
man’s relationship to nature was beginning to be understood, the prevailing 
view was much the same. As in many other civilizations, and indeed among 
many native people, the world of man was linked to the gods who were both 
extensions of man and his creators. 

Indeed, the attributes of man had placed him at such a distance from all 
other living creatures that their combination had conferred on him an almost 
unique position in his own mind. To have bridged the gap between man and 
all other animals that had been created by evolution and to have finally 
recognized the unity of man with organic life are, in retrospect, a towering 
achievement. 

Physical anthropology did not, like some sciences, develop from the ap- 


* The four papers included under this title were presented as a symposium to a plenary ses- 
sion of the 57th Annual Meeting of The American Anthropological Association in Washington, 
D. C., on November 22, 1958. 
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plication of new techniques or new mechanisms. It had a slow growth and 
emerged as the result of a coalescence of the tentative extensions of several 
sciences gradually exploring new territory and applying established concepts 
to new data. 

One of these, for example, was the systematization of nature on the basis 
of morphological homologues. By the 17th century, contemporary science had 
gone a long way toward laying the foundation for a classification of animals 
and plants upon sound principles, which were later to be codified and stand- 
ardized by Linnaeus in the Systema Naturae. As a subject of investigation, it 
preoccupied the minds of a large proportion of the scientists of that era. It 
would be fair to say that the biology of the period was, to a large extent, 
systematics—as it continued to be almost to the 19th century. 

That systematics was one of the major themes in European science during 
the centuries immediately following the discovery of the New World, and 
large parts of the Old, seems a natural consequence of the extraordinary 
variety of new forms of plants and animals that were being brought back to 
the capitals of Europe. Scholars were overwhelmed by a rich new fauna and 
flora which, added to the familiar European ones, stimulated the need for and 
even demanded some organization of this array and led to the pre-eminence 
of systematics. But this was also the era when varieties of mankind, pre- 
viously unknown, were also being brought to the attention of Europeans. 
Although no doubt it might have occurred to some zoologist to extend to man 
the concepts being developed to classify animals and plants, the abundance 
of new types of human kind that explorers were bringing home or describing 
in their narratives, must have furnished the stimulus that turned some of the 
zeal for systematics to the human species. One of the first essays in this direc- 
tion—Bernier’s—appeared in 1684 and was followed by a number of others 
during the succeeding centuries. Whether or not these early racial classifica- 
tions influenced Linnaeus to include man in his system, I cannot say. But I 
consider it likely that his thinking was affected by his precursors. At any 
rate, the authority and the wide acceptance of Linnaeus accustomed scien- 
tists to the idea that man was part of the world of organisms and, consequently, 
subject to zoological criteria applicable to other animals. In the intellectual 
history of Europe, this step meant the beginning of a profound reorientation 
of man’s view of man. It prepared the way for a series of developments in 
modern science, not the least of which was the application of the concept of 
evolution to the human species. As far as physical anthropology is concerned, 
this development established one of its earliest fields of interest—the problem 
of racial differentiation. 

It is not without significance that only 15 years after Bernier, Edward 
Tyson, an English anatomist of note, published his Orang-Outang or Homo 
Sylvestris, in which he compared what turned out to be a chimpanzee with 
man, and drew from it radical deductions on the relationship of Homo sapiens 
and the anthropoid apes. This idea was not altogether novel, since such 
students as Vesalius had already been glancing at such notions. But by this 
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time the intellectual climate was more receptive and Tyson was not persecuted 
for his revolutionary suggestions. Tyson’s work also illustrates how the area 
we now regard as physical anthropology was being defined by such excursions 
as his from anatomy. 

Indeed, the figure we have in retrospect come to think of as the father of 
physical anthropology, Blumenbach, was himself an anatomist to begin with. 
In his day—the end of the 18th and the early 19th centuries—the subject, 
insofar as it was clearly outlined, consisted mainly of problems of racial 
identification and classification and some aspects of comparative anatomy. 
Blumenbach’s lasting achievement, which he shares with Peter Camper, was 
his invention of a quantitative technique. Although this has by now been 
modified out of all recognition, it was important in establishing a specialized 
method which his successors have continued to employ. 

It is clear enough from the history of physical anthropology that it was 
initially precipitated out of the activities of anatomy, zoology, and medicine, 
to name its principal progenitors. The origin of its association with anthro- 
pology is more obscure. 

When physical anthropology, or at least its analogue, was taking shape, 
cultural anthropology and archeology had not yet emerged as specific disci- 
plines. In fact, cultural anthropology had yet to wait for its first formulations, 
and archeology was merely a hobby of Renaissance collectors digging for 
precious loot with no interest whatever in the history of culture as we know 
it. Indeed, since the very concept had not yet been consciously defined, it 
would perhaps be unreasonable to expect much more of these antiquities- 
hungry aficionados. They were antiquaries, not archeologists, and the distinc- 
tion in their names clearly indicates the difference. 

I have, perhaps incorrectly, always inferred that the linkage between 
physical anthropology and ethnology arose out of the early interest of explorers 
and travelers in the origin of the people they were discovering and whose 
cultures they were describing. To take one example, Forster, who accompanied 
Cook to the Pacific as a scientist attached to the expedition, filled notebooks 
with observations on the native life and languages. Part of his report, which 
was once well known and widely circulated among contemporary scholars, 
dealt at some length with the question of the relationship to each other of 
the various Pacific Islanders he had encountered. Although his arguments 
were based on cultural and linguistic evidence, he also employed racial con- 
siderations in reaching his conclusions. 

I think it is very likely that early ethnologists, like Bastian, following on 
the heels of the explorers and missionaries and familiar with the literature 
that had come into existence, would have taken over as a kind of heritage a 
concern with relationships and origins if they would not have come to it quite 
inevitably themselves. In any event, since the study of racial variation was a 
kind of dangling subject not yet firmly attached to any existing discipline— 
a kind of avocation for such diverse specialists as anatomists and astrono- 
mers—it readily fitted into an association with ethnology since they shared 
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a common interest in the origins of the people they were both studying, al- 
though from different points of view. 

Despite the disparity in their interests and the recent ramifications of 
physical anthropology into cognate biological fields, the marriage has been a 
successful one, and now, as culture is becoming recognized as an increasingly 
significant component in the biological history of man, a union still capable 
of mutual satisfaction. 

If the study of primitive people by ethnologists gave physical anthro- 
pology a raison d’étre and an application for its analytical techniques in the 
comparative morphology of the populations whose cultures were also being 
described and compared, its growth and expansion were given another direc- 
tion by the formulation of the theory of evolution. It has been said that the 
concept of evolution provided biology with a fundamental orientation it pre- 
viously lacked. Much the same is true of physical anthropology. For it was 
the only scientific field that was already prepared, by its previous preoccupa- 
tion with human variation, to take on the human segment of the full range 
of evolution. And by doing so it gave a direction to its development that 
can scarcely be underestimated. Chance had contrived to make available 
almost at the moment of Darwin’s publication of The Origin of Species a 
couple of human fossils which had puzzled students who had no framework 
within which to place them. The Gibraltar skull, discovered a decade or so 
before Darwin, was already slipping into a kind of intellectual dustbin where 
we discard evidence we don’t know how to deal with, and the Neanderthal! 
skull, exhumed in 1856, was being given a more systematic treatment, but to 
the same purpose. Virchow was disposing of it in his terms of reference as a 
pathological specimen. Evolution rescued those two precious fragments of the 
hominid past and, together with other fossils that were coming to light, set 
them up as the cornerstones of the present substantial reconstruction of 
human origins. Although the search for new fossils and the slow and laborious 
process of framing successive hypotheses to account for the course and dy- 
namics of human evolution have never been exclusively in the hands of 
physical anthropologists, these activities have become a traditional respon- 
sibility of the physical anthropologist. Anatomists like Sir Arthur Keith (and 
his virtual successor Le Gros Clark), Schwalbe, Weidenreich, and others have 
maintained the flow of recruits from anatomy, but the polarity of physical 
anthropology had by this time become well enough established to absorb 
them. 

By the second half of the 19th century, physical anthropology in Europe 
had crystallized sufficiently to deserve recognition as a specific area of in- 
vestigation. It had achieved the status of holding congresses, publishing its 
own journals, and even providing occupants for academic chairs—in effect, 
chairs of physical anthropology, though not always labeled as such. It had 
matured its techniques through a long line of investigators, including such well 
known names as Retzius, Broca, de Quatrefages, and Topinard. Many of its 
activities were still concerned with race and evolution, but its zoological 
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range had expanded under the exigencies of its evolutionary studies to include 
the primates—or at least the higher categories of this class of mammals. 

This was the period that fixed the stereotype of the physical anthropol- 
ogist with calipers in hand busily measuring heads—shall I say, at the drop 
of a hat—yet physical anthropology was already beginning a new develop- 
ment which was eventually to emerge into its present guise. The expansion of 
its interests was already evident in studies of growth, in the investigation of 
functional aspects of the skeleton, and Broca had even published on hy- 
bridism in man. In other words, the broader biological implications of the 
human organism were beginning to attract attention even though progress 
was limited and restricted through the lack of adequate techniques. 

These tentative developments, still very much in the bud, began to flower 
only in the last generation as advances in other biological fields provided the 
means for comparable exploration in the human species. The fact that man 
is not an animal available for experimental purposes has imposed upon physi- 
cal anthropology the necessity of depending upon other sciences for the elabo- 
ration of its essential concepts and techniques. The study of human heredity, 
for example, had to wait for genetics to develop a corpus of tested knowledge 
before it could embark on its own fruitful investigations. Physical anthro- 
pology has similarly borrowed the methods and data of serology for its blood 
group studies. It has become increasingly dependent upon the remarkably 
brilliant progress in statistics. Indeed, it was one of the first biological sciences 
to make use of this tool since it had early to learn how to deal with the sam- 
pling process and with large aggregates of subjects and was fairly sophisticated 
in its statistical procedures before psychology, or any of the strictly biological 
sciences, had become committed to these methods. 

In fact, the posture of physical anthropology during this highly critical 
phase in its history has undergone what might be called a revolutionary 
change and one that I suspect our cultural colleagues do not always recog- 
nize, if they know it. I continue to be amazed by their characterizations of phys- 
ical anthropology in terms of the 19th century stereotype, whereas one is 
hard put to it to find in the contemporary journals of physical anthropology 
any papers that correspond to this frozen idea of the preoccupations of the 
science. 

What in effect has happened to physical anthropology is a natural exten- 
sion of its concern with the human species into the various biological aspects 
of man that current scientific developments permit. If man remains its pri- 
mary focus in terms of organism, its activities are limited only by the bio- 
logical vistas and techniques available. This definition of its field, of course, 
excludes medicine and the sciences concerned with function, such as physi- 
ology, and such specialties as human neurology. It leaves, however, a vast 
range of subject that one might perhaps sum up as a study of the human 
species in time, place, and culture, and the investigation of the factors under- 
lying human variation. 

Thus far I have considered physical anthropology in general terms apart 
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from those of nation or geography. I have done so in order to place the de- 
velopment of physical anthropology in the United States in a kind of perspec- 
tive it might not otherwise have. 

The early history of physical anthropology in Europe had little or no 
counterpart in this country. The Colonies in the 17th century were virtually 
barren of any notable scientific activity for reasons natural in an area of new 
settlement and pioneer occupation. Even in the 18th century, when con- 
ditions along the Atlantic seaboard had ameliorated and wealth was accumu- 
lating, science was represented principally by what was known as the me- 
chanical arts and by naturalists. Nevertheless, some interest in the American 
Indian was manifested by various gifted amateur scholars and travelers like 
Adair, Hearne, Bartram, and Thomas Jefferson. As far as this concerned 
physical anthropology, it was directed toward the problem of Indian origins 
and differentiation. In other words, American scholars were applying to the 
American Indian only those inquiries that had already been formulated in 
Europe, and no new problems or new techniques were being evolved in the 
United States. 

By the 19th century, further advances in the development of physical 
anthropology in Europe had achieved for it the dignity of a recognized field 
of investigation with the various appurtenances of a discipline. This in turn 
stimulated activity in this country and now American publications specifi- 
cally on physical anthropology began to appear. Mostly they were the work of 
various professionals who cultivated physical anthropology as an avocation. 
Although much of it was highly respectable by European standards, it was 
essentially desultory. Among the best known must be mentioned Morton, 
whose monumental Crania Americana appeared in 1839, Meigs, and Nott and 
Gliddon who published on the Indigenous Races of the Earth in 1857. Medicine 
and anatomy, as was traditional in Europe, supplied most of these 19th 
century physical anthropologists. Warren, and slightly later Jeffries Wyman, 
both professors of anatomy at Harvard, also worked in the field of physical 
anthropology. Wyman published the first study of the gorilla. 

The popular interest in physical anthropology in the United States was to 
some extent intensified by the existence of slavery. During the period im- 
mediately preceding the Civil War, apologists for this institution were resting 
their arguments on a racial basis—a perversion unpleasantly reminiscent of 
developments a century later. 

Despite the increased interest and publication in physical anthropology 
that continued all through the 19th century in the United States, the truth 
is that it was not yet in a position to organize itself into a professional body. 
Its practitioners remained largely recruits from cognate fields who cultivated 
this one only intermittently. Although the American Ethnological Society 
had been founded as early as 1842, and other anthropological associations were 
soon to follow, physical anthropology as such remained on the fringe of these 
activities without its own home or organ. 

Toward the end of this century two figures appeared who exerted note- 
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worthy influences on physical anthropology, although in quite different ways. 
These were Boas and Hrdlicka. Hrdlicka in a sense was the first truly pro- 
fessional physical anthropologist in the United States. Although educated in 
medicine, he had studied under the distinguished guidance of Topinard in 
Paris and brought back with him the precepts and traditions of the French 
school. By 1903 he was already established in a position at the National 
Museum, charged with duties that were specifically physical anthropologi- 
cal—the first such chair, I believe, in this country. In 1918 he issued the first 
number of the American Journal of Physical Anthropology, and in 1928 he 
was largely responsible for the organization of the American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists. Aside from these major achievements, Hrdlicka’s 
influence on the subject itself was especially important in the establishment 
of sound technical standards and the translation to this country of the in- 
creased scope the subject had achieved in European circles. His solid contri- 
butions on a wide variety of topics still remain valuable. 

Boas’ influence was of another character. Although primarily an ethnol- 
ogist, he retained throughout his career a deep interest in the biological 
aspects of man. As early as the 1880’s and 1890’s he was collecting anthro- 
pometric data and encouraging others to do so. He was quick to see the im- 
portance of genetics in physical anthropology and issued, among others, a 
publication on the inheritance of eye color and a study on Indian-white 
hybrids. In 1912 he published the Bodily Changes in the Children of Immi- 
grants to the United States. This highly original piece of work opened up a new 
and fundamental problem for physical anthropology. The older concept of a 
relative fixity of physical type was shattered and it was now necessary to 
think in terms of plasticity and of phenotypical response to environmental 
conditions. 

In other directions as well, Boas developed the potentialities of physical 
anthropology. Especially worthy of mention was his series of papers on various 
problems of growth, and the investigations in the same area which he en- 
couraged students and colleagues to undertake. 

A highly significant development in physical anthropology in our own 
time was the emergence of a center for training students. Although Boas and 
Hrdlicka were active in the subject and a number of others, both anthro- 
pologists and recruits from stil! further afield, were beginning to form a distinct, 
but very small, corpus of investigators, and in spite of the fact that depart- 
ments of anthropology in several universities were actively training graduate 
students for careers in ethnology and archeology, there was still no comparable 
center for physical anthropology. It is true that Hrdlicka was available for 
informal instruction in methods, for example, and that Boas lectured to some 
extent on problems of physical anthropology, but neither at Columbia, 
Washington, nor anywhere else was the subject made a focus of special training 
for a professional career. So long as physical anthropology would have to 
rely on a handful of workers, most of them from other disciplines, its fortunes 
were likely to be precarious and its advancement haphazard. To Hooton, 
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above all, we owe the building of a training center and a professional personnel. 
How recent all this is it is hard to realize! Hooton joined the anthropological 
faculty at Harvard after his return from Oxford in 1913. There was no tradi- 
tion of training in physical anthropology at Harvard at the time, although 
Frank Russell had started a research career in it—unfortunately cut short 
by his early death. 

Hooton, himself trained in general anthropology at Oxford, was then only 
peripherally attracted by physical anthropology as a result of his contact with 
Keith, Thomson, and others in England. However, his interest was channeled 
by undertaking a study of the cranial material gathered by Peabody Museum 
excavations in the Ohio Mounds and by his collaborative enterprise with Ori: 
Bates to cover all of North Africa with a series of anthropological studies. 
Hooton initiated the enterprise with an expedition in 1915 to the Canary 
Islands which led him to a study of this fascinating population marginal to 
North Africa. This excursus not only led him to his brilliant formulation of 
morphological types, but fixed him permanently in the study of the organi 
rather than the cultural man. His course offerings at Harvard reflected this 
growing preoccupation and by the period immediately following World War 
I, he had become established primarily as a teacher of physical anthropology. 
I count it as a sentimental distinction that I was the first student he led into 
a career devoted to his own speciality. That at least marks the beginning of a 
long succession of students whom he trained and who in turn have trained 
others. To his success as a teacher we owe the now vigorously growing fra- 
ternity of physical anthropologists. Their increase has had an enormous effect 
upon the science in the stimulus it provides to its development and exploita- 
tion. Although by virtue of the international communications characteristic 
of science, physical anthropology in this country is bound to be cognizant of 
and affected by progress elsewhere, it has nevertheless, as a result of the 
increase in the number of professionals, become a contributor to that progress 
and not merely an echo of it. 

Although I had no intention of compiling a catalogue of all the figures here 
or abroad who have contributed to the growth and development of physical 
anthropology, using instead only a selected number who symbolized certain 
aspects of my subject, I cannot conclude without mentioning Todd and 
Schultz because their work has given a direction and range to physical an- 
thropology in this country that has been extremely significant in paving the 
way for our current researches. Both of these men were anatomists, but both 
of them devoted most of their careers to problems that have given physica! 
anthropology increased vitality. Todd was able to make the skeleton a dy- 
namic structure capable of yielding information of wide application, and he 
extended the anthropological study of growth in a masterly fashion. Schultz 
has consolidated the whole area of primatology and revealed its central im- 
portance to all of us who are concerned with the physical structure of man. 

The current physical anthropology continues to attract investigators from 
cognate specialties, drawn by the natural and perennial interest that we all 
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share in man as an organism. But the present generation is now firmly centered 
around an active corps of professionals specifically trained in this field. These 
currents have served to broaden the scope of the subject and have permitted 
physical anthropology to investigate its favorite animal from a wide variety 
of biological points of view. 

I am acutely aware that in this very summary treatment I have omitted 
certain names that others might have mentioned, and scanted aspects of the 
growth and development of physical anthropology that might have loomed 
larger in another context or in someone else’s account. But in any version one 
would, I think, have to conclude that physical anthropology, like many an- 
other branch of science, has been profoundly influenced by its intellectual 
environment, that its preoccupations and problems have developed with the 
growth of science in general, and that despite its brief professional history in 
this country, it has advanced with such rapidity that it now stands on the 
threshold of a highly fruitful era. 


The Pursuit of Archeology in the United States 


JAMES GRIFFIN 
University of Michigan 


HE title suggested to me for this paper was “The History of Arche- 
ology,” but I have altered it so that I might present some views on 
what has been done in American archeology in general, and primarily within 
the United States. Those familiar with Europe, the Near East, or Latin 
America will recognize many parallels to the development of archeology in 
other areas, as well as marked differences due to local historic factors. As one 
of my colleagues has said, ‘“‘In short, there are natural stages of development 
in the prehistoric study of any area, and what is important and conclusive at 
one stage might be largely wasted at another.” If I have omitted your favorite 
area, archeologist, or attitude, adopt a divine view and forgive my human 
errors. 
THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 
Representative of early efforts toward a study of American archeology are 
the descriptions of the works of the “‘Mound Builders” in the Mississippi 
Valley and Southeast which were made during the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries. These remains aroused the awe and admiration of most of the 
writers, and stimulated their imagination. The question of the origin of these 
monuments was involved with the broader question of the origin of the 
Indian, which had been a subject of some concern since the time of Columbus. 
An outstanding example of early 19th century attitudes and interpreta- 
tions was Archaeologia Americana by Caleb Atwater, published in 1820. It 
remains a valuable treatise because of the fieldwork which Atwater accom- 
plished in the form of a chain survey of a number of the famous Ohio sites, 
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and because it reflects the type of evidence acceptable in his generation. 
Atwater looked to the Bible for an answer as to the authorship of the mounds, 
and some of his conclusions are given below. Ancient monuments of the Ohio 
Valley type are to be found in Europe, northern Asia, and Africa. The Mound 
Builders were about as advanced as the people of Genesis. They arrived in 
Ohio after the Indians had already populated the northeast part of the 
country. The Mound Builders must have had agriculture to support their 
dense population. The Indians did not build mounds, work metals, cremate, 
build walled towns, or worship an idol representing the three principal gods 
of India. In addition, the Mound skeletons were different from the Indians, 
being short and thick (more like the Germans) with low foreheads, high 
cheek bones, very large eyes, and broad chins. 

In the same volume of the American Antiquarian Society there is a short 
article by Moses Fiske of Hilham, Tennessee, who by tree-ring count esti- 
mated that a mound in his area was 500-600 years old. He also recognized 
the difference in function between flat-topped mounds and those erected to 
cover burials. This was not the earliest attempt to estimate the age of earth- 
works by means of a simple tree-ring count, for in 1788 Reverend Manasseh 
Cutler, using the same method, estimated that the Marietta, Ohio, works 
were 1000 years old. 

Squier and Davis’ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley is a note- 
worthy publication because of the extent of the fieldwork which was involved, 
both in survey and excavation, and because it attempted to present the ma- 
terials recovered in terms of their location in the mound. The earthworks were 
described and classified on a functional basis and interpretations were based on 
the contents. Squier and Davis felt that the Mound Builders were a dis- 
tinctive culture group whose origin was probably in Mexico. They regarded 
Mound Builder culture as essentially homogeneous. Differences in the monu- 
ments of the several parts of the valley were not sufficiently marked to sug- 
gest that they were products of distinct peoples; they were a single grand 
system. A more or less intimate connection was postulated with Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and Peru. The Mound Builders were sedentary and agricul- 
tural, and Squier and Davis thought that native American high cultures may 
have originated in the Mississippi Valley. The Mound Builders had a high 
culture and a well organized society. The antiquity of the Mound Builders is 
suggested by the fact that the lowest terraces of the streams do not have 
mounds, and that the second terraces with mounds have been extensively 
eroded. Forests covering the mounds have an antiquity of 600 to 800 years 
and conform in type to surrounding virgin areas, which, as President Harrison 
had said, makes the mounds very old. Extensive trade and transportation 
indicate communication over the entire Mississippi Valley and Southeast. 

There were a number of books by writers about American antiquities, but 
the bigger the book the smaller the amount of fieldwork involved. Possibly 
the best of these was Haven (Archaeology of the United States, 1853), who 
accepted the idea that the mounds were the product of prehistoric Indian 
labor. He was one of the first to champion this view. 
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In 1880 the chief purpose of American archeology was described by Major 
Powell as ‘‘the origin and development of [the] arts and industries’ of the 
ancestors of the Indian. 


CYRUS THOMAS ON AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY AND 
THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 

In 1898, Cyrus Thomas provided an able summary of American arche- 
ology. He felt that the best approach to American prehistory was through the 
study of the monuments left behind by prehistoric people; next by the relics 
and remains; and finally by the inscriptions and picture writings. Where the 
function of the monument was not known, the monuments were arranged by 
types based on form, and were presented according to culture areas. The 
relics were presented according to form, and their use indicated when known. 

The typological studies indicated major culture areas and minor districts 
within these areas. Thomas recognized two major areas: the first he called 
the Atlantic section (east of the Rocky Mountains), the second the Pacific 
section (from Alaska and the Athapascan territory to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama). The Arctic or Eskimo area was distinguished as a third area, but was 
outside his interest. 

Thomas said that the best approach to prehistory was to begin with the 
historic tribes and their monuments and “trace them back step by step into 
the past.’’ In his method, he emphasized: study of former contributions to 
knowledge, a distributional map of types of monuments, identification of the 
type of monuments made by historic tribes, and development of an adequate 
classification of relics and descriptive nomenclature so that distribution may 
be studied. He urged that classificatory arrangements be made first in locali- 
ties or regions. He advocated Holmes’ approach to classification—that is, 
through study of specimens, the essential characteristics of a number of simi- 
lar objects could be understood and presented as a type concept. In his dis- 
cussion of fieldwork, Thomas emphasized the importance of accurate site 
maps, recording the size and shape of monuments, drawing horizontal and 
vertical sections of excavations, the careful notation of the spot where arti- 
facts were found in excavation, and the importance of special attention to 
stratification. In his brief reference to the Arctic area, he comments on Dall’s 
observance of stratification in Aleutian shell heaps which Dall thought could 
be correlated with an advance in culture from the lower level to the top. 

One of the major problems of Thomas’s work was to answer the question 
“Who were the Mound Builders?” This question was raised because of a long 
held and widespread belief that the ““Mound Builders culture” was superior 
to that of the Indians and that, furthermore, the Indians were too lazy to 
have built the mounds. Powell had the answer to these questions in 1880. 

This major problem was settled by the end of the 19th century and some 
archeologists felt that there were no further important problems in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Thomas felt that the American Indians had come into the 
New World at least 3000 years ago, based on the judgment of the probable 
length of time it would have taken for Iroquoian to have diverged from 
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Algonquian. It was his conviction that there was no stratification in the 
monuments of the Mississippi Valley except for a few indications of late 
transient occupation of some of the mounds. The absence of deep refuse 
deposits indicated a short occupation by the Mound Builders, and the gen- 
eral similarity of artifacts indicated a homogeneous culture. None of the cave 
excavations yielded Paleolithic material. Some mounds were indeed built by 
successive additions, others show repeated occupation or two or more series 
of burials. The period of mound construction began about 500 A.D. 

Thomas recognized significant minor areas within the East and attempted 
to connect historic tribes with some of these divisions. Holmes’ Middle Mis- 
sissippi complex must have belonged to at least two or three linguistic stocks. 
He thought the Cherokee had built the mounds in the Kanawha Valley and 
in southern Ohio, and attributed bastioned forts to a wandering branch of 
Siouan people. Most of the mounds in the Southeast are Muskhogean and he 
believed that these people entered the south from the north. He agreed with 
Morgan that at some distant date there had been a relationship between the 
Muskhogean and Siouan groups. Indeed, all the prehistoric groups of the east 
had their primitive home north of Lake Superior. 


PUTNAM, WILSON, AND HOLMES 


At the close of the 19th century, in his Presidential address to the A.A.A.S., 
Putnam stated that anthropology was well on its way to solving the problem 
of the unity or diversity of prehistoric man in America, which had been of 
primary importance for half a century. He had no doubt “that man was on 
the American continent in the quaternary times and possibly still earlier...” 
The shell mounds gave every evidence of considerable antiquity and even 
reoccupation by different people. The earth mounds also were made at 
markedly different periods and gave evidence of markedly different customs 
and hence of different peoples. The antiquity of the great earthworks in Ohio 
is proved by the accumulation of more than a foot of humus on their sides, 
by the primeval forest growing on them, and because these works were 
planned and built on the river terraces before the growth of the virgin forest. 
The art of the great earthwork builders, as well as their physical type, was 
closely connected to ancient Mexico. Monks Mound at Cahokia can only be 
understood as a reduction of its prototype at Cholula. The culture of the 
builders of the ancient earthworks is the same as that of Mexico, but modified 
by the environment. 

In the same volume of the ‘‘Proceedings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science,’”” Thomas Wilson also looked favorably upon 
Paleolithic man in the New World, partly because it was known that man 
was found in the same strata and associated with extinct animal forms. In 
those days, this indicated that man was in the New World in the Pleistocene. 
It was also obvious that thé majority of American Indian groups were in a 
Neolithic stage and that many of their implements and ornaments were the 
same as those in the European Neolithic. Wilson reasoned that some polished 
and ground stone forms (primarily the ceremonial stone items: bannerstones, 
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birdstones, boatstones, gorgets, tubes and certain specimens of stone pipes) 
were older than others because, although found in some mounds, they had 
gone out of style by the time of the historic Indians. He felt that there was a 
migration during Paleolithic times, another during the Neolithic, but that 
none had occurred since the Bronze Age. He preferred to account for simi- 
larities of industrial culture between two areas by migration, communication, 
or contact. 

The syntheses made by W. H. Holmes from 1914 to 1919 were more satis- 
factory than earlier ones because they brought a broader range of data to bear 
upon his “areas of cultural characterization,” and because he had greater 
methodological sophistication. He recognized the methodological difference 
between different types of classification and the importance of the develop- 
ment of a sound chronology, which could present the evidence for man in 
North America from his entrance in a stage of savagery during the close of the 
Pleistocene to his rise to the upper limits of barbarism in the historic period. 


NEW YORK 

Arthur C. Parker’s “Archaeological History of New York” appeared in 
1920. It summarized the results of about two generations of fairly systematic 
collecting and some controlled excavation. Parker was interested in and re- 
ported on the identification of both Troquoian and Algonquian historic ma- 
terial and in the way these identifications could be carried backward in time. 
He postulated a first period of occupation in New York, which might or 
might not be Algonquian mixed with Eskimo, a second and third period 
Algonquian, a Mound Builder culture (not always associated with mounds), 
and several varieties of Iroquoian culture. Parker provided a characterization 
of these units in terms of material culture traits, viewed both in terms of the 
material from which they were made and their function in the prehistoric 
society. He interpreted different culture habits of the Iroquois as deliberate 
avoidance of making and using items common to other groups. Parker pre- 
sented a method for a percentage frequency of artifact types as recovered 
from sites, within a cultural group, or within a region. He hoped that arche- 
ology would grow into a statistical science. 


THE OHIO AREA 


In 1920, Shetrone published his summary entitled ““The Culture Problem 
in Ohio Archaeology.”” He looked with envy toward New York state, where 
the direct historical approach was possible and an Iroquoian archeological 
complex had been identified which enabled other, non-Iroquoian remains to 
be called prehistoric Algonquian. The Ohio area was largely depopulated of 
Indian tribes in the last half of the 17th century, save for the Erie in the 
northeast corner of the state, and he promised to identify their cultural con- 
nections in the future. Since the Iroquois were known to have driven out the 
native populations of Ohio, it was suggested on distributional grounds that 
they were probably Central Algonquians. 

By 1900, culture varieties had been recognized, if not clearly defined, by 
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Thomas, Putnam and Moorehead, and Fowke. In 1903, W. C. Mills identified 
two major entities as Hopewell culture and Fort Ancient culture. The area 
delineations of Holmes and Wissler did not use the same approach that 
Shetrone proposed, namely, cultural complexes or assemblages which served 
to characterize distinctive prehistoric units within a restricted region. This 
was done in somewhat general terms but with sufficient precision to indicate 
relatively little overlap among the traits of the several cultures. He also 
identified the areas in which the several units had been found. In addition to 
Hopewell and Fort Ancient, he proposed that Adena was a localized culture 
variety and observed that Mills had viewed Adena as an early form of Hope- 
well. The other identified culture varieties were the Stone Grave, the Iro- 
quoian, Glacial Kame, and Algonquian. 

Shetrone observed that his aim in preparing his paper had been solely to 
identify the varieties of culture, but a brief discussion of time relations was 
more or less forced upon him. He recognized the temporal sequence as an 
important task for future study. He felt that the “Algonquian” were first, 
the most widespread, and the last to disappear. They were contemporary 
with all groups. Fort Ancient and Hopewell were contemporary. There was 
no evidence one way or another for Adena, while the Stone Grave people were 
also contemporary with Hopewell (hence with Fort Ancient) and the Iroquois 
arrived in late prehistoric times. 


MIDWESTERN TAXONOMIC SYSTEM 


In the eastern United States the development and use of the Midwestern 
Taxonomic System (beginning in May, 1932) has been both praised and 
condemned. In any event, it was widely applied and with varying degrees of 
success. Its primary purpose was to provide a series of terms for prehistoric 
complexes which could be used as an indicator of the degree of relationship 
which existed between or within such complexes. The classification structure 
was designed to recognize relationship of prehistoric units on the basis of the 
cultural inventory, and not in terms of propinquity or stratigraphic position. 
It was designed to give greater precision in expressing relationships between 
prehistoric units than was available by the use of the word “culture’’ for 
widely different degrees of relationship. It aided in recognition of valid cul- 
tural similarities over wide areas; it retarded reckless interpretations of the 
spread of whole cultures or prehistoric tribal migrations; it focused attention 
upon a detailed analysis of all cultural material at a particular community; 
and it resulted in a recognition of a large number of discrete prehistoric 
entities of varying size, complexity, and validity. 

As a classificatory structure it was a distinct advance over the models pro- 
posed by Thomas, Holmes, Shetrone, Parker, or Wissler. It focused attention 
upon an aspect of prehistory which had been neglected, namely, that in al- 
most any area there existed a number of markedly different industries and 
assemblages which implied that the cultures were not contemporary. It pro- 
vided a technique for recognition of different emphases in the industries, 
settlements, traditions, and culture styles. It was not meant to be the final 
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product or synthesis of archeological work, and was only so misinterpreted by 
scholars who were perhaps seeking such a master scheme. 

Concurrently with the interest in taxonomic studies was an emphasis upon 
the discovery of stratified sites and the recognition of cultural sequences. By 
1929 the outline of the sequence from the earliest to the latest ceramic com- 
plex was known in Illinois and was later augmented and verified in the sur- 
rounding states. The culture sequences which had been proposed by Parker 
and Willoughby for New York and New England were refined and sharpened 
by Ritchie in New York and by various archeologists in New England. Defi- 
nition during the middle thirties of the cultural complexes now called Archaic 
in the Northeast resulted in the first clear recognition in that area of pre- 
historic cultural units to which ethnographic or linguistic terms should not be 
applied. 

For many years there had been considerable evidence in the Mississippi 
Valley and the eastern United States for the stratification of culture types or 
assemblages. There were also other data which indicated a time sequence of 
complexes, but no one attempted a systematic study to present the known 
local and regional sequences and compare these sequences from one region to 
another. 

One of the most important recent factors in the development of American 
prehistory was the alliance of field and laboratory work under the Federal 
relief program. For ten years, from 1933 to 1942, millions of dollars were 
expended and an enormous amount of material was recovered. In almost no 
case were conditions ideal for archeological work and in many areas it was 
carried out under considerable pressure. During this period in the east, 
emphasis was on recognition of local and regional culture sequences. A major 
part of the background for recognition of discrete cultural assemblages in the 
Southeast was based on the classificatory and stratigraphic work done earlier 
in the north. There was also a concerted effort to correlate regional sequences 
into a broad pattern of cultural development which was recognized as existing 
over the entire area east of the Rocky Mountains. 


SOUTHWEST 


Archeological investigations in the Southwest begin, as in the East, with 
the exploration and discovery of numerous ruins and with early descriptions 
of sites and materials from them. Inevitably, the idea arose that the “cliff 
dwellers” were an early mysterious race which had disappeared. The initial 
scientific expeditions recovered a considerable amount of museum material, 
and by the 1890’s allowed recognition of distinctive subareas in the South- 
west based on the finds in the major river systems. For example, by that 
time the Hohokam culture type was known to be markedly different from 
Puebloan. Another classification was based on location and type of structure. 
Both the origin and the abandonment of the cliff dwellings and cave houses 
were explained as a result of the assaults of the Apaches. 

The early museum excavations recovered significantly different cultural 
assemblages, and these were naturally regarded as representing, in some 
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cases, chronological differences in Southwestern prehistory. A concerted 
effort was made to obtain concrete evidence of a succession of cultural units. 
The early reports also produced some excellent descriptions of material cul- 
ture characteristics which helped to differentiate cultural groups and suggest 
a developmental sequence. 

In the decade between 1910 and 1920, consistent effort in a number of 
areas of the Southwest produced a time sequence of great value. Between 
1914 and 1916, Nelson, who had had considerable experience in European 
prehistory, established a ceramic sequence by excavating a deep refuse deposit 
in one of the Tanoan sites. He measured the popularity of pottery types from 
bottom to top, and was thus able to rank the numerous ruins in this area by 
means of the proportions of these same types. By 1919, he proposed a chronol- 
ogy for the whole Southwestern area. 

At the same time, in the Zuni area Kroeber made a seriation study of 
pottery based on collections from historic ruins, from sites which were believed 
to be late prehistoric, and from clearly prehistoric sites. Spier combined 
Kroeber’s seriation with Nelson’s stratigraphy, applied these techniques to 
Zuni sites, and strengthened the sequence of ceramic styles outlined by 
Kroeber. 

The fieldwork at Pecos was initiated in 1915 to ascertain the cultural 
sequence of the area. By the end of the first season, stratigraphic excavation 
had confirmed Nelson’s sequence immediately to the west. Further excava- 
tions were devoted to correlating building groups, artifact styles, and cul- 
tural features with the ceramic sequences. Additional survey and excavation 
were to ascertain the geographical distribution of Pecos traits and to find and 
excavate “pure” sites of the several complexes represented in the deep de- 
posits at Pecos. Problems which developed were to be clarified by studies of 
changes in the ceramic styles; by the mechanics of pueblo growth as observed 
in the movement from one area to another at the site as well as in super- 
position of buildings; by an analysis of population growth by periods; and by 
determination of the physical homogeneity or variability of the population 
through time. Pecos was to serve as a yardstick in correlating the ruins from 
surrounding areas into a framework of the culture growth of the region. If 
Kidder’s conceptual approach were translated into modern archeological 
jargon, with the correct sprinkling of terms taken over from the current social 
anthropological idiom, it would be regarded as a marvelous model for the 
next 20 years. 

In the Southwest, adequate descriptive classification of separate culture 
types appeared at about the same time as the first serious stratigraphic 
excavations. As the descriptive classification was expanded and refined, the 
several suggested culture types were arranged as a linear developmental 
series—something like complete culture complexes placed one on top of the 
other and without much intergrading. There followed a series of modifica- 
tions of the cultural characteristics for the developmental phases of Puebloan 
history, but the major emphasis was upon the delineation of culture content 
and change within locally restricted regions. 
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A number of other taxonomic schemes have been proposed in the Southwest, 
with periodic modifications. The Gladwin system overemphasized the strength 
of traditions and was based on too narrow a model of culture growth within 
a culture area. By 1920, the development of tree-ring chronology gave the 
Southwest a time indicator of the utmost value in aligning culture develop- 
ments into their correct chronological position. 

By 1924, Kidder presented a brief synthesis of Southwestern prehistory 
which began with an unnamed nomadic people without pottery or agriculture. 
The Basketmakers of 2000-1500 B.C. were the first agriculturists, but had no 
permanent houses or pottery. The post-Basketmakers, with pottery and crude 
figurines, were influenced from Mexico but their culture largely developed 
from that of the preceding period and lasted for a fairly long time. The pre- 
Pueblo period saw an increase in population, indications of new peoples from 
changes in physical type, enlargement of territory occupied, more sedentary 
life, and so on. Early Pueblo sites extend into areas beyond that of the pre- 
Pueblo, with a fairly uniform culture developed from that of the preceding 
period. Most of these sites were small, and made little provision for defense. 
The Great Pueblo period witnessed a congregation into large communities 
as the result of pressures from alien groups, which finally forced a retreat 
southward from the Mesa Verde, Chaco Canyon, and the Kayenta Plateau. 
This retreat is also evidenced by an increase in size and complexity of ruins 
of relatively late date in the center of the Pueblo area. This population shift 
was not by migration of large groups but by small infiltrations, as indicated 
by the lack of northern material culture characteristics in the sites at the 
center. 

There is still a major emphasis in the Southwest on study of local culture 
sequences, but with improved field techniques and refined taxonomic studies 
which stress developmental change. These improvements allow satisfactory 
interpretations or characterizations of prehistoric culture complexes as they 
existed within a short period of time. Increasing attention is paid to cultural 
items other than ceramic and architectural, in order to base relationships on 
the total complex. There is a conscious effort to see the Southwest as a dis- 
tinctive culture area for at least the past 3000 years, but one which had con- 
siderable cultural exchange with its neighbors, and within which there was 
considerable exchange of ideas from one locality to another in spite of recog- 
nizable regional diversity. 


SOME TRENDS AND CURRENT PROGRAMS 


The early surveys and excavations were made by individuals, under the 
sponsorship of learned societies, by historical societies, or by museums as- 
sociated with universities or governmental agencies. Many of the leading 
personalities in archeology of the pre-World War I era had little or no formal 
training in archeology, although many had been trained in other disciplines 
and shifted to archeology-anthropology after exposure to it. After 1900, and 
particularly after 1920, the rapid growth of anthropology as an academic 
subject in colleges and universities meant that an increasing amount of 
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archeological work has been accomplished as a part of student training in 
archeology or for the research program of academic anthropologists. Along 
with field schools in ethnology, field training for archeologists was established 
at a number of institutions throughout the country; this helped to raise the 
efficiency of excavation techniques, provided data for theses, and afforded field 
experience for future excavators. By and large, those teaching institutions 
which have been most successful in archeological training are the ones asso- 
ciated with museum collections and facilities. The independent large mu- 
seums, state societies, and governmental agencies, along with the academic 
institutions, increasingly demand professional and post-graduate training as 
a condition of employment for an archeologist. 

Few discussions of field or laboratory techniques are found either as sec- 
tions of reports or books or as papers in various journals, until recent years. 
W hile we still have only one book-size treatise on archeological field methods, 
it is now in its third edition and indicates the increasing attention devoted 
to student training and to field techniques that yield the most information on 
the contemporary association of human artifacts and features, the paleo- 
ecology of the environment and the functioning culture pattern at a particular 
site. 

Because it dealt with the prehistory of the Indian, American archeology 
inevitably became associated with ethnological studies where contemporary 
Indians were observed practicing many of the behavior patterns that archeolo- 
gists were to find recorded in the ground. In many areas the cultural align- 
ments, linguistic affiliations, and physical types of the early historic inhabitants 
were known, which enabled archeologists, working primarily with the more 
spectacular late prehistoric sites, to demonstrate a significant agreement be- 
tween ethnological and prehistoric culture areas. This has also enabled a few 
archeologists to present their field data as an ethnological reconstruction of a 
prehistoric site. Study of the techniques of manufacture of material culture 
remains in both ethnology and archeology was made possible, as were forma! 
and functional studies of artifact types. The emphasis, then, has primarily 
been upon the descriptive and classificatory approach to archeology and is 
closely connected to ethnography and the essentially static culture area prob- 
lem. This may well be one of the main reasons why the development of culture 
sequences was neglected, even though stratigraphically and temporally dif- 
ferent cultures were known. This orientation toward ethnography has not 
entirely been a blessing, for many false alignments of archeological materia! 
to tribal and linguistic groups have been made and an unfortunate number of 
archeological reports have been interpreted in terms of ethnographic data of 
uncertain applicability. 

The major advance in the last 30 years has been the development of 
regional chronologies in all of the major areas in North America and the 
recognition of culture change through time as influenced by a changing en- 
vironment, diffusion, migration, invention, and stylistic variation. Excellent 
culture sequences in many areas disclose culture growth from the early food 
collecting peoples of 10 to 12,000 years ago to food producing populations 
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with sedentary village life. Whereas earlier reconstructions of American culture 
history were based upon ethnographic data, they are now done from arche- 
ological information. 

American archeology may be said to have become a study of American 
prehistory when it discovered stratigraphy and seriation, and when accurate 
techniques of determining prehistoric time were developed. 

There are now many professional and nonprofessional archeologists work- 
ing in this country and contributing to the body of data on prehistory. There 
is a considerable degree of specialization among them with respect to geo- 
graphical area or phase of prehistoric research. There is now also a healthy 
competition and cooperation in the study of most of the geographical areas 
and culture complexes. No individual nor institution has a monopoly on an 
area or program, or can restrict the variety of interpretations which need to 
be expressed. 

Archeologists increasingly employ a wide variety of approaches to chronol- 
ogy and ecology. For interpretative data they have benefited considerably 
from the biological and physical sciences, and there are clear indications that 
future excavation and interpretation will need to lean even more heavily on 
these fields. This is not to say that archeology in the past has not turned to 
geology, zoology, botany, or chemistry for information which would be of 
value, but only that now substantially more planned programs of research 
begin as team endeavors of archeologists, geologists, and paleobiologists, mak- 
ing it possible not only to reconstruct the cultural assemblage at a site or 
locality but also the environment in which it existed. This trend has recently 
been emphasized in the creation of a geochronology program in one university. 

Archeologists are devoting a considerable amount of time and energy to 
definition and clarification of their conceptual tools. One approach is the 
application of a variety of quantitative techniques and an increased sophisti- 
cation as to their suitability to archeological problems. Archeologists are in- 
volved in the definition and recognition from archeological contexts of a 
variety of acculturation processes: the definition of the basic units of archeo- 
logical data, the delineation of the varieties of cultural change and their speed 
and direction, the classification of prehistoric community patterns in terms of 
cultural complexity, and finally presenting hemispheric culture growth in 
terms of levels or stages of culture development. 


Past Developments and Present Currents in Ethnology 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Northwestern University 


HEN held in historical perspective, one of the striking things about 
anthropological science has been the sense of commitment to it as a 
discipline on the part of those who have professed it, and the passion with 
which anthropologists have maintained positions on the basis of their scien- 
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tific evaluations of the data. Each decade has seen controversies which, for 
those outside the profession, masked the basic agreements that character- 
ized our approach to the materials and the fundamental aims of our science. 
We speak of “schools,” but nothing could be more misleading. Ever since 
anthropology has been identified as a distinctive discipline, a “school” has 
been a group of scholars who, though taking the same broad approach, have 
forged their unities in the fire of controversy. 

How successful we have been, in one generation after another, in achieving 
these unities is demonstrated by the fact that with the passage of time they 
remain, while the inner differences resolved in achieving them recede into the 
background. For example, we tend today to think of evolutionism as a mono- 
lithic theory; but as we reread the literature of the period when evolutionism 
dominated anthropological thought, the historical reality of controversy comes 
alive in the clashes between Spencer and Tylor, between Morgan and Mac- 
Lennan. By the time of the attacks of Elliot-Smith, Malinowski, and Pater 
Schmidt, the evolutionary position had come to be regarded as a unit. And 
while all these, and Boas in addition, were at one in rejecting classical evolu- 
tionism, how different were their points of view and how varied their ap- 
proaches to the data! 

Some years ago, Gilbert Seldes wrote a book which he called The Seven 
Lively Arts. Scholarship is a sober business, but anthropology may well be 
thought of as one of the liveliest of the sciences. Because it was a late-comer 
in the field, and those who took it up had to fight for its recognition; because 
it has as its self-imposed task holding the mirror not up to nature, but to 
human behavior, a procedure to which men respond with particular sensi- 
tivity; because its findings laid bare implications so devastating to cultural 
complacency, it has attracted men and women who have come to it not only 
with a sense of dedication, but also with a flair for polemics. This liveliness has 
not gone without notice, and is reflected in the comments of those from other 
disciplines who have sat in the meetings of our Association. We are lively, 
perhaps, because of the very nature of our subject-matter; we are accustomed 
to differences in approach because they are analogous to the differences we 
find in the ways of the many societies we study. And so are our unities. For if 
the cultures of man are varied, they are all human; if anthropological contro- 
versies are passionate, it is because the area of agreement on the ultimate aims 
of our science is so large. 

One problem that has always beset us has been that of our terminology. 
The paleoanthropologists are best situated in this regard, since the “iron law 
of nomenclature” of the biological sciences holds for them; and early in the 
history of our discipline the physical anthropologists, as a heritage from 
anatomy, agreed on their skeletal and somatological designations. But in 
prehistory and in the study of the behavioral aspects of living man, we have 
experienced few restraints. Something of the feeling of anthropologists about 
their discipline as a whole has spilled over and in too many cases has become 
devotion to a term which has come to symbolize an entire system. I have 
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encountered something of this difficulty in finding a title for this paper. 
Am I to discuss developments in the field of social institutions which, as held 
by some, include the total range of behavior and thus what is called culture? 
Or am I to consider the development of cultural theories and methods, by 
virtue of the fact that for others culture is the significant totality, and the 
traditions on which social institutions are based are but a part of the ordering 
of the whole life of any given group? 

It seemed to me that the word “ethnology” might well cover the field, and 
I would suggest that because it is as yet noncontroversial—being in most parts 
of the world the term used to distinguish the study of custom from anthro- 
pological concern with the physical form or the prehistoric development of 
man and his customs—it merits wider use than we have given it in this coun- 
try. It has a further advantage, because when coupled with its traditional 
mate, “ethnography,” it differentiates the discussion of theory and method 
from the presentation of data. I am fully aware that some years ago “‘eth- 
nology” was by some students given the meaning of “ethnography,” and for 
some reason I have never been able to discover this latter term was dropped 
by them. Yet we do study the ways of peoples, and the utility of the root- 
form has come to be increasingly recognized in naming some of the more 
recently established subdisciplines, such as ethnohistory, ethnomusicology, or 
ethnolinguistics. 

However we may name the study of the nonbiological aspects of human 
behavior, it is clear that we must date its beginnings, in identifiable form, 
from the time of the classical evolutionists. The debt we owe them is a heavy 
one. It is they who first cast our discipline within the framework of scientific 
method; who first distinguished those categories into which the data could be 
separated for analysis, categories which today we call the aspects of culture; 
who first recognized the need to make systematic comparisons between these 
aspects so that generalizations could be developed to inform our data. More 
than this, it was they who first systematically explored the implications of the 
principle of the unity of mankind, and thus gave a new dimension to the 
study of man. It makes little difference whether the position they established 
was accepted or rejected in later years, though as we shall see, many of their 
formulations have been found to be useful ever since they were enunciated. 
The point is that the systematic approach they developed gave form and 
content to our discipline, made of it a science, and provided its later practi- 
tioners, so to speak, with something to bite on. It laid a groundwork of theory, 
concept, and fundamental scientific objective that was essential for contro- 
versy and subsequent advance. 

For the field of ethnology, this was perhaps their most important contribu- 
tion, since it is through the reactions, both positive and negative, to their 
position that we can trace the genealogy of most of the ‘‘schools” that have 
arisen in the course of the hundred-odd years we have been professionally 
concerned with the study of man. The heliolithic and Kulturkreis diffusion- 
ists, with their world-wide schemes of the spread of culture, were stimulated 
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through disagreement to devise new ways of thinking about the development 
and spread of culture. The more controlled diffusionism that was developed in 
this country and Scandinavia was similarly stimulated by the felt need to 
counter more especially the methodological deficiencies of their evolutionist 
predecessors. And out of this approach have come some of the most vital 
currents of anthropological thought of our time—the study of cultural dy- 
namics with its later orientation toward acculturation research, the whole 
psychoethnographic field, including the relation between personality and cul- 
ture, and what can perhaps best be subsumed under the heading of ethno- 
philosophy—investigation into the nature and significance of values, with its 
central theoretical problem of cultural relativism. 

Functionalism was in part, at least, also a reaction to the evolutionist 
position. That is, this was the case with the Malinowskian wing. The earlier 
approach of Radcliffe-Brown, a wavering functionalist, who initially accepted 
evolutionism but later tended to disregard it, stemmed about equally from 
Durkheim and the Spencerian formulations. Social anthropology, of course, 
lies in the same line of descent. The neoevolutionists, whose culturological 
phase bypasses the points of view that lie between them and the original ex- 
ponents of evolutionary theory, have continued with but minor modifications 
to insist on the postulates of their classical forebears. Through analogy with 
the natural sciences, those who take this approach find cultural causation in 
the inner dynamic of culture itself, without reference to other factors, par- 
ticularly the psychological ones which have come to take so prominent a 
place in the thinking of ethnologists when analyzing any aspect of cultural 
behavior, or cultural change. 

The vitality and relevance of some of the formulations of these early stu- 
dents of man have been such that they have continued to be basic to ethno- 
logical theory and method. We no longer think of the psychic unity of man- 
kind as the explanation of a unilinear scheme of cultural evolution, but we so 
completely recognize the validity of the principle that man is one that the 
classical phrase, which is semantically not the equivalent of what it is today 
intended to convey, is beginning to creep back into our usage. We are thus 
facing the possibility of having to clarify yet another term that has an ex- 
plicit meaning in the history of our discipline, because it is being given a 
different significance in a new configuration of concepts—a new meaning for 
an old phrase, which can but serve to confuse future students and obscure 
their understanding of the development of our subject. Another of these 
methodological innovations of the classical evolutionists which, however we 
may have verbalized our criticisms, we have never given over, is the compara- 
tive method. As we all know, this has been under considerable discussion 
lately, due once more to a semantic difficulty arising out of a tendency to 
ignore the fact that all modes of comparison may not be alike. 

This is worth our attention, for it points a lesson that needs especial 
learning in all the sciences of man, underscoring as it does the scientific 
urgency for precision and clarity in technical usage. The attention that has 
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been given to the question of the use of the comparative method, as the dis- 
cussion of it is usually phrased, goes back in large measure to Boas’ attack on 
it. The customary conclusion drawn is that his rejection of the method was 
unjustified, since comparison is essential to the drawing of scientific generaliza- 
tions. I have pointed out elsewhere that what Boas was attacking was the 
comparative method of the classical evolutionists, not the fact that compari- 
sons should be drawn. If this had been realized, the debate that has engaged 
us would never have occurred. In its historical sense, ‘he “‘comparative 
method” entails bringing cultural items out of functional context, utilizing 
such data as are available in the literature deductively or inductively to 
establish a position or to test a hypothesis. In fact, it does not much matter 
which, since it can be and has been utilized in both ways. 

This technique of the evolutionists, almost in pure form, was used by some 
of their bitterest critics during the middle period of anthropological growth. 
It was called on to document the theory of Elliot-Smith, when he held to have 
established the historical unity of those cultures round the world that with 
actual or surmised evidence of pyramids and megaliths, and the motivation 
to search for pearls and gold, marked the heliolithic complex. It was equally 
central to the methodology of the Kulturkreislehre, despite the refinements in 
the way of principles of form and quantity which its proponents introduced, 
as they traced their ‘‘cultural circles” from Melanesia to Africa to South 
America. On a still more sophisticated level, the comparative method in its 
historic form has been employed in recent years in the various studies of 
individual aspects of culture, with the aim of discovering social laws, and is 
likewise the essential tool of those who have been concerned with relation- 
ships arising out of the use of irrigation—that is to say, with the role of what 
have been called the “hydraulic civilizations” in the development of culture. 

It was thus the comparative method in its strict classical usage, and not 
the technique of comparing data, as such, that Boas objected to. The method 
of comparison, as I have come to think of it in the broadest sense, was never 
discarded by him, any more than it has been by any other anthropologist 
who has worked in more than one culture, and who generalizes from his re- 
search findings. And while on this point, let me make clear that I am not here 
concerned with agreement or disagreement as to how any method of com- 
parison should be employed. I am attempting to point out the importance of 
understanding the historical position of any instrument we may use, any 
hypothesis we may develop, any theory we may expound, and the need for 
the unambiguous use of concepts that flows from a sound sense of anthro- 
pological history. 

However, some of the eddies in this stream have become lost in its by- 
waters, while others have come to run so deep that we do not realize that 
they are present even when we are in them. One of the former category bears 
mention here not only because of its wide influence, but also for the lesson of 
scholarly integrity which it teaches. I refer to the theory of primitive men- 
tality, advanced over so many years and in so many works by Lucien Lévy- 
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Bruhl. For reasons I do not need to go into here, anthropological reaction to 
his point of view was always negative in the United States and England, but 
elsewhere it had a certain vogue. To mention two instances outside of France, 
Danzel espoused it in Germany, and Ramos in Brazil. In the fields of literary 
and art criticism it had great influence. It provided what was presumed to be 
ethnographic evidence for such mystical theories as the one which explained 
the development of human personality in terms of archetypical responses 
lodged in ‘‘primitive” thought. The use of the comparative method by Lévy- 
Bruhl in its strict sense is to be noted; and to this was added the equally 
classical use of sources of varied worth, without first-hand experience with 
non-European peoples to bring to life the flat surface of the printed page. 

The theory fell, however, not only because of its rejection by ethnologists 
but also because, with scientific probity unparalleled in the history of our 
discipline, the man who had made it his lifework, and whose world-wide 
reputation was based on it, came to the reasoned conclusion that his position 
was untenable and was preparing to say so when death intervened. In the 
notebooks of Lévy-Bruhl that escaped the ravages of war are preserved the 
arguments which convinced him that what he had been calling primitive 
mentality was in essence human mentality; that all men can and do think 
prelogically; that all likewise think in accordance with canons of logic that al- 
low them to meet the demands of their social and natural environment. As 
identifying an aspect of human mentality, the ideas of Lévy-Bruhl can be 
used to advantage in understanding the range of logical systems that man- 
kind has developed and the ways in which they function. More than this, 
they provide a lead in the field of psychoethnography which, stripped of its 
ethnocentrism, should bring us further insights into the nature of the thought 
processes of men, wherever they may live. 

Examples of discoveries that have become so well established that we 
employ them without giving thought to their origins can be cited almost 
without number. To select at random, one is the theory of human behavior 
developed by Boas, which holds that so much of what we do is automat 
because of the effectiveness of the learning process. I phrase the position in 
present-day terms; Boas was not one to give focus to his ideas by providing 
them with a catch-phrase to symbolize them. We now are agreed that culture 
is learned, that any significant relation between the modes of life and thought 
of a people and their physical form is so questionable as to allow it to be 
disregarded as a causal factor in research. Boas and those whom he trained 
did not only establish this approach where racial differences were concerned, 
they also established the principle in positive terms in other fields of anthro- 
pological interest. Thus we take it for granted that the narratives of a people 
mirror their culture—as Boas put it, ‘‘are the autobiography of the tribe.” 

The same, in the area of method, is true of the functionalist approach to 
the study of culture. Today we are all functionalists, certainly in our field re- 
search. We probe for the relations between the institutions of the culture, 
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as they channel the behavior of those who live in accord with them, without 
giving a thought to the debates that marked the introduction of the term, 
or the attempts to provide theoretical depth for what we have come to see 
as essentially a perceptive methodological instrument. How many of us, 
again, realize how radical were the proposals of Boas and of Haddon when, 
at the turn of the century, they set up the Jesup North Pacific and Torres 
Straits Expeditions? So much do we take for granted the need of first-hand 
contact with our basic data that the methodological pendulum has swung to 
the other extreme, with fieldwork being required almost everywhere for the 
doctorate. A theoretical discussion, based on library research, such as that 
written on totemism by Goldenweiser, would in these terms be regarded in 
many departments as inadequate unless supplemented by first-hand investi- 
gation in the field. 

When we contemplate the present scene, and ask where the historical lines 
we have sketched have brought us and where we may be heading, the picture 
becomes more complex. The diversity of interest and modes of approach may 
be a reflection of our increase in numbers, and we need have no recourse to 
any quantitative expression to see how rapidly the anthropological popula- 
tion has increased. This is most striking in the United States, but is evidenced 
in all countries where anthropology is a recognized academic discipline—and 
the number of such countries is likewise larger. 

This development can be seen as continuing to have significant influence 
on the nature, diversity, and range of our work and of our interests. Con- 
comitantly, we can look to still greater reciprocal utilization of approaches 
and findings by us and our sister disciplines in the social sciences and the 
humanities. In a sense, this accelerating tempo in interchange has been set 
in motion by newly achieved spatial, and hence social, contiguities. Realiza- 
tion of the fact that there are many ways in which a people can think, re- 
spond, and act, and that each body of traditions is valued as highly by the 
people who identify themselves with it as we value ours-—-a commonplace to 
us ethnologists, but by no means self-evident to those in other disciplines 
understandably forces a reconsideration of established positions. 

In the social sciences, our influence has especially come to be felt because 
of an urgent need to cope with a body of data not previously encountered by 
scholars whose effective world had heretofore been Europe, and, later, the 
United States. With them, practical problems—world politics or economic 
development—acted as stimuli to direct them to the concepts and methods 
of anthropology, which they had come to recognize as not only applicable 
but essential for dealing with problems that reached across cultures, and in 
achieving cross-cultural understanding of patterns of motivation and value. 
They learned their lesson, it may be said, the hard way. In their attempts to 
transfer institutions such as parliamentary government, or the model of a 
labor force responding to the pressure of competition, they discovered at con- 
siderable cost that these did not operate as they did in the societies where they 
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originated. Our contribution in the way of theory has here been less important; 
these are social sciences, and in them institutions are of greater concern than 
the human factor, which we as ethnologists hold to be central. Consequently, 
where their own theoretical systems were not elaborately developed, they 
turned to theories that had grown out of the study of the sociological aspects 
of our materials. 

For the humanities, however, the appeal was almost purely intellectual. 
The sheer mass of pertinent data impressed students of these disciplines, and 
they have sought insights into universals and particularistic alternatives in 
creative expression, and in the alignment of form and range of content to be 
found in the most diverse societies. The first of the humanistic fields to experi- 
ence the impact of the cross-cultural point of view was linguistics. Because 
many of the earlier students of anthropology were trained as Indo-European- 
ists, their influence was exerted from inside, so to speak, and they almost 
literally remade the subject of comparative linguistics. Since that time, schol- 
ars in the fields of art history and criticism, and in the comparative study of 
music have responded increasingly to the challenges we have set ior those 
whose concepts and standards of evaluation have been drawn from the inten- 
sive study of a restricted series of cultures. Again the continuous references to 
“primitive” mythology found in the writings of students of literature show 
an awareness of the need to take a broad comparative point of view; and once 
committed to this, we can be confident that the excesses in theory or specula- 
tion which have followed the first flush of enthusiasm at the discovery of new 
fields will correct themselves. 

What may be said to be the present alignments in our own science? Can 
we make explicit the tendencies we see growing out of them? One of these 
tendencies is the increasing consciousness of what may be termed pure theory. 
Here we are responding to the seilgeist of our society; for how often do we not 
hear references to the fact that Einstein worked with paper and pencil, and 
not in the laboratory? Yet the laboratory, the telescope, were there to bring 
the results of Einstein’s calculations to the test; laboratories and telescopes 
that could subject the data to a degree of scientific control which, alas, we 
who deal with the varieties of human behavior cannot approach. It is not 
within my province here to go into the intellectual history of our times and 
explore the value of this effort. Our earlier tradition of the empirical approach 
and the inductive process still manifests vitality, and we are still much con- 
cerned with getting our teeth into a field problem and only a little with get- 
ting a pencil to a formula. And if it be said that my own sense of balance in 
these matters needs to be redressed, I hasten to add that I hold devotion both 
to theory and data essential to any science. 

We have continued our deep interest in social institutions, even while many 
of us have continued to emphasize the need to understand the total range of 
human behavior. After all, we must remember that the earliest contribution 
to the systematic empirical study of nonliterate peoples was Morgan’s re- 
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search in kinship, and the subject has had a fascination for us ever since. This 
is proper, for in any kind of cross-cultural research, we must sort out our data 
in terms of the established relations between the members of the societies we 
study, or we will get nowhere. What has developed during the last decade or 
two has been the insistence, particularly on the part of our British colleagues, 
that this must be the primary objective of anthropological research and the- 
oretical concern. Certainly their work has demonstrated beyond dispute the 
advantages that lie with those who devote themselves to the intensive and ex- 
clusive study of one single phase of human experience, for they have refined 
methods and theories in the field of social organization to a point far beyond 
anything that had been previously achieved. Yet, somehow, one has a feeling 
that the law of limiting returns must set in soon, if it has not already done so. The 
principle of limited possibilities, hallowed in ethnological theory, is as opera- 
tive in our anthropological world as in the wider universe of culture at large. 
The question of a more fundamental sort, that asks why a given structure per- 
sists and inquires into the nature of its historical relations, will not be downed. 
There are indeed signs that even among those most dedicated to the study 
of social structures, a certain restlessness presages a return to the wider fields 
of ethnological interest. 

For, in truth, anthropology is the study of the whole man, and there is 
ample evidence that as a world body of scholars, we have not lost sight of the 
implications of our mandate. On the continent of Europe, a balance has been 
reached between the study of the humanistic and social phases of our discipline 
that parallels the range of involvement which has marked anthropology in the 
United States since its beginnings. Those who attended the meetings of last 
year will remember that the sections dealing with religion and art attracted 
large numbers. I call to your attention the growing strength of the ethnohis- 
torical approach to the study of the dynamics of human living; to the slacken- 
ing of exclusive emphasis on linguistic structure in favor of ethnolinguistics; 
to the fact that within the last half decade, there has been enough interest in 
ethnomusicology to permit the formation of a separate society and a vigorous 
journal in that field; to the continuing interest in the study of the relation be- 
tween personality and culture, and to the extension of this psychological con- 
cern to cross-cultural research in the fields of perception and motivation. The 
search for methods that will allow us to make a systematic study of the values 
of peoples in different streams of tradition shows that we are not only alive to 
the intangibles of human experience, but are working to extend our range of 
comprehension and mode of analysis of those imponderables. 

We shall obviously continue to do our utmost to maintain and extend the 
scientific character of our discipline, and widen the contribution its potential 
clearly shows it is capable of making. But it is also clear, from the present per- 
spective on ethnology, that we are at the same time gaining a consistently 
broader view of the contribution we can make in our study of these aspects 
of human life that call for the development of new kinds of analysis. We recog- 
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nize as well a fact of challenging importance that many outside our science are 
pointing out to us—that it is from our discipline that the humanism of our 
times must come. We shall therefore, I trust, go on reading our Durkheim and 
our Weber; but I am confident that with time more of us will also read our Cas- 
sirer, our Whitehead and our Jane Harrison. 


The History of the Personality of Anthropology* 


A. L. KROEBER 


University of California, Berkeley 


Y PERSONALITY we mean the totality of the faculties, bent, qualities, 

and temperament which characterize an individual person. 

When the term is applied by transfer to anthropology, it continues to de- 
note characteristic activities and propensities, but propensities now of the cur- 
rent of anthropological inquiry viewed as a unit or whole. 

It is thus plain that my title will not allow me to escape the holistic aspects 
of our chosen branch of science. I will seek to pinpoint the core, but cannot 
ignore the peripheries; and our peripheries are wide. 

Yet in spite of much pervasive homogeneity of the personality of anthro- 
pology, I must start, paradoxically, with a duality. 

When we put anthropology and sociology side by side, it is astonishing 
how diverse they are in most of what they specifically do and actually occupy 
themselves with, and yet how alike they prove to be in their general assump- 
tions and basic theory. 

Sociologists and anthropologists agree in dealing with sociocultural phe- 
nomena autonomously. Sociocultural data rest on biotic and individual psychic 
factors, of course, and are therefore limited by them; but they are not in any 
serious measure derivable, constructively explicable, from them. The analysis 
and understanding of sociocultural phenomena must be made first of all in 
terms of sociocultural structure and process. Durkheim called them “social 
facts’; Spencer, ‘‘superorganic effects”” which themselves became causes and 
conditions; Tylor appropriated and defined the term “culture.”’ It is a tru- 
ism, but also an inescapable fact, that man’s societies always exist in associa- 
tion with a culture; his cultures, with a society. Particular studies can ab- 
stract from the social aspects of a situation to investigate the cultural aspects, 
or the reverse, or they can deal with the interaction of the social and cultural 
aspects. This is common doctrine of the two sciences; and it is in contrast with 


* A first draft of this paper was read on May 17, 1958, at the second annual meeting in Berke 
ley of the Kroeber Anthropological Society, under the title: The Personality of Anthropology, 
and has been printed in the Publications of the Society for the fall of 1958. 

The present version, further thought out, somewhat enlarged, and revised, is herewith pub 
lished, with the consent of the Kroeber Anthropological Society, to complete the record of the 
symposium on the History of Anthropology held in plenary session at the Washington meeting. 
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this postulational basis which they share that sociologists show a strong pro- 
pensity to focus their interest on social data, structure, and process, but 
anthropologists on cultural. 

We can go farther. The basic assumptions and principles shared by sociol- 
ogy and anthropology are virtually the only general theory existing in that 
area which it has become customary to call ‘‘social science.”” Economics, poli- 
tics, jurisprudence obviously concern themselves with particular facets of so- 
ciety and culture. They take for granted that there is a larger totality, but 
scarcely concern themselves with it. Psychology is of course basically oriented 
toward individuals, much as is biology; social psychology represents a sec- 
ondary extension, in the development of which sociology was about as im- 
portant, at least in our own country, as was psychology itself. Classical eco- 
nomic theory was formulated earlier than generic sociocultural theory. This 
was possible because it applied to only one special part of the sociocultural 
totality, and because economic phenomena tend in their nature to come more 
quantified than other behavioral data. The classical economic theory was 
also a relatively well-insulated model, whose effectiveness rested upon the as- 
sumption that economic phenomena could profitably be considered in a virtual 
vacuum; if other motivations had new and then to be admitted, common-sense 
psychology was sufficient. 

Not only do sociology and anthropology then essentially share their basic 
theory, but this theory is the only holistic one yet evolved for the sociocultural 
realm. 

In view of this sharing of their basic concepts, it is remarkable how prepon- 
erantly sociology and anthropology do not share the areas which they work 
most actively, do not share the methods by which they work them, or the 
interests which motivate them. 

Most conspicuous, of course, is the virtually total neglect by sociology of 
several of the fields which between them constitute the majority of the area 
operated in by anthropology. These fields are: biological anthropology, mis- 
named physical in days when souls were still maintained to be separate from 
bodies; archeology and prehistory; linguistics, general, descriptive, and histori- 
cal; culture history; primitive ethnology; and the folk ethnography of peas- 
antry in civilized countries as it is pursued in Europe. Sociologists do not hesi- 
tate to use results obtained by us in these subdisciplines; but they rarely make 
intrinsic contributions to them, as all anthropologists do in one or more of the 
fields. 

Now it is notable that with one exception—that of primitive ethnography 
—all these fields are shared by us anthropologists with nonanthropologists of 
some kind or other. Biological anthropology of course is only a fragment of 
biology, and whether a worker calls himself anthropologist, anatomist, or 
human geneticist is largely a matter of his job classification. Archeology in- 
evitably runs into art and classic studies—there even are notable university 
departments named “Art and Archeology,” and our Archaeological Institute 
of America was founded and is run by classical scholars. Somewhat similarly, 
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prehistory merges into protohistory and full history. Some general linguists 
have been recruited from anthropology, but more from the various philologies. 
Culture history has been pursued also by historians and geographers, and 
some of the best has come from Sinologists like Laufer and Carter. European 
folk ethnography is closest to what we in England and America call folklore, 
and in folkloristic activity the students of English and other current languages 
of civilization are more numerous than we. The result is that unless anthropolo- 
gists specialize in primitive ethnography—which no one other than they seems 
to want to undertake—they share their specialty with collaborators in some 
natural science or in some humanity and are likely to be outnumbered by 
them. 

What impulse is it that drives anthropologists as a group to participate in 
so many fields which are already being cultivated by others? It seems to be a 
two-pronged impulse to apperceive and conceive at once empirically and 
holistically. We constitute one of the smaller learned professions, but we aim 
to take in perhaps larger tracts of phenomena than any other discipline. Our 
total coverage must thus of necessity mostly be somewhat thin. Yet it is rarely 
either vague or abstruse—we start with concrete facts which we sense to carry 
an interest, and we stay with them. Perhaps our coverage can fairly be called 
spotty; though without implication of being random, irrelevant, disconnected. 
If a whole is steadily envisaged, the relation of its fragments can become sig- 
nificant, provided the known parts are specific and are specifically located 
within the totality. At any rate, the holistic urge is perhaps what is most dis- 
tinctive of us as a group. 

This is balanced by a love of fact, an attachment to phenomena in them- 
selves, to perceiving them through our own senses. This taproot we share with 
the humanities. And we also tend strongly here toward the natural history ap- 
proach. Sociologists have called us ‘‘nature lovers” and ‘bird watchers,” 
Steve Hart and John Bennett say; and from their angle, the epithets stick. 
They have added another: “antiquarians.” There are anthropological museums 
of tangible objects, but no sociological museums. We are strong on photo- 
graphs, films, and tapes that reproduce sights and sounds. We write chapters 
on art in ethnographies and sometimes offer courses in primitive art. How 
many sociologists would venture that or even hanker to be venturing it? 

We insist on fieldwork as an opportunity, a privilege, and a professiona! 
cachet. We want the face-to-face experience with our subjects. The anonymity 
of the sociological questionnaire seems to us bloodless, even though its specilic- 
ity and quantifiability are obvious assets to which we cannot easily attain by 
our methods. When the Lynds first went in person to study Middletown- 
Muncie, it was widely heralded as a taking-over of anthropological technique. 

To return to the other prong, the holism, this seems expressed also in our 
inclination to historical and to comparative treatment. American sociology is 
certainly neither antihistorical nor anticomparative in principle; but it cer- 
tainly is primarily interested in the here and now, in our own culture and socia! 
structure more often than in foreign, remote, or past ones. Sociology began 
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with a marked ameliorative bent, and with concern for practical matters of 
utility. Anthropology commenced rather with an interest in the exotic and 
useless. We did not constitute our Society for Applied Anthropology until 
1941. The ‘‘action research” of World War II was largely thrust upon us by 
government and military, and by some it is remembered largely as a sort of 
spree of forced decision-making on grossly inadequate information. 

It is certainly significant that the sharing of anthropological fields is with 
the natural sciences (I am still including psychology in the natural sciences) 
and with the humanities. The only active overlap of long standing with any 
social science is that on theory with sociology, with which we also share some 
interest in demography. Specific primitive ethnography and perhaps most of 
the community studies in civilized societies continue to be done by anthropolo- 
gists, but quantifiable studies of problems in civilized countries by sociologists. 
The latter tend to define terms more sharply and problems more limitedly. 
They probably rank next to economists and psychologists in abundance of 
statistical treatment. We still tend to shy at statistics. 

Balancing our virtual agreement on sociocultural theory, there exists a 
strong drift in sociology to emphasize social structure and social action as com- 
pared with cultural product or pattern, and to assume or treat the cultural ac- 
companiments as implicit, contained in, or derivative from the social structure. 
Anthropologists, at any rate until recently, and going back as far as Tylor, 
have contrariwise emphasized culture as their special concern. To be sure they 
have made almost a fetish of the social feature of kinship, and have frequently 
given close attention to specific aspects of social structure and functioning, ever 
since the initial days of Morgan and Bachofen. But they tend to look upon 
society as one part of the total domain of culture, on which one can specialize 
or not as one can specialize on religion or art or values, or again on subsistence 
or technology or economic life. This procedure works with us to give consistent 
results, much as the contrasting sociological assumption and procedures yield 
effective results in their hands. 

However, there is a point which no one appears yet to have thought quite 
through. Developmentally, evolutionistically, society far antedates and thus 
underlies culture, as shown by the existence of complex societies, especially 
among insects, long before any culture existed. In man, who alone of all species 
on earth possesses culture in substantial measure, this culture invariably co- 
exists with society. In analytic study the two are separable, and in practice, I 
repeat, one can focus on societies, or on cultures, or try to focus on the interre- 
lations of the two. However, it remains conceptually unclear, at least to me, 
how the sociologist can successfully treat culture as something embedded in or 
derivative from social phenomena, and the anthropologist can with equal suc- 
cess treat social structure as only a compartment or sector of culture. There is 
some legerdemain of words at work here, I feel, which my rational eye is not 
fast enough to perceive. I must admit I have found few colleagues who were 
seriously troubled by the contradiction that puzzles me. 

I encounter a possibly related blocking of thought when I try to define 
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“social anthropology” as a conscious movement or strand within total anthro- 
pology. It has emerged since my own maturity, as a successor to ‘‘functional- 
ism,” and the present generation of British social anthropologists have been 
trained by the ‘“‘functionalists’”’ Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown. In Britain, 
where sociology is only recently recognized, anthropologists stress the ‘ 
aspect of their work, and appear to accord primacy to social structure and 
functioning almost as much as do American sociologists. At the same time 
they are obviously interested in cultures holistically, much as the rest of us are, 
even though, also like us, they rarely in a career get around to portraying or 
dissecting the entire totality of even one culture and society. They certainly 
are excellent primitive ethnographers, as indeed Malinowski was—and su- 
premely so—when he did not let facile theorizing seduce him away from his 
superb descriptions of concrete culture functioning. But why the sense of 
separatism of a limited circle of social anthropologists? 

In America social anthropology seems to have become consciously active 
when Lloyd Warner returned from his association with Radcliffe-Brown in 
Australia. Warner is interested in the interactions of persons in society, espe- 
cially our own, and perhaps most of all in social mobility. He uses cultura! 
data skilfully to vivify his findings which basically concern our class structur- 


‘social”’ 


ing. 

The British social anthropologists certainly are really still doing old- 
fashioned ethnography—reporting on primitive cultures more often than we 
now are doing it. Also, they start from the phenomena, let these take them 
where they lead, and are in no sense system mongers. But they seem to be giv- 
ing their ethnography additional depth, or texture, by socializing it more than 
when Boas, Lowie, Spier, and I were concentrating on laying bare the skeletal 
structures of cultures. If this is so, the fact would take social anthropology out 
of the category of a cult, and would leave it as an endeavor at needed and vital 
enrichment of long-established basic cultural aims. 

In that case “‘social anthropology” would resemble culture-and-personal- 
ity, or personality-in-culture, which started out somewhat self-consciously as 
the revolutionary adding of a new dimension to the view of culture, but which 
seems now essentially to be contributing to the portrayal of culture a greater 
depth of personalization than was formerly thought necessary, possible, or 
meet. 

There is another factor which may have impinged on social anthropology, 
namely, influence from applied anthropology. The period of rapid develop- 
ment of both is the same; and in both movements culture has lost some of its 
primacy as focus of interest. Not that applied anthropology wants to minimize 
culture or to bypass it. It recognizes cultural forms and that it must operate 
with them, since it is by alteration of these forms that it can achieve the end of 
social welfare, which is the welfare of whole societies or of social groups within 
them. 

The lateness of the beginnings of applied anthropology is really remarkable, 
when we consider that economics and politics, and largely sociology also, com- 
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menced to be studied precisely because they were considered useful, and still 
are pursued mainly in that belief. True, similar claims were now and then ad- 
vanced for anthropology as far back as the 19th century, as by Tylor, but they 
made little impression: they resulted in no organized effort, and long attracted 
no following. Anthropology continued to be pursued out of curiosity—all the 
effect on the current of mundane activity hoped for by anthropologists like 
Powell and Boas and Sapir was an intellectual influence. This fact is not re- 
alized by many of our younger colleagues, and has sometimes been forgotten 
by those not so young, who grew up in, or were early induced to accept, the 
assumption that anthropology was a social science and must therefore neces- 
sarily comprise applied as well as fundamental intellectual activity. 

If I do not say more about applied anthropology, it is for lack of personal 
experience. I have never practiced nor even dabbled in it. I am not trying to 
deny it a place. We are certainly all of us grateful that the scheme of the uni- 
verse allows the applied art of scientific medicine to flourish alongside the 
fundamental sciences of physiology and biochemistry, and engineering beside 
physics. It is by its fruits that applied anthropology should be appraised. But 
I would be a poor appraiser. There are some individuals who can in their own 
person make notable contributions in both approaches: Pasteur, for instance, 
and Virchow, and our own Margaret Mead. But there are others whose bent is 
one way or the other, and who can produce more successfully by keeping that 
bent. I am in this category. 

I have said that primitive ethnography is the only field in anthropology 
which no one else wants to share with us. I might have added that it is also the 
field for which it has been notoriously most difficult to secure research funds 
from foundations and academic sources. Our other unique propensity in social 
science is our holism. It is therefore a natural supposition that the two peculi- 
arities may be connected. I owe to Walter Goldschmidt the suggestion that 
our early and continued holistic proclivities are derivative from concern with 
primitive peoples, and that this led also to our emphasis on cultural relativism. 
I believe that this interpretation must be accepted. Interest in one’s self and 
appanages can never be wholly discarded, but it tends to extend itself outward 
slowly. Yet once there exists genuine curiosity about the peripheries, these, in 
conjunction with the ever-present center, imply an interest in the relation of 
the two foci, and in the whole which the foci encompass or indicate. The history 
of the origin of grammar in the Mediterranean world illustrates the involved 
mechanism. The Greeks seem to have developed for themselves, by reasoning 
more than by substantive analysis, some few rudimentary principles of Greek 
grammar. But the full structure became recognized only after Alexander’s 
conquest, when Hellenized Cilicians and Thracians were able to view Greek in 
comparison and contrast to their ‘‘barbarous” mother tongues. Much so, the 
past and contemporary anthropological readiness to deal with the remote, the 
exotic, even the illiterate and deprived, seems to have led to and promoted 
holistic approaches and relativistic thinking. 

As for relativism, I accept the criticism sometimes made, that as a final 
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conclusion and summating principle it is sterile and a renunciation, as indeed 
any terminal thinking must be. But as a validated assumption serving as the 
basis for further inquiry, relativism is both indispensable and productive. 

Since personalities are initially determined by their ancestry, it is a relevant 
fact, if I am right, that anthropology was originally not a social science at all. 
Its father was natural science; its mother, esthetically tinged humanities. Both 
parents want to attain reasoned and generalized conclusions; but they both 
also want to reach them by way of their senses as well as by reasoning. After a 
brief first childlike decade or two of outright speculation, anthropology settled 
down to starting directly from experienced phenomena, with a bare minimum 
of ready-made abstraction and theory, but with a glowing conviction that it 
was entering new territory and making discovery. Its discovery was conscious- 
ness of the world of culture, an enormous product and a vast influence, with 
forms and patterns of its own, and a validating principle: relativity. There were 
far boundaries to this demesne, which included in its totality alike our own and 
the most remote and diverse human productivities. The vision was wide, 
charged, and stirring. It may perhaps fairly be called romantic: certainly it 
emerged historically about at the time point when esthetic romanticism was 
intellectualizing. The pursuit of anthropology must often have seemed strange 
and useless to many people, but no one has ever called it an arid or a toneless or 
a dismal science. 

Now, maturity has stolen upon us. The times and utilitarianism have 
caught up with us, and we find ourselves classified and assigned to the social 
sciences. It is a dimmer atmosphere, with the smog of jargon sometimes hang- 
ing heavy. Generalizations no longer suffice; we are taught to worship Ab- 
straction; sharp sensory outlines have melted into logicoverbal ones. As our 
daily bread, we invent hypotheses in order to test them, as we are told is the 
constant practice of the high tribe of physicists. If at times some of you, like 
myself, feel somewhat ill at ease in the house of social science, do not wonder: 
we are changelings therein; our true paternity lies elsewhere. 

I do not end on a note of despondency; for the routes of fulfillment are 
many. And specifically, it is well that with all their differences of habitus, of 
attitude, of kinds of building stones, sociology and anthropology have emerged 
with a substantially common basic theory. That should be an encouragement 
to both, and a rallying point to others. And it will serve as a foundation for all 
the social sciences to build on. 
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Japanese Folk-Beliefs' , 


ICHIRO HORI 


Tohoku University 


q 
INTRODUCTION 


HE purposes of this article are (1) to discuss the relationship between the 

basic social structure and the religious organization in Japanese rural 
culture, and (2) to explain the historical circumstances and processes which 
have led to present Japanese folk-beliefs. 

I believe that the essence of Japanese folk-beliefs lies in the interaction of 
two belief systems: a little tradition, which is based on blood or close commu- 
nity ties; and a great tradition, introduced from without, which is adopted by 
individual or group choice. Multilayered, coexistent and syncretistic beliefs 
are found everywhere in Japanese rural society. These belief patterns are based 
both on the existence of native religion centering around the worship of an- 
cestors and on the various kinds of religion brought from outside by mission- 
aries or believers who belong to the great traditions, or to the more advanced 
little traditions. 

By little tradition I mean the native or folk religions, including the ad- 
vanced Shinto, which came out of the ancient Japanese geographic and cul- 
tural circumstances; by the great tradition, I mean Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddism—highly developed religious and philosophical importations. These 
two systems became intertwined after centuries, and Japanese folk-beliefs de- 
veloped as an integrated whole out of the interaction of many separate ele- 
ments (cf. Redfield 1953). 

I should first like to discuss the so-called désoku-group and dézoku-beliefs. 
Dézoku, as it is called by Japanese sociologists, is considered to be a basic kin- 
ship system of Japanese rural society (cf. Ariga 1943; Yanagita 1943; Sugiura 
1937; Mogami 1937; Miyamoto 1949; Kitano 1939; Oikawa 1939; Nagai 
1953). 

Next, I shall explain actual instances of folk-beliefs in rural society and 
illustrate with a typical farming village in Central Japan to show that folk- 
beliefs consist of many separate elements deriving from the little tradition, the 
advanced little tradition, the great traditions, and a mixture of the little and 
great traditions. The third part of the article will discuss the possibility of co- 
hesion between the little tradition and the great traditions, combined into 
newly integrated folk-beliefs. The section on ancestral spirit worship, dead 
spirit worship, and the conception of the other world deals with subjects at the 
center of in-group beliefs in Japanese rural society. Religious hospitality ap- 
pears to have developed around these beliefs and conceptions. When the two 
clearly unrelated belief systems—the former ancestral and particular, and the 
latter expansive and universal—are accepted and supported by the villagers, 
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internal change in village community structure and village life can be brought 
about. The activities of an itinerant missionary may open up a new religious 
world to the villagers through miraculous demonstrations or the divinely pos- 
sessed preaching of gospels unknown to the rural audience. One of the major 
problems of Japanese religious history is to grasp the importance of the role 
played by such migratory missionaries in forming folk-beliefs in Japan. The 
solution has profound implications for our understanding of the culture and 
ethos of the Japanese people. The final section pursues this relationship among 
the belief in goryo-shin (unfriendly spirits of the dead), Nembuisu magic, 
Onmyé-dé (Japanized Taoism mixed with primitive shamanism), and Shugen- 
dé (Buddhist asceticism mixed with Shinto, Buddhism, Taoism, and popular 
shamanism). These last three were brought into conflict with the belief in 
goryo-shin, and then penetrated into Japanese rural society to establish the 
dualistic structure of the beliefs and culture of the Japanese people. 


DOZOKU-SYSTEM AND ITS BELIEF-SYSTEM 

Dézoku is the smallest family unit in contemporary rural Japan and is, so 
far as we know, the smallest unit in which collective beliefs lie. The term 
dézoku denotes a family grouping of a main family (hon-ké) and branch fam- 
ilies (bun-ké) which are linked by patrilineal kinship. The d6zoku-group which 
one may find exemplified in several districts at the present time appears to have 
a historical connection with the clan system of antiquity and the kinship sys- 
tem of the Medieval Period. The d6zoku is considered to have been the basic 
unit of Japanese rural society. One of the oldest and most common Japanese 
terms for the d6zoku-group is the word maki, literally ‘‘an enclosure,”’ which 
is a group having the same surname. Even today, the main family is called 
maki-kashira, which means “‘head of the maki” (Yanagita 1943: 14-15). While 
the dézoku-group consists of the main family and its patrilineally related 
branch families, occasionally some branch families are not actually related, but 
have been elevated from the status of servant family to that of a branch family 
by its head (Ariga 1943:98-100). 

The dézoku is the smallest economic, social, and cultural unit in the village. 
The religious unity of any given dézoku-group is shown by the fact that in 
principle each has its own particular shrine and its own cemetery. The mem- 
bers of the dézoku-group must take part in the annual festivals and the mem- 
orial services for ancestors under the leadership of the head of the main family. 

The main family, or its head, possesses political, economic, and spiritual 
authority, and has the responsibility of overseeing the daily life of all the 
branch families. In turn, members of the branch families are obliged to serve 
the main family spiritually and materially. The principle on which a patrilineal 
d6zoku-group is based is illustrated in the accompanying chart. 

According to Ariga (1943:118-120, 636-639) the Saito dézoku-group in 
Iwate Prefecture offers a typical example of an actual dézoku system. It con- 
sists of 34 families: a main family, five patrilineal branch families, two patri- 
lineal subbranch families, and 26 nonconsanguineally related (‘‘fictive’’) 
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branch families and their subbranch families promoted from servant status. 
Its structure is shown in figure 2. 

The relationship between the main family and the branch families in the 
Saito d6zoku-group is reflected in mutual aid in daily life. This cooperation is 
especially apparent in such cases as building or thatching a house, well-sink- 
ing, and at the time of births, marriages, and deaths. There is also a custom 
that the members of branch families must periodically greet, or in some way 
help, the main families, as the following calendar shows: 


December 30 of the lunar calendar (The lunar calendar will be used here. Decem 
ber 30, 1958, falls, for example, on February 18 of the solar calendar). One person from 


Main Family———| has 18 “‘fictive”’ branch families which consist of three upper-class families 
| (Hon-ke) (Bekke-kaku Nago), nine middle-class families (Bunke Nago), four lower 
(class families (Yashiki Nago), and two lowest-class families (Saku Nago). 


| —First Patrilineal Branch Family———/ has five “fictive” branch families, two middle-class 
| (Saka-ya) \ families, and three lower-class families. 


|_Patrilineal Subbranch Family 


—Second Patrilineal Branch Family} has two “fictive” branch families: one middle- 
(Naka-ya) class and one lower-class. 

—Third Patrilineal Branch Family - has one lower-class “‘fictive’’ branch family. 
(Tahei) 


—Patrilineal Subbranch Family 


—Fourth Patrilineal Branch Family 
(Himeguri) 


—Fifth Patrilineal Branch Family 
(Shin-ya) (n.b. Saka-ya, Naka-ya, etc., are the names of the houses.) 


Fic. 2. Structure of the Saito dézoku-group. 
(Arasawa-mura, Ninoye-gun, Iwate Prefecture) 


each branch family goes to the main family to help make rice cakes (mochi), the most 
important and sacred food at the New Year Festival and other festival days and cere- 
monies in Japan. About this time, the main family gives gifts to the branch families, 
which in turn offer their small, hand-made goods to the main family (seibo-ret). 

January 1 (February 19). The men of the branch families usually visit the main 
family to give greetings on the New Year; the host and hostess of the main family give 
them special food and saké in return. On the next day, the same greetings are done by 
the women of the branch families. 

January 15 (March 5). Members of the branch families gather at the house of the 
main family to make rice cakes for the Little New Year (Ko-shégatsu). After dinner, 
there is a mimic celebration of rice planting in the garden of the main family’s house. 

January 19 (March 9). Ceremonial distribution of sacred rice cakes for New Year. 
The members of the branch families take pieces of sacred cakes and dine together at 
the main family’s house. 
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July 13-16 (August 27-30). Bon Festival. Members of branch families clean the 
ancestors’ tombs (usually stone monuments) in the main family’s graveyard on July 13. 
Early in the morning of July 14, members of branch families gather at the main family’s 
house in order to perform the Bon Festival (memorial services for the spirits of an- 
cestors and all souls of the dead); they clean the house and prepare the ornaments and 
new altars for the coming spirits or souls from “Other Land.” After this, all members 
of the dézoku-group go to the graveyard with offerings and worship at their ancestors’ 
tombs. Breakfast and lunch are served by the host of the main family. On the afternoon 
of July 16, members of the branch families again gather with the main family to honor 
the ancestors’ spirits as well as all the souls enshrined in the special altars and to say 
good-bye to those who are returning to “Other Land.” 


HORI] 


Centering around the New Year and the Bon Festival, ceremonial gatherings 
or visitings at the main family’s house took place on March 3 (April 21; the 
so-called Doll Festival, Hina-matsuri), on April 3 (May 21), on May 5 (June 
21, the so-called Boys’ Festival, Tango-no-sekku), on August 15 (September 
27, the Harvest Moon Festival), on September 29 (November 10, Twenty- 
ninth Day Festival) and on October 20 (November 30, Twentieth Day Festi- 
val). 

These customs are not unique to this dézoku-group, but are universal in 
dézoku-groups in Japanese rural society. Generally speaking, the ancestral 
tablets are in the Buddhist altar of the main family’s house and therefore mem- 
bers of branch families usually gather with the main family to take part in the 
services. I suppose that underlying these customs are deep-rooted and ancient 
feelings of ancestor-worship which are reflected in the New Year Festival, in 
the ancestor-worship at the equinoctial week in spring and autumn, and in the 
Bon Festival. 

The spiritual and religious center of the dézoku-group is symbolized in the 
kabu-ké or senso-k6. Kabu is a synonym for maki and essentially means dézoku. 
Thus, the kabu-ké is the religious association of the dézoku-group, and the 
senzo-k6 is the association governing the ritual meeting for common ancestor 
worship. One of the significances of these ké is that the privilege of joining 
these associations is limited to members of the dézoku-group and never dis- 
tributed to members of families which are related only by marriage. Presum- 
ably it reflects the prototype of ancestor-worship, basic to the social structure 
in Japan (Hori 1951:139-143). 

However, ancestor-worship in senzo-k6 or kabu-ké gradually deteriorated 
with the rise of the tutelary gods of these d6zoku which attained social pre- 
eminence, and these newly emergent gods ultimately became the ordinary vil- 
lage gods of today (Hori 1951:143-168). The beliefs which evolved from the 
d6zoku-groups are of basic importance in the structure of contemporary Jap- 
anese village society. These center around the idea that the spirit becomes dei- 
fied 33 years after death, and becomes subject to ancestor-worship along with 
the spirits of gods who have some connection with the ancestors of the dézoku- 
group. 

There are a number of increasingly complex steps proceeding from the un- 
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differentiated, vague conception of “spirits” to the gradual articulation and 
clarification of such deification and the “divinity” of spirits. In each Japanese 
farming community the growth and development of beliefs originally made for 
a self-sufficiency in spirits, a self-sufficiency that was found in economic and 
social as well as in religious aspects of life. In brief, a differentiation took 
place among dézoku-groups which were originally in a state of Autarchie or 
autonomy; the rise of a particular dézoku-group to economic pre-eminence 
was accompanied by the spread and gradual dominance of its own origina! 
beliefs, which may have been poodified or infused with new elements, but which 
never lost their essential identity with their particular dézoku-group. More- 
over the state of autonomy among the dézoku-groups was also disturbed from 
without; new religions such as Buddhist sects, Confucianism, popular Taoism, 
and advanced Shrine Shintoism penetrated it. This external influence came in 
various forms: invasion and domination, an influx of new settlers, or mission- 
aries. Thus, the original vague, local, spiritual concept became differentiated 
and individualized. The family god or tutelary god became the village god or 
district god, and thus the god of those of different surname and families. In 
this fashion it is believed that the multilayered religious pattern characteristic 
of Japan was evolved. 

This process is seen in the relation between the circles of believers and the 
social units, i.e., the village shrine and temple exist in the consciousness of the 
villagers, and the subdivided village shrines and temples exist in the conscious- 
ness of the village subdivision. The beliefs of these two entities have similar 
characteristics and functions; only the scope of each is different. 

The existence of such a manifold belief system is the universal and typical 
form in Japanese rural society, and the beliefs of members of the village usu- 
ally coincide with their particular position in the social, economic, and politi- 
cal structure. This conception is seen most clearly in a small island village and 
isolated community. 

Hime-shima is an island in the Inland Sea near Kyushu (Higashi-Kunisaki- 
gun, Ohita-ken) where I did field research in 1947. It covers an area of about 
13 square kilometers, is one administrative village, and consists of nine sub- 
divided village units (asa) with a total population of 4,090 in 839 families. The 
center of Hime-shima Village, the western sector (Hon-son), has five aza and 
contains 90 percent of the population. In the eastern part of the island there 
are three small aza: Ohmi dburaku has 53 families, Kane buraku has 16 families, 
and Inazumi buraku 12 families. 

The village Shinto shrine is Hachiman-jinsha Shrine, situated in the middle 
of Hon-son, the main village of the western part, and all the villagers of this 
island are obliged to serve it. This shrine was established under the influence of 
the Great Shrine of Usa-hachiman in northeastern Kyushu, just across the sea 
from Hime-shima Island. The parishioners are divided into six units (ku) con- 
sisting of the five aza of Hon-son, and the combined three buraku of the eastern 
part (Kane, Ohmi and Inazumi). 

These three eastern buraku have their particular subvillage shrine, Hime- 
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koso-jinsha Shrine on the seashore in the eastern part of the island, which is 
attended primarily by the villagers of these three buraku. At the annual festi- 
val (on March 3 of the lunar calendar), four youths from Ohmi buraku and 
two youths each from Kane and Inazumi buraku are chosen to carry the porta- 
ble shrine (mikoshi) from the main shrine to the top of the nearby hill. This 
festival is held under the leadership of the heads of the Nagao families in Kane 
and the Ohmi families in Ohmi. 

Ohmi families in Ohmi buraku divided into two spiritually and materially 
cooperative groups and then into 15 subfamily groups, each with a main fam- 
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ily and some branch families. The main family usually has a Shinto altar as 
well as a Buddhist altar which enshrines the ancestral momumental tablets. 
This buraku has a particular shrine named K6djin which is attended by the 
whole buraku. The first initiatory rites on the 33rd day after birth take place 
at this shrine, suggesting that this was once a tutelary shrine. In addition, 
there is an Inari Shrine (enshrines a god of agriculture), an Ura-ebisu Shrine 
(dedicated to a god of fishery), and a Daishi-dé Temple (enshrining K6bé 
Daishi, the founder of the Buddhist Shingon Sect). 

On the eastern part of the island in Inazumi buraku, nine Nakabori fam- 
ilies form one dézoku-group which consists of a main family, two submain 
families, and six branch families. The main family has an Izushima-mydjin 
Shrine (enshrines a god of water or sea), one of the submain families has an 
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Inari Shrine, and the other a Kéjin Shrine. All the members of this dézoku- 
group participate in the annual festivals in February and August and serve 
these gods. Thus, for example, Matasaku Nakabori, who is a member of the 
branch family, must join in the festivals of the Kdjin Shrine (submain family’s 
Shrine), the Izushima-mydjin Shrine (main family’s Shrine), the Himekoso- 
jinsha Shrine (subvillage Shrine), and the Hachiman-jinsha Shrine (main 
village Shrine) (Hori 1951: 107-118). 

This structure may be understood as being intimately related to the polit- 
ical, economic, and cultural conditions of the islands; the power and influence 
of western village gradually expanded and spread over the isolated eastern 
buraku. 

In other words, the present religious structure can be viewed as the symbol! 
of the enlargement of the consciousness of the villagers, whose economic, 
political, and cultural environment expanded, creating an association of 
buraku and an organized consciousness of the “island community”’ without a 
corresponding decrease of in-group feeling and cooperation. 

At the end of this section, I should like to call attention to the survivals of 
the dézoku and its belief system shown in the miya-sa system in the festivals 
of village shrines, the religious union of regional kumi, kaito and ké, and so on. 
The miya-za (also called the ¢6-ya) system is a group of families having the 
privilege of caring for the gods in the village shrine. There are three systems 
for serving the village shrine: (1) service which is permitted only to a single 
family which was a main family of a former dézoku-group; (2) service per- 
mitted to several special families of the combined dézoku-groups; and (3) 
service which is permitted to all residents of the village (cf. Higo 1938, 1941; 
Wakamori 1950; Hori 1951:169-186). 

Kumi is the regional group of families based on economic and religious 
union. Kaito means “‘enclosure within a fence” and each buraku is a block sep- 
arated by a hedge or moat. One kaito usually has one or two Buddhist temples, 
a Shinto shrine, and one common burial ground. There are many cooperative 
associations for harmonious teamwork, religious practices, annual festivals, 
funeral ceremonies, mutual aid, and so on. K6 is the village religious associa- 
tion based on such criteria as age, sex, situation of the family, and occupation. 
Kumi, kaito and ké apparently assumed some of the functions of the primitive 
dézoku-group (Hori 1951:187-—202). 


ACTUAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF FOLK-BELIEFS IN JAPANESE RURAL SOCIETY 


The relationship between the folk-beliefs and everyday life in an average 
rural community can be shown on the basis of my field research in Satoya- 
mabe-mura, Nagano Prefecture. This village consists of 682 families divided 
into 13 Oh-aza (large subvillage units) and 33 ké-aza (subvillage sections). The 
central Shinto shrine of this village, which all villagers have the duty and right 
to serve, is called Susuki-no-miya; literally, Pampas-grass Shrine, in reference 
to the tradition of the origin of the local god who is supposed to have journeyed 
down the nearby river from a neighboring mountain on a pampas-grass leai. 
The Susuki-no-miya now enshrines two gods: Takeminakata-no-kami, the 
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ancestral god of famous ancient feudal lords and the religiously powerful Suwa 
family who had presided over the neighboring district of Suwa-gun, and who 
were known as the Jin-shi (God’s family) until the end of the Tokugawa Era, 
and Gozu-tenn6, who was originally believed to be a god of epidemics but later 
became known as a guardian against epidemics. The latter is a type of goryé- 
shin (god of gory6), the character and function of which will be described 
below. 

In addition, there is a Buddhist-style miniature shrine and a Buddhist 
bodhisattva’s statue (Bato-kannon: hayagriva in Sanskrit) in the inner shrine. 
This is a remnant of the commingling of Shinto and Buddhism since the Me- 
dieval Period and indicates that this shrine has been influenced by beliefs from 
the Zenk6é-ji Temple, one of the most flourishing Buddhist temples, belonging 
to both the Tendai and Jodo Sects in Nagano Prefecture. There is also a small 
branch shrine which enshrines Prince Shotoku, a Crown Prince of the sixth 
century who endeavored to introduce Buddhism into Japan. He is especially 
honored by the Buddhist Shin Sect as well as by carpenters and other old 
craftsmen. 

Thus, at least four religious elements are found in this shrine: belief in an 
ancestral god of another politically powerful and religious family (a developed 
little tradition) ; belief in gory6-shin (supercommunity, but belonging to a little 
tradition); belief in Zenké-ji Temple (great tradition); and belief in Prince 
Shotoku (great and little traditions). 

The main Buddhist temple in this village is Tosen-ji. It belongs to the 
Shingon Sect and was originally built to serve the main Shinto shrine (Susuki- 
no-miya). A large number of families in this village have religious celebrations 
at this temple during the annual Bon Festival, at the anniversary rites for 
ancestors, and during funeral rites. 

Beyond these two central religious affiliations, each family and each person 
in the village has relationships to many other religious belief systems, the most 
important of which center around the iwai-den or iwai-jin which houses the 
tutelary deity of the extended family. Twenty-eight kinds of Shinto and Bud- 
dhist deities are enshrined in 91 of these iwai-den. Among them the Inari 
Shrine is the largest in number, comprising 46 per cent of the total. The follow- 
ing tabulation gives a partial list of the families, shrines, and festival days of 
Fujii buraku, and illustrates the village members’ relationship to the iwai-den: 


Name of family Name of shrine Festival days 
Yamato and two other families....... ee Beginning of February 
10th of April 
Akagi and seven other families. ..Inari......... Beginning of February 
Futatsugi (B) and 13 other families. . . .Genké-inari. ..25th of May, and 16th of August 
Fujii (A)... ......Shinmei......15th of September 
Kawakami and two other families. ...Taga.........6th of April 
Futatsugi (C) and two other families... Hachiman. .. . 1st of March 
Hachiman... .1st of March 


Fujii (B) and four other families. ....Inari......... Beginning of February 
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These involvements are based upon the old social structure of Japan and 
are still maintained by a consciousness of the relationships within the dézoku 
kinship system by the same surname grouping system, and by the small, local, 
cultural-economic community. At festivals, representatives of the members 
gather in the shrine-owner’s house (usually the traditional Hon-ke, main family) 
and worship at the shrine under the leadership of the head of the main family 
or of the owner. 

Attention should also be given to the other religious phenomena in this 
village, such as the many stone shrines, stone pagodas, phallics, stone monu- 
ments, memorial statues, stone charms, and taboo symbols. There are now 
about 144 small shrines and stone symbols, among which are 42 Nembutsu 
pagodas and Amitabha’s figures, 20 Késhin pagodas, a number of offering 
pagodas for the Lotus Saitra (Saddharmapundarika-satra), memorial pagodas 
for pilgrimages, Baté-kannon statues (Buddhist guardian deity of horses), 
Nijd-san-ya pagodas (for worship on the 23rd night’s moon after the new 
moon), statues of Ddéso-shin (god of the road and travel, and god of sex), 
statues of Kodama-gami (god of silk and the silkworm), and others. Moreover, 
there are many religious associations (Ré) in this village. For example: 


(1) Késhin-ké. Késhin beliefs are an amalgamation of Shinto, Taoism, and Bud- 
dhism. Késhin is believed to have many and various functions in the village. He is, for 
instance, the agricultural god, the protector against misfortune, the god of soil, the god 
of craftsmanship and so forth, and one buraku has two or three associations for service 
to this god. In Fujii buraku there are four such Késhin-k6, one association each being 
organized by the eight Hanaoka families, the 14 Futatsugi families, the four Fujii 
families, and the 14 families consisting of Akagi, Nehagi, Sakashita, and Yamato fami- 
lies. These associations often overlap with the iwai-den system or combine two or three 
iwai-den systems. The members of each association must meet six times yearly at the 
duty house and, after a small festival, discuss the economic and cooperative matters 
of the community and the common problems of daily public life. Often the old persons 
talk about the folk traditions, legends, and history of the village. They feast together 
and, following the old customary Késhin belief, the members sit up through the night. 

(2) Nembutsu-ké is composed of the believers in Amitabha Buddha (A mida-butsu). 
Their main function in the community is to serve the spirits of the dead and sometimes 
to help during funeral rites. This association often combines with the Késhin-ké, and 
is sometimes called Késhin-nembutsu-k6. 

(3) Ise-k6. Members are believers in the mythical ancestral goddess of the Em- 
peror’s family. Each member of this association must pay monthly dues. One or two 
delegates, who are decided upon by lot, worship at the Ise-jingu Shrine in Mie Pre- 
fecture once a year. They distribute the charms and the calendars published by this 
shrine to each member. This association includes almost all members of the village. 
Almost the same function is practiced at (4) the Akiba-ké (association of believers in 
Akiba-sama, the protector against fire). 

(5) Nijt-san-ya-ké (association for the worship of the 23rd night’s moon after the 
new moon). This is a voluntary association of women who meet once a lunar month at 
the village shrine or the duty house. They remain together throughout the night in 
order to worship the moon which appears at the next dawn. Nija-san-ya-sama is be- 
lieved to be the god of easy childbirth and good fortune. 
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(6) Kannon-ké is an association of believers in Baté-kannon, the Buddhist deity 
of the horse. The members of this association are primarily horse-drivers and owners 


of horses and cows. 

Other k6 associations are (7) Yama-no-kami-ké (an association of believers in the 
mountain-god) and (8) Ainoene-ké (an association of believers in Daikoku-sama, a god 
of good luck and good harvest). 


In addition to these complicated religious observances, each family has its 
own Shinto and Buddhist altars in the living room which serve the spirits of 
the family ancestors and where the gods are prayed to for good health and good 
harvest. In the kitchen there are usually altars of Daikoku-sama and Ebisu- 
sama. (Both of these are generally believed to be the gods of good harvest and 
good luck.) Moreover, there are many Shinto, Onmyé-dé (Way of Yin-yang), 
and Buddhist charms and amulets on the pillars and walls, distributed by 
wandering missionaries from some of the larger shrines and temples. The 
villagers also believe there are gods of the well, the fireplace, the wash room, the 
gate and so forth, in each house (Hori 1951:94~—107). 


ANCESTRAL SPIRIT WORSHIP, DEAD SPIRIT WORSHIP, AND THE 
CONCEPTION OF THE “OTHER WORLD” 

Religious invasion into the small exclusive communities has been made 
possible by the characteristic religious attitudes of these Japanese villagers. 
Thus, we must pursue some of the beliefs about the dead, which may be con- 
sidered the prototype of spirit worship and which later took the form of an- 
cestral spirit worship. These beliefs, it seems to me, focus on in-group attitudes 
in Japanese rural society and form a core of that “rural hospitality’? which 
makes it possible for missionaries to come peacefully into a village. 

In order to indicate more clearly this characteristic “hospitality,” I would 
like to call attention to the dual-location shrine system in Japan, whereby one 
Shinto shrine usually has two separate shrine buildings or two féte places. For 
example, one shrine may be on the top of or in the mountain, while the other 
is in the village or at the foot of the mountain. They are usually called the 
yama-miya (mountain shrine) and sato-miya (village shrine). Villagers believe 
that during festivals the god alternates between the top of the mountain and 
the village (Yanagita 1947:1-122). 

There are many variations of this shrine system. For instance, in the plains 
areas there are two distinct shrine buildings, one called on-sha (main or or- 
dinary shrine) and the other oftabi-sho (lodging shrine) or kari-miya (tem- 
porary shrine). On festival days the portable shrine (mikoshi) is carried on 
the shoulders of young men from the hon-sha to the otabi-sho or kari-miya 
and back again after the special services. 

In most Japanese farming villages, there is a common idea that the god 
of the rice-fields comes down from the nearby mountain or hill at the beginning 
of spring before the seeding to guard his worshippers’ fields. After the harvest, 
at the beginning of winter, he returns to the mountain or hill and becomes a 
mountain god for the winter. 
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A possible connection between mountain and spirit may be manifested in 
the New Year and Bon Festivals. For example, in the Bon Festival there are 
the widespread customs of making a ‘“‘bon-road,” gathering the “‘bon-flowers,” 
and making a “bon-fire.’”” The bon-road is usually constructed before the Bon 
Festival Days (originally July 13-16 of the lunar calendar). The villagers clean 
the path from the top of the mountain to the village so that the visiting spirits 
of the dead may come down easily. 

“The gathering of bon-flowers” takes place immediately before the Fes 
tival, when the villagers go to the hills or mountains to gather the seven kinds 
of special wild flowers—the Chinese bellflower, bush clover, wild pink, wild 
lily, and so forth. In traditional terms these flowers are considered symbols 
of the spirits of the dead, and this custom is called ‘‘the invitation of the bon- 
flowers.” 

The bon-fire custom is one in which villagers go to a mountain or hilltop 
in a group to build a big fire or light torches in order to meet and welcome the 
coming spirits of the dead. In some districts these torches are lighted at the 
cemeteries or at the village limits. In still other districts, high lanterns are set 
in gardens which are lighted for the same purpose. These customs are probably 
transformations of the mountain bon-fire tradition (Yanagita 1939:450—468; 
Hori 1951:207-211). 

Immediately before the New Year Festival, the head of each family must 
go to the mountain in order to gather pine branches which are believed to be 
the symbol of the god of New Year. I suppose this custom is similar to that of 
gathering the bon-flowers (Yanagita 1939:468; Hori 1951:211-—212). 

Another important folk-belief is that a particular mountain, considered to 
be the ‘Other World,” is associated with the spirit of the dead at the time of 
funerals and for some time afterwards. One noteworthy fact concerning Jap- 
anese funeral rites is that the ancient Mikado’s (emperors’) tombs are officially 
called san-ry6, which means ‘‘mountainous high tomb,” and ‘‘to make a Mi- 
kado’s tomb” is colloquially described also as “‘to make a mountain” (yama- 
tsukuri). This is not necessarily a special concept reserved for the royal family 
and noblemen in ancient times, but one generally accepted by the peasantry. 
There is abundant evidence of the survival of customs and sayings based on 
this idea (Hori 1951: 213-216). For instance, Tsuken Islanders in the Okinawa 
Archipelago name their graveyard gosho-yama (mountain of the Other World); 
Oki Islanders and some villagers in Honshu also name theirs yama (mountain). 
Funeral rites are sometimes called yama-shigoto (business in the mountain), 
yama-koshirae (making a mountain), and the mortician or performer of funeral 
rites is called the yama-shi (worker in the mountain), yama-no-hito (man in 
the mountain); the funeral procession is also called yama-yuki (going to the 
mountain), and so forth (Yanagita 1937:70, 117-119, 132-133, 145, 161; Hori 
1951:216-217). 

There is a custom of constructing two graves, one for burying the corpse 
and the other for worship of the spirit of the deceased. This custom is peculiar 
to Japan, and even now is widespread from the Kanto to Chugoku Districts 
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in Central Honshu (Hori 1951: 217-222; cf. Yanagita 1937; Mogami 1956). 
It is no doubt connected in some way with the custom of cremation, which was 
introduced from India in 676 A.D. under the influence of Buddhism, since 
they have associated customs. For example, farmers in Japan do not honor 
dead bodies, as they believe the body and the spirit are easily separable and 
that the spirit should go up higher and higher after death. 

Connected with the literal term concerning the mountain of the dead 
(shide-no-yama) is the idea that the spirit of the dead must go beyond the 
mountain before it arrives at the “Other World,” as the mountain is supposed 
to exist on the route to the ‘‘Other World’”’; the cuckoo was believed to be the 
messenger between the two worlds. In fact, there are many legends and myths 
of sacred birds possessed by spirits or gods, and at the Bon Festival large red 
dragonflies symbolize the messengers of the coming spirits of the dead. There is 
a prohibition against catching dragonflies at the Bon season in the Kyoto, 
Chugoku, and Kyushu areas (Yanagita 1939:450; Hori 1951:230-238). 

The belief that “the dead go to the mountain” commonly encountered in 
various traditions and customs, and the corollary concept of ‘‘dying in the 
mountains” as mentioned above, may be considered to be an original form and 
the basis for the concept of the sacred mountains of ancient Japan. In many of 
them, a paradise and hell were believed to exist together, and it is told in old 
Japanese legends that certain Buddhist monks, Shinto priests, or yama-bushi 
(ascetics and priests in the Shugen-d6 Sect) met ghosts in such mountains as 
Osore-san, Tate-yama, Haku-san, Kumano-san, Hiko-san. Even now, spe- 
cial memorial services for the spirits of the dead take place at the time of the 
Bon Festival at such sacred mountains (Hori 1951:238—247). 

I presume that the yama-bushi in the Shugen-dé Sect, who had a deep 
influence on the folk-beliefs, and on the custom of making pilgrimages to the 
sacred Shinto and Buddhist mountains, are connected with these beliefs. This 
will be described in the following section. 


“HITO-GAMI” (MAN-GODS) AND THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND 
TRADITIONS OF ITINERANT MISSIONARIES 


We have seen that Japanese rural society has both a “‘little tradition’ 
(based on the dézoku ancestral spirit worship) and a “great tradition” (based 
on the subdivision of the buddhas’ or bodhisattvas’ spirits). The little tradi- 
tion in Japanese folk-beliefs had a dualistic system which evidently originated 
in the coalescence of aboriginal and later immigrant cultures. This coalescence 
is directly symbolized in Japanese mythology as the coordinate concept of 
the gods which were named the ama-tsu-kami (gods of heaven) and the kuni- 
isu-kami (gods of the earth or territory). The former were usually believed to 
be the ancestors of the rulers, the latter of the ruled. 

The mythology written in the ‘““Kojiki” and the “Nihongi,” both of which 
were compiled by the oral transmitters of Imperial family’s myths in the sev- 
enth century, abound in stories of the activities of the heavenly gods and the 
culture-heroes who came from the “Other Land” (Toko-yo or Eternal Land) 
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and beyond the sea to establish and transmit new political and social orders, 
techniques, cultures, and beliefs. The existence of these myths seems to indicate 
that supernatural powers and superior culture usually came from the outside to 
the exclusive in-group society, and it reflects some of the contacts between the 
aborigines and immigrants in prehistoric times. 

The idea of a “supernatural power” and ‘‘superior culture’ coming from 
outside was probably related to general feelings of inferiority among the 
ancient villagers, who were aware of community exclusiveness and isolation. 
At the same time, they may have been conscious of cultural and religious dis- 
tinctions between their own group and the out-groups, and had a certain long- 
ing for the outsiders’ cultures. Moreover, as we have already seen, in Japanese 
rural communities there are many indications of the existence of guardian 
spirits, ancestor spirits, gods of the rice fields, and spirits of the dead who 
usually come and go between two worlds periodically or seasonally. This may 
account in part for the fact that the heavenly gods, manifested and worshipped 
by the ruling and shamanistic families, were peacefully accepted in aboriginal 
society. 

Heavenly gods and culture-heroes usually appeared in the oracles of 
shamans, and were enshrined by the descendants of such shamans. Great 
shamanistic families became the ruling classes in the ancient theocratic period, 
and many national political decisions were controlled by shamans who be- 
longed to the Mikado’s family or to other powerful families. In Japanese 
mythology there are famous stories in which marriage occurs between a power- 
ful god and a great female shaman, and in which great shamans are possessed 
by the spirits of powerful gods. For example, the god of Mount Miwa, one of 
the most powerful in ancient political history, became the ancestor god of the 
famous Miwa and Kamo families through the conception of the noble virgin, 
Tama-yori-hime. Her name literally means a female shaman possessed by a 
spirit of a god (tama “‘spirit,” yori “possessing,” and hime, ancient honorific 
title for a noble woman’’). In another tradition, this god was said to be the hus- 
band of Princess Yamato-totohi-momoso-hime, who was an aunt of the Em- 
peror Suijin and a great royal shaman, though her marriage with the god was 
dissolved by her breaking of a taboo. This kind of myth is called the “* Miwa 
type,”’ of which there are many varieties in Japanese classic literature as well 
as in folk-tales and legends of many rural communities. This sort of tradition 
is also found among some of the local historic families and in some Shinto 
priests’ families who are proud of their sacred lineages (Hori 1955: 308-365). 

This type of myth is sometimes related to the belief in Mother-and- 
Sacred-Son, and to family myths in which an ancestor was believed to have 
been an attendant of a god who descended and settled in a particular local 
territory. In such a case an individual may be under contract to become a 
priest, and his descendants will become a sacred family by this covenant. 

Original Shinto is neither idolatrous religion nor naturism, but a symbolic 
religion. In spite of the strong influence of Buddhism beginning in the sixth 
century, divine figures were not produced because of the existence of actual 
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‘‘hito-gami’”’ (man-god) and those who were disguised as deities. Sometimes a 
god possessed persons, especially women, or even things in nature. Thus, in 
ancient times there were two kinds of personalities, spirits, or souls—one per- 
taining to the nobles and priests, the other to the common people and laymen. 
The possibility of deification after death was permitted only to the former. 

In addition, Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism infiltrated from China 
and Korea from the third to the middle of the sixth century. Confucianism 
brought a new family code and social ethic based on the ancient Chinese feudal 
system; Taoism introduced new magic and techniques such as astrology, the 
calendar, and geology; and Buddhism proclaimed human equality and the 
equal possibility for all to become Buddhas (Saints of enlightenment). Conse- 
quently, the ancient religious forms were not only differentiated by internal 
political, economic, and cultural changes, but also fused with these great tradi- 
tions. 

The ‘thito-gami” (man-god) system was transformed into the belief in 
goryo-shin, which first appeared in the documentary record at the end of the 
Nara Period (645 -783) in the beginning of the eighth century. Originally, it 
consisted of a belief in malevolent spirits of noble persons who died in political 
intrigues. These spirits were enshrined in Shinto shrines as deities, and to 
them were devoted special festivals and memorial services which were mixtures 
of Shinto, Taoism (Onmyé6é-d6), and Buddhism, to soothe their angry spirits. 
These official services took place in Kyoto in 863 A.D. under the auspices of 
the Emperor and ultimately became State Shinto, the festivals of which be- 
came popular and widespread. During their gradual spread to the rural so- 
ciety, these beliefs stimulated an awareness in the common people of the extent 
of human possibilities. The theories of the great traditions exerted revolu- 
tionary influences upon Japanese spiritual life, including funeral customs and 
the belief in spirits of the dead. Each person, regardless of status, began to be 
conscious of the possibility of his own deification. This awareness was fur- 
thered by the activities of village shamans who communicated by trance with 
various spirits, including those of commoners, in order to explain disasters in 
the land. 

The period from the middle of the eighth century to the twelfth century 
might be termed “‘the Goryo-shin Age.”’ There are many examples of the 
prevalence of goryo-shin in the literature of the Heian Period (784-1185), such 
as in ““Genji-monogatari” (The Story of Genji) by Lady Murasaki in about 1000 
A.D., and “‘ Makura-no-séshi” by Lady Sei-shénagon, a famous contemporary 
essayist, as well as in the diaries of nobles and in official documents of the 
times. From these documents it appears that the people were afraid of the 
spirits of the dead, and were preyed upon by them. All social and personal 
crises such as political changes, civil wars, epidemics, famines, droughts, earth- 
quakes, thunderstorms, and typhoons, as well as difficult childbirth, diseases, 
and deaths, were believed to be the result of revenge by the angry spirits of the 
dead. Sometimes they were believed to be caused by the angry or jealous souls 
of living men and women. The angry spirits were revealed by female shamans. 
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These beliefs continue to survive in Japanese rural society today. For example, 
there must be special memorial services for a person who has met an untimely 
death, because his spirit is believed sometime to become vengeful or malevo- 
lent and to bring misfortune to the community or to his enemy (Hori 1953:76 
78; 1951:176-280). 

Three kinds of magic sprang up to oppose the goryo at the end of the ninth 
and the middle of the tenth centuries: the Nembutsu belief, the Shugen-dé 
practices, and finally the Onmy6é-d6 magic. Nembutsu belief originated in the 
“Pure Land” School of Chinese Buddhism (Ching-t’u, founded in China by 
Hui-yiian, 334-416 A.D.), but in the middle of the Heian Period it was only a 
negative magic against goryo, aimed at sending the angry or dangerous spirit 
into Amitahba’s ‘Pure Land.” Shugen-d6 is a mixed school or sect of Shinto, 
Taoism, and Buddhism. The priest of this school practiced a positive magic 
which was opposed to that of the Nembutsu priests. Onmy6-d6 is a mixture of 
Shinto and Taoist magic and art. 

(A) Nembutsu. The literal meaning of Nembutsu is “prayer for Buddha 
or Buddhas,” but in the history of Japanese religions, Nembutsu refers to a 
prayer offered only to the Amitabha Buddha (A mida-butsu), who presides over 
the Western Pure Land (Jédo) as the savior of the human soul and the spirit 
of the dead. The practice of Nembutsu and the belief in the Amitabha Buddha 
appeared in about the ninth century and flourished in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, because they were connected with the rising belief in goryo. Many 
magical Nembutsu dances and dramas still exist in rural villages. They have 
the function of driving off evil spirits of the dead which may become trans- 
formed into epidemic spirits, noxious insects, and so on. As popular Nembutsu 
belief degenerated into magical entertainments and lost its religious character, 
in the 12th century there appeared many Buddhist saints who purified and 
restored the orthodox Buddhist sects. Among them, Hénen (1133-1212 A.D.) 
founded the Jédo Sect, introduced the theology of Chinese Pure-Land Bud- 
dhism, and resystematized the belief in the Amitabha Buddha and the practice 
of Nembutsu. Succeeding him, Shinran (1173-1262 A.D.), his disciple, 
founded the Shin Sect, the largest and most flourishing Buddhist sect in con- 
temporary Japan. Chishin (1239-1289) founded the Ji Sect. Nembutsu, as a 
system of counter-magic against the belief in goryo, was a kind of animistic 
superstition and an obstacle to intellectual progress, but the fact that it pro- 
claimed the values of humanity and of the human will should not be over- 
looked. 

However, despite these restorative movements, popular Nembutsu still 
survived in rural communities and has continued its social functions until 
recent times. Descendants of popular Nembutsu priests of the lower class 
usually survived as out-caste minorities; for example, there is Kane-uchi-buraku 
(village of those who beat the gong, a symbol of the Nembutsu practices), or 
Nama-dango-mura (village of those who say prayers for the Amitabha Buddha 
—Namu Amida-butsu), Hachi-ya-buraku and Hachi-tataki-mura (same as 
Kane-uchi-buraku). However, the founder of the Kabuki Play is said to have 
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been a famous Nembutsu magic dancer in the beginning of the Tokugawa 
Period (1615-1867) (Hori 1953:249-470). 

(B) Shugen-d6. If we can say that Nembutsu magic was a negative magic 
against the goryo, the magic of Shugen-dé is positive; the former attempts to 
ward off the goryo, whereas the latter aims at exorcism. Shugen-d6 was for- 
merly a kind of Buddhist asceticism. It consists of magical practices and a 
spiritual and physical training, the object of which is to attain magical power 
against evil spirits. Since this is practiced in mountain areas, the ascetics are 
called yama-bushi (literally, “the priests who lie down on the mountain’’). It is 
said that Shugen-dé was founded by En-no-gyoja or En-no-Shokaku (priest 
of the En family) who purportedly lived in the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. Although this is not an established fact, there is some reliable evidence 
to show that many shamans or magicians practiced and trained in the moun- 
tains in that period. 

Many students of Japanese religious history have pointed out that Shugen- 
d6 consisted of a variety of elements such as popular or primitive beliefs in 
mountains, the da/u practices of Indian Buddhist asceticism, Chinese mytho!- 
ogy and Taoistic beliefs, the theology and practices of the Japanese Tendai 
(T’ien-t’ai) and Shingon (Cheng-yen) Buddhist Sects, and the magic and ritual 
of Shinto. After a period of decline, the Shugen-dé Sect apparently was restored 
and reorganized by a famous Shingon monk, Shé-bé (859-922 A.D.), who lived 
in the “‘Goryé-shin Age” and whose magicians were actively engaged in sub- 
duing the malevolent spirits of the dead. Female shamans (miko) were usually 
employed as assistants. Subjected to suggestion by the yama-bushi’s magical 
spells and techniques, they fell into trances, became possessed by a spirit, and 
announced his will or grievances. 

Later, Shugen-d6 became a subsect of both the Tendai and Shingon Sects 
and practiced the mysteries of Esoteric Buddhism which came from the Indian 
fantra-ism or Mantrayéna. Among the many sacred mountains which they oc- 
cupied, Mount Kumano in Wakayama Prefecture, Mount Haguro in Yama- 
gata-Perfecture, and Mount Hiko in Fukuoka Prefecture became the centers 
of these sects. In principle, Shugen-d6 priests had to be trained to travel 
from mountain to mountain and from village to village. Especially, the Shugen- 
sha (Shugen-dé priests, the same as yama-bushi) of Mount Kumano travelled 
and preached their religion from Hokkaido to the Okinawa Archipelago, thus 
significantly influencing the magic and belief systems of villagers in the Medie- 
val and Modern Periods. Sometimes, the yama-bushi, who had special uni- 
forms and magical instruments, became not only village magicians but also 
Shinto priests. Most of the village Shinto shrines in the Tohoku District 
(Northeast Honshu) and Hokuriku District (Mid-north Honshu) before the 
Meiji Restoration (1868 A.D.) had yama-bushi as their professional priests. 
Although they belong officially to the Tendai and Shingon Sects, the priests do 
not cut their hair and they marry according to the “‘permissive” theory; some- 
times they marry female shamans. If a priest married a shaman, together they 
could harm villagers through the shaman’s trance and then give relief with the 
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priest’s magic. They always carry and blow shell-trumpets; in Japanese col- 
loquial speech, ‘‘to blow a shell-trumpet” means ‘‘to boast” or “‘to talk tall.” 
This reveals a critical attitude on the part of the villagers, since the shell- 
trumpet symbolizes the yama-bushi who often abused the hospitality accorded 
to them. 

In recent times, the yama-bushi have governed several sacred mountains 
in northeast and southwest Japan and have continued to perform some social! 
functions such as conducting initiation ceremonies for village youths, praying 
for good harvests, exorcising evil spirits from a house or a village, and offering 
prayers for newly built houses or for sick persons. The magical techniques of 
the yama-bushi and the mediumistic techniques of female shamans were also 
transformed into various kinds of public entertainment, and some of the priests 
and shamans became the predecessors of professional reciters, ballad singers, 
or popular narrators, as did the popular Nembutsu priests and priestesses 
(Hori 1953:57-205). 

(C) Onmyo-dé. This was a popular belief which came to Japan from China 
through Korea in the seventh century A.D. It possessed some philosophical, 
astrological, animistic, and magical theories and practices. At a later date, the 
scholars and magicians of the Onmyo-dé Sect became religious officials at the 
court of the emperor. Astrology and the preparation of the official calendar 
came within their purview. They also practiced magic invocations for good 
harvests, good weather, purification, and good fortune. In addition, they prac- 
ticed such things as divination, astrology, and fortune telling. Onmyo-d6 be- 
came intermingled with Shinto and thus merged imperceptibly into the popular 
beliefs which spread over all of Japan. 

The most famous Onmyo-dé priests’ families, Abe and Kamo, also grew 
in prosperity in the ninth to eleventh centuries, the ‘“‘Goryo-shin Age.”’ The 
magic of Onmyo-d6 was rather negative, since the priest offered many kinds of 
food at crossroads or entrances to villages or cities in order to soothe the evil 
spirits, or requested the villagers to purify themselves by bathing in the stream 
or sea or by abstaining from certain kinds of foods and by remaining at home 
on unlucky days. Sometimes, too, they employed female shamans as assistants 
to communicate with the spirits of the dead or to hear the will of angry deities. 

Descendants of the Onmyo-dé priests or magicians of the lower class also 
travelled from village to village to propagate their beliefs and to give relief to 
villagers. Some who belonged to big Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples 
periodically visited their jurisdictional villages or cities to distribute their 
shrine’s or temple’s charms, talismans, amulets, and phylacteries, as well as 
their professional agricultural calendars. Some of them settled in villages and 
survived as members of out-caste minority groups. Remnants of this sect may 
be found today in the onmyo-ji-mura (village of Onmyo-dé priests), or shomo 
(n)-ji-mura, innai-mura and san-jo-mura (villages of the lower-class Onmyo-d6 
priests). Inhabitants of these communities still preserve some of their original 
social and religious functions. For example, they make seasonal visits from 
house to house to purify each house and oven by reciting magical words and 
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songs, and to dance for a happy New Year, a good future harvest, and good 
luck at the beginning of the year. Sometimes these people became actors. In 
the Medieval Period, actors in the Noh and puppet plays usually belonged to 
this group. It is significant that there are many surviving elements of the 
worship of the spirits of the dead in the Noh Plays, Joururi recitals, narrative 
stories, and in other literature and art. Recall of the voice of spirits of the dead 
by local shamans is still considered an important memorial service for the dead 
in Northeast Honshu and in other districts of Japan (Hori 1953:471-596). 


CONCLUSION 


From this brief sketch of the ethnohistory of Japanese religious beliefs, 
some hypotheses may be set forth. It appears that the conception of “‘hito- 
gami’’ (man-god) and its practices are deeply imbedded in ancient Japanese 
folk-beliefs, and furthermore that the ‘“‘man-god”’ groups have formed separate 
religious and political estates or classes in the isolated and settled farming 
communities. Thus, there is a sharp distinction between the two forms: the 
traditional rural Japanese ‘“‘in-group”’ complex and the development of the 
‘‘man-god”’ complex. The possibility of the coexistence of these two religious 
and cultural patterns in the rural village was complicated by the historic social 
circumstances and by the passive and nonindividualized mentality of the vil- 
lagers, which centered around acceptance of ‘‘strangers,”’ ‘‘outsiders,”’ itinerant 
missionaries—i.e., “‘hito-gami’’ (man-gods). 

On the other hand, the “hito-gami”’ type is traceable to the worship of the 
dead or the spirits of the dead, accompanied by the idea of the “Other World”’ 
which was imagined to be in Heaven or beyond the sea. This dual organization, 
which already existed in original Shinto, underwent a complicated process of 
socioreligious change with the acceptance of the “great tradition” from the 
Asian Continent. The cohesion and mixture of the “little tradition” and the 
“great tradition” took place during the ‘“Goryo-shin Age,” when the “hito- 
gami”’ (man-god) complex and the “great tradition” reciprocally influenced 
each other, underwent varying changes, and were ultimately amalgamated 
(Hori 1953:751-766; 1951:248-297). 


NOTE 


1 Research and writing of this paper were facilitated by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for study at Harvard University from 1956 to 1957. I wish to thank Professor Clyde Kluck- 
hohn for his encouragement in carrying out this study. I am grateful to Dr. Kluckhohn and Dr. 
John Donoghue for reading the final draft and making a number of helpful suggestions. 
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Leadership and Consensus in a New Guinea Society 


K. E. READ 


University of Washington 


I 


HILE this paper is concerned with an aspect of authority among a 

congeries of tribes in the Eastern Highlands of New Guinea, I believe 
that my hypothesis may prove to have a more general validity. Students are 
aware, for example, that important uniformities in world-view, in structure 
and in social organization underlie the cultural diversity which characterizes 
this region. The societies of New Guinea are typically small in scale and rela- 
tively undifferentiated. There is little specialization of tasks or offices and sel- 
dom any machinery which we might readily identify with the term “govern- 
ment.’’ With some notable exceptions, authority is achieved rather than as- 
cribed; and in the absence of specialized political institutions, order is main- 
tained largely through self-regulation (Nadel: 1953). 

I am suggesting that these societies tend to favor or “‘select”’ as leaders men 
who possess a particular constellation of personal attributes. Here I am not 
referring to such qualities as aggressiveness, the possession of special skills, 
knowledge or wealth which we usually cite as prerequisites for achieving 
authority in the traditional social systems. It is rather that the successful lead- 
ers in these essentially equalitarian, consensus-oriented societies are men who 
conform to the type which Riesman (1950) has termed “‘autonomous.” So I 
shall attempt to demonstrate that among the Gahuku-Gama it is the autono- 
mous person who is most likely to achieve and maintain a position of gen- 
eralized influence. 


II 


I use the name Gahuku-Gama to identify a number of tribes located in the 
Central Asaro Valley (Read: 1952; 1954; 1955). Apart from some minor varia- 
tions, these tribes have the same language and the same culture; and in both 
respects they differ from surrounding peoples. Although each tribe is an auton- 
omous group, a complex network of ties and cleavages enables us to speak of 
them as an organized whole. But these inter-tribal relationships need not con- 
cern us at present. For the purpose of this paper I shall confine myself to rela- 
tionships between the segments of the tribe. Thus, the tribal segments, in a 
descending order of inclusiveness, are as follows. 

The clan: Each tribe comprises a number of named exogamous patrilineal 
clans. These clans are local groups, in the sense that most of the male members 
of a particular clan live in the same locality. Residence is normally patri- 
virilocal, so that after marriage a woman lives with her husband’s clansmen. 
Members of the same clan speak of themselves as being ‘‘one people.”’ Those 
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who belong to the same kinship grade regard one another as classificatory 
brothers and sisters. They believe that their group possesses a common origin, 
but they cannot name any founding ancestor. In other words, the clan does 
not have a genealogical structure; but in the sense used by Fortes (1953:25) 
it is a corporate group: in relation to outsiders, all its members are jurally 
equal. 

Clan unity is expressed in the ideal that members of this group should suc- 
cor and support each other and should compose their differences without re- 
sorting to force. The clan has common interests in land and in the marriage of 
any of its women. It also acts as a group in the major ritual. Internally, it is 
differentiated into a number of lesser segments which I call subclans. 

The subclan: The Gahuku-Gama conceive of the subclan as a genealogically 
structured group. Members of a subclan postulate a precise descent through 
males from a common male ancestor. They regard one another as “‘true”’ rela- 
tives and they refer to themselves variously as ‘‘one vine,” “‘one base”’ or 
“root” or “one line of brothers.’’ The founding ancestor of the subclan is not 
always known. Quite often descent is traced from several men who are said to 
have been ‘‘true brothers,”’ sons of the same father. Objectively, it is usually 
impossible to construct a precise genealogy for the subclan; but its members 
believe that it can be done by anyone who possesses the necessary knowledge. 

Each subclan is a corporate group in relation to other subclans of the same 
clan. A majority of the men of any subclan tend to reside in the same settle- 
ment. They have common interests in land, in the marriages of the women of 
the group and a common obligation to avenge the death of any member. The 
subclan is usually associated with certain religious symbols—the sacred nama 
flutes which feature conspicuously in the major ritual (Read: 1952). 

The lineage: The subclan may comprise two or more lesser segments: 
patrilineal lineages. The lineage, which usually has less than ten members, is a 
group of men and women who are descended from a common grandfather or 
great-grandfather. A man may indicate his membership of a particular lineage 
by saying that he belongs to ‘‘the line of so-and-so,”’ naming, as a rule, the 
senior man of the group. However, the same phrase may be employed to indi- 
cate membership of a subclan. But unlike this group, it is possible to construct 
precise genealogies for the lineage, and different named ancestors serve to dis- 
tinguish the lineage segments of the subclan. 

The lineage is also a corporate group and its men tend to form the nucleus 
of a residential unit: their wives occupy houses which stand side by side in a 
settlement. However, there is a formal disparity in status between elder and 
younger brother, and in conjunction with the ideal of close companionship 
and equality between age-mates, this often leads to sibling rivalry and the 
partial dispersal of the lineage. Nevertheless, members of the lineage are bound 
to one another by the strongest moral ties. They have common interests of 
the kind described for the other clan segments, and they expect assistance 
from each other in a wide range of social activities. 

Neither the tribe nor its segments have specialized organs of government, 
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and there are no persons who are vested with authority over the clan or the 
tribe as wholes. Bounded groups such as the lineage—constituted by certain 
structural principles—are articulated with like groups to form more inclusive 
social units of essentially the same character. They form a segmented system, 
and their interrelationships are ordered without a specific machinery of media- 
tion. 

I shall show later on that in the lineage authority is linked to seniority: the 
head of the lineage is usually the group’s most senior man. But beyond this 
level of segmentation authority is achieved. The most important men are “big 
men” or ‘‘men with a name,” individuals who attract followers and wield influ- 
ence because, in the first instance, they possess qualities which their fellows 
admire. There is some expectation that a son will succeed his father. People 
believe that the character of the parent is transmitted to his offspring, and a 
man of eminence may be likely to seek and to encourage in his son the qualities 
which inspire confidence and dependence. Indeed, the son of a ‘‘big man”’ may 
have a slight advantage over others—access to greater wealth, for example 
and various pressures may induce him to emulate his father. But none of these 
factors are sufficient to raise a man to influence. The character of the sociocul- 
tural tradition seems to favor an individual who is in some measure aware of 
the inconsistencies within this tradition. Leadership requires a man endowed 
with a considerable measure of self-confidence, a person who is yielding or as- 
sertive as the occasion demands, a man who is able to judge and to wait for 
the appropriate moment to act, who can to a certain degree manipulate public 
opinion and if necessary defer to it without relinquishing either his control or 
his individuality, a man who is insightful and aware of group needs. Such men, 
I suggest, are essentially the more ‘‘autonomous” individuals in a society 
which Riesman would term “‘tradition-directed.”’ I shall proceed, therefore, to 
demonstrate this point. 


III 


I shall begin with an examination of two largely antithetical orientations in 
Gahuku-Gama culture, and I shall refer to these loosely as ‘‘values.”’ They 
are the value of ‘‘strength” on the one hand and of “equivalence” on the other. 
The interplay of these two values is in large measure responsible for the distinc- 
tive quality of Gahuku-Gama culture, as the tension between them is also re- 
sponsible for the ambivalence which characterizes many inter-personal and 
inter-group relations. 

Neither ‘‘strength”’ nor its antithesis ““‘weakness”’ refers to physical qualities 
only. For example, there is nothing incongruous in describing an old man as 
“strong” and, conversely, the “‘weak”’ are not necessarily the physically handi- 
capped. In their more general sense, both ‘“‘strength”’ and ‘“‘weakness”’ refer to 
traits of personality as exemplified in certain abilities and skills, and as ex- 
hibited in a wide range of institutionalized activities. 

Thus, the ‘‘strong man”’ is the ideal masculine type. He is a person who is 
aggressive, a warrior, a man inclined to swagger and boast, who displays a 
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marked awareness of his individuality and is jealous of his self-importance. He 
should be an orator, able to express himself with force and also knowledgeable 
in various prescriptive speeches which are required for different occasions. The 
ability to argue is important. In addition, ‘‘strength” is correlated with wealth 

principally in the form of pigs—which enables a man to make large contribu- 
tions to marriage and funerary payments and to other group festivals. 

The stereotype of the ‘‘weak”’ man is the exact antithesis of this. 

“Strength,” then, is the admired quality in men, and the processes of en- 
culturation seem designed to produce it. The child grows up in an environment 
where the social roles of men and women are sharply distinguished from one 
another and where, among men, approval and rewards go to the “strong.”’ 
Ceremonies performed during a woman’s pregnancy and, subsequently, at 
various stages of the child’s growth, symbolize this desired quality; and ag- 
gressive tendencies receive additional reinforcement when, at initiation, the 
boy becomes a novice in the men’s house. 

Warfare is the archetype of “strength-demonstrating”’ pursuits, but this 
value also colors a possible majority of other institutionalized activities. Danc- 
ing and gift-making are closely associated with it. The former offers unrivalled 
opportunities for self-display. It is regarded as an activity in which individuals 
and groups can assert superiority by “‘winning”’ over others, and the style of 
the dance unmistakably carries the dominant theme. Gift-giving also demon- 
strates ‘‘strength.” It places the recipient under an obligation to the donor 
who, for the time being, has a measure of advantage over the other person. This 
applies equally—perhaps more clearly—to gift-giving between groups. Thus, 
group prestige is bound up with a cycle of festivals at which large quantities of 
pigs are distributed. The distribution is, in effect, a show of ‘“‘strength” on the 
part of the holding group, and those who receive the food are placed at a tem- 
porary disadvantage, that is until they have made a comparable return. Apart 
from these specific instances it may be said that almost any institutionalized 
relationship may afford a means of showing “‘strength.” 

But “strength” must be viewed in relationship to the value of ‘‘equiva- 
lence.’! In the first place, ‘‘equivalence”’ is stressed in a good many of the 
moral precepts which are supposed to govern the behavior of members of the 
same clan or tribe. It is expressed as the quality of forbearance in such pre- 
scriptions as “do not injure a fellow clansman,” “‘be ready to make redress for 
a wrong done” and ‘‘be moderate in your manner of treating others.” “Equiva- 
lence’? means that a man should be amenable to persuasion. He should not 
persevere in any line of action against the expressed opinions of his fellows, 
and any matter which concerns the tribe or its segments should be decided 
freely on the basis of arrived consensus. Further, the individual is made aware 
of the value of “equivalence” in a variety of other ways. Certain adult pre- 
rogatives, for example, are withheld from him until he has repaid the debts 
accumulated on his behalf at ceremonies marking his growth and physical 
development, at his initiation and at his marriage. Thereafter, too, many of his 
activities are guided by the pressing necessity to “break even” with others. 
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Gifts have to be repaid. They constitute a debt, and until discharged the rela- 
tionship of the individuals involved is in a state of imbalance. The debtor has 
to act circumspectly towards those who have this advantage of him or other- 
wise risk ridicule. 

Again, strict equivalence governs the relationship between age-mates, 
those who are initiated at the same time. This tie to some extent cuts across 
family and lineage loyalties. It is one of the closest social bonds and, ideally, 
age-mates should move through the status structure on a basis of equality: 
they should be betrothed, should be married and should set up independent 
households at the same time. Failure to achieve this equality may lead to sui- 
cide. 

“Equivalence” is also a guiding principle in inter-group relationships. It 
controlled traditional feuding and it is the basic rule in the football matches 
which have largely replaced feuding today. In these matches each “‘team”’ aims 
to equal the goals scored by the other and no team should win, that is establish 
its outright superiority. Games usually go on for days until the scores are con- 
sidered to be equal. If space permitted, it could also be shown that the neces- 
sity to display “‘strength” and to achieve ‘“‘equivalence” was one of the princi- 
pal considerations in warfare; ultimately, no one won. Further, the alignment 
of tribes and tribal segments tends to ensure that structural groups ‘‘face”’ each 
other with an equal “‘strength-potential”’: ideally, it is virtually impossible for 
any group or combination of groups to maintain superiority over any other, or 
to maintain it only at the expense of jeopardizing some more inclusive range of 
common interests. 

From a consideration of the relevant data we might conclude that the 
Gahuku-Gama accept the view that satisfactory (stable and amicable) rela- 
tionships rest on the recognition, on the part of those related, of an essential 
parity. But we must add that parity is continually threatened by the emphasis 
placed on “strength.”’ To be considered “‘strong”’ it is necessary, in some meas- 
ure, to be aggressive and to demonstrate superiority, to deny the “equiva- 
lence” of others; and many of the institutionalized forms of behavior lend 
themselves to this interpretation. Thus, the major cycle of festivals is gov- 
erned by rules which are expressly designed to permit parity. The group hold- 
ing the festival, for example, should not kill and distribute pigs which exceed 
their guests’ ability to repay; and to this end the former present the intended 
guests with a bundle of sticks prior to the festival, each stick standing for a 
pig, or part of a pig, which will be given away. It is necessary to exercise re- 
straint at this stage, for an excessive number of sticks may be interpreted as 
an attempt to show excessive “strength” and to place the recipients in an im- 
possible position. If the latter do not refuse the offer (and perhaps resort to 
physical retaliation), a number of the sticks may be withdrawn until the total 
is acceptable. But until the distribution has taken place, the guests cannot be 
sure that their hosts will comply with this agreement. 

Understandably, these festivals are held in an atmosphere of some sus- 
picion; but it is only a heightened version of the tension which underlies many 
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other relationships. A certain inconsistency or conflict seems to be inherent in 
the two basic values, and the tension generated is most likely an element of 
common experience, at least to all except the ‘‘weak’’ who, in a sense, are pro- 
tected from it. Conversely, the inherent inconsistency is likely to be most ap- 
parent to those who seek prestige and aspire to power. This will be clearer if 
we look briefly at the character of leadership. 

IV 

A limited command over the actions of others inheres in a number of posi- 
tions in the kinship structure. Thus, a father is entitled to demand and to ex- 
pect obedience from his children and an elder brother may command a younger 
brother, at least until the latter has married and established an independent 
household. Ideally, a man should also respect any other man who is his senior. 

The deference to which seniority is entitled and the dependence of the 
immature on their elders tend to ensure that the control of lineage affairs is 
vested in the group’s most senior member. A man’s lineage mates constitute 
the closest grade of his kindred and, as a rule, the moral correlates of kinship 
ties have their strongest efficacy within this group. Moreover, the young are 
dependent on their senior “‘true’”’ kinsmen for many material satisfactions: 
they must face a possible withdrawal of support, and the loss of these satisfac- 
tions, if they oppose their elders. A simple directive from the head of the line- 
age is usually sufficient to accomplish the tasks which concern this group; and 
if there is discussion concerning the pros and cons of some activity it is seldom 
protracted. Not many individuals are involved; the issues are fairly clear-cut 
and the obligation to respect one’s elders requires the acceptance of directives. 

In the wider context of the subclan and the clan, seniority remains an im- 
portant criterion of command. Indeed, the final arbiters of clan and tribe are 
always old men. However, they are not necessarily the oldest men; the men 
who by age or genealogical position might be classed as elders do not possess 
an equal influence and are not accorded equal deference and respect. The ex- 
tent of a man’s influence outside the lineage depends upon whether he is con- 
sidered a ‘“‘big man” or, more literally, a ‘‘man with a name.”’ 

Among the clan and tribal elders, those who are able to exert the most influ- 
ence and to provide direction are the select few who have earned a ‘“‘name.” 
We may indeed think of these men as “elder statesmen,” individuals whose 
abilities attracted followers in their younger days, men who were among the 
most successful in youth and middle-age but who have now “retired”’ from ac- 
tive competition for influence. For it is essentially in competition with others 
that a man “earns a name.” Presumably, many make the attempt, but lasting 
influence is achieved by only a few. In fact, among those in actual competition 
there may be many who possess qualities which convey “‘bigness’’ yet still fail 
as leaders in the sphere of clan and tribe. 

The management of affairs which concern groups larger than the subclan 
takes place in the context of ‘‘gatherings,’’ assemblies at which every member 
of the segments involved is entitled to be present. These gatherings may be of a 
spontaneous character or they may be formally convened. Spontaneous gather- 
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ings are most likely to develop from disputes or accusations of wrong-doing be- 
tween members of different subclans of the same clan or different clans of the 
same tribe. Formal gatherings are customary when the matter in hand is the 
organization of some activity which concerns the clan or tribe. For example, 
it may be that a clan has to decide whether to participate in a pig festival, or 
a number of clans have to seek agreement on the coordination of some joint 
enterprise. But both kinds of gatherings are conducted by the same rules. 

Any adult male has the right to speak to the matter in hand at any of these 
gatherings. In effect, this means anyone who is free of debt, for a man is not 
recognized as fully adult until he has repaid the contributions which fellow 
clansmen have made towards his initiation and marriage payments. But char- 
acteristically only a few of those who are eligible exercise this right. These are 
the men whom most people would designate as ‘‘strong,’”’ men of some ac- 
complishment, warriors, those who have made significant contributions to the 
material success of group festivals or those who are deemed to possess spe- 
cialized knowledge germane to the occasion; and these men may enhance their 
reputation for “‘strength” by their effectiveness in debate. Indeed, it is neces- 
sary to engage in debate in order to demonstrate “strength” and to attract a 
following, and the conventions of oratory epitomize the qualities which are 
most admired in men. Standing alone, the orator harangues the seated gather- 
ing. He tosses his head sv that the ornaments in his hair clash together; he in- 
dulges in sweeping gestures, draws attention to his accomplishments, belittles 
others and adopts aggressive attitudes. His words are not always to the point, 
for he launches into many florid digressions. But even when his remarks seem 
least relevant he may be rewarded with murmurs of approval. In fact, the 
more successful orators are men who take a great deal of time before commit- 
ting themselves to a definite position. 

This follows from the ideal that decisions should express the consensus of 
the gathering. No individual commands instrumentalities which might enable 
him to dictate the course of action which a gathering must follow. Men express 
their individual opinions on these occasions, and they attempt to bring the 
gathering round to their point of view; but the man who speaks first, or the 
individual who holds adamantly to one position may find that he is alone, and 
his reputation as a successful orator will suffer. It is noticeable that those who 
speak first at a gathering tend to be the younger adult men. The more experi- 
enced and the most respected tend to wait for the appropriate moment. They 
allow others to fail and then deliver their own opinions at the most effective 
point. Successful leadership seems to require a considerable degree of self-con- 
trol. It needs judgment if not calculation and sensitivity to the nuances of 
opinion and feeling in the gathering. 

These are the qualities exhibited by the most respected and successful 
orators. As a rule, one of these men acts as the spokesman on occasions which 
concern the clan as a whole. He occupies the only office which might be termed 
“representative,” and a brief account of his role may help to establish the per- 
sonal qualities of the leader. 

When a gathering convenes, the clan orator usually opens proceedings. He 
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stands in the center of the assembled people and launches into a speech which 
is partly a panegyric upon himself and partly a sermon in which he may stress 
such group values as restraint, cooperation, and friendship. The speech is 
delivered with the swagger which is the mark of the “‘strong”’ man, for modesty 
is not regirded as a virtue. When the clan orator concludes, he retires to the 
sidelines and the debate is open to any adult man who wishes to express him- 
self. Thereafter, the clan orator may intervene whenever a debate becomes 
acrimonious. It one of the parties to a dispute threatens his opponent with 
force, the orator is sure to get to his feet and castigate the gathering with every 
indication of extreme anger. On most occasions he waits on the sidelines until 
numbers of other men have had their say. Then he may intervene with another 
homily or with an extensive digression which will vary roughly with the pur- 
pose of the gathering. He does not as a rule commit himself to an early opinion; 
but while the debate is in progress the “elder statesmen’’—-who very seldom 
engage actively in disputation—-may move unobtrusively to his side and give 
him advice or proffer their views on the matter in hand. Yet the orator is not 
simply the mouthpiece of the elders. What they think is clearly significant, 
just as the expressed opinions of other men are also important. Indeed, the 
essential task of the clan orator is to reconcile the many different points of 
view which are presented at a gathering. He does not command the necessary 
instrumentalities to enforce a decision, and in consequence his role is to choose 
from among the possible alternatives and to encourage consensus. Perhaps it 
is not too far from the truth to describe him as the voice of the group’s collec- 
tive conscience. The orator requires time in order to gauge the temper of the 
gatherings, and characteristically these proceedings are lengthy and somewhat 
desultory. An observer often loses track of what is occurring and tends to be- 
come impatient with the apparent lack of control or direction, the seeming pro- 
crastination and unwillingness to face the issue. After the best part of a day’s 
discussion a resolution may appear to be no closer than when the gathering 
convened, then suddenly, at the right moment, the clan orator stands up and 
presents the assembly with its course of action. The meeting dissolves and a 
somewhat bewildered observer finds upon enquiry that everyone knows what 
is required of him. 

A successful clan orator is a man who retains a measure of control over 
these gatherings; and this control is the more subtle and perhaps the more 
difficult to maintain because he cannot enforce a decision. But at all events 
he is not a mere cipher, not simply a ceremonial spokesman. Other people do 
not regard him in this light. Whatever the gathering decides, the outcome is 
frequently referred to as his decision; and on occasion he may indeed cut 
rather precipitately through the welter of opinions. So there are times when a 
clan orator gets angrily to his feet, lays out a line of action, and withdraws 
abruptly. In a real sense this course is a measure of his perspicacity and of his 
control. It is a course which he is not likely to take unless he is sure of himself, 
for it will go against his credit if the decision is not accepted. He must therefore 
have some understanding of the implications of the matter under discussion, 
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of the interests and the needs involved and must be able to forecast the manner 
in which people are likely to react. 

Given the basic orientations in Gahuku-Gama culture—the ideals of 
“strength” and ‘‘equivalence’’—and the type of generalized authority which 
I have described, it seems possible to make a number of assumptions about the 
personal attributes of the men most likely to achieve leadership. 

To begin with, we may conceive of “strength” and ‘“‘weakness”’ as two di- 
ametrically opposed types on a continuum. The stereotype of the “‘weak’’ 
man might be described as a person who is non-assertive and non-aggressive. 
He is, on the whole, content to let others lead. He eschews the limelight, is 
reluctant to wrangle, evidences no desire to dominate others, and has a com- 
pletely undistinguished record in the typically male activities. In an extreme 
instance he would prefer to remain with the womenfolk rather than take his 
place among the warriors. Owing to the deference which is accorded to sen- 
iority, such a man will possess a measure of command over the members of his 
own household, and his closest dependents may regard him with affection. But 
he does not possess the qualities which will attract a following and he does not 
seek admiration or leadership. 

At the opposed extreme, the stereotype of the “strong”? man may be de- 
scribed as a person who is both assertive and aggressive. He is preeminently a 
warrior, a man who is quick to take offence, to suspect a slight or injury and 
likely to resort to force. He is a “hard” man, a proud man, an individual who 
is not likely to defer to others, a person who tends to act precipitately. He ex- 
pects obedience, is motivated by a desire to dominate and cannot abide opposi- 
tion. He is an individual who easily feels threatened by the quality of 
“strength” in others. Such a man may be admired for his abilities. He will 
“earn a name,” even attract adherents; but he is unlikely to achieve gen- 
eralized authority or lasting influence. 

The individual! who is likely to achieve and to maintain influence is neither 
the man who is content passively to follow others nor the person whose posi- 
tive aggression seems to imply a high degree of inner compulsion. Rather, I 
suggest that the successful leaders are the more ‘‘autonomous” men. A man 
who seeks influence and desires to gather followers must exhibit the qualities 
and possess the skills which convey the ideal of “strength.” Indeed, his overt 
behavior will conform quite closely to the stereotype of the ‘‘strong” man. He 
will behave assertively and with swagger. He will exhibit a strong awareness 
of his individuality, a sense of self-importance; and he will act as though he ex- 
pects others to follow. Yet at the same time, he must acknowledge and espouse 
the ideal of “‘equivalence.’”” Among other things, this means that although in 
some measure he must attempt to dominate others, he must also recognize their 
right to parity: he should not act in ways which make it impossible for others to 
achieve ‘‘equivalence.’’ Again, he seems to require a nice appreciation of the 
opinions of others and of their right to express them. Rather than dictating a 
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course of action, he is required to guide opinion and to encourage consensus, or 
to secure the acceptance of his own views by patient argument. 

These qualities and skills suggest a man who is endowed with a high degree 
of self-consciousness. He should be able to judge the appropriate moment to 
assert himself and how far he can go before his behavior becomes overt aggres- 
sion. He must also be able to yield, and to give way in such a manner that he 
appears to have lost nothing. Apparently, it is necessary for him to place a 
judicious emphasis on self-interest, and in turn this seems to imply some con- 
scious manipulation of the basic values. 

So I have heard some of the more respected leaders describe themselves as 
“bad men.” They are indeed men whose behavior frequently seems to exhibit 
a small concern for the virtues which they attempt to encourage in others. Yet 
their actions do not engender the moral disapproval which is often encountered 
by the more stereotypical “‘inner-directed” strong man. In describing them- 
selves as “bad,” it seems to me more likely that these men are expressing their 
awareness of the antithesis between “strength” and ‘“‘equivalence.” There is a 
manifest tension or inconsistency between these ideals, and considering the role 
of the leader this opposition is likely to be felt most keenly by the man who is 
attempting to achieve and to maintain authority. But I would state the posi- 
tion more strongly than this. I would say that the character of leadership re- 
quires a man who has some feeling for these inconsistencies. It is men who 
possess this insight—and whose self-control enables them to profit from the 
knowledge—who are “selected” as leaders in the traditional sociocultural 
system. 

VI 

There is a high degree of probability that what I have said about the char- 
acter of the leader among the Gahuku-Gama is applicable to many other New 
Guinea societies. With the manifold differences in custom and belief which 
make this, ethnographically, one of the richest regions in the world, we know 
that significant similarities exist. It may be too early yet to speak of “New 
Guinea society”’ in a modal sense. Indeed, the field has hardly been touched. 
Yet at a rather superficial level—which nevertheless carries important implica- 
tions—we can point to the essentially small-scale, undifferentiated character 
of these groups, to the absence of specialized political machinery and, cor- 
related with this, to the self-regulating character of social control and the 
emphasis which is placed upon consensus. Further, leadership is achieved 
rather than ascribed. The men who attract supporters and maintain a follow- 
ing are “big men”; and the qualities and accomplishments which signify “‘big- 
ness”’ are similar to those which convey the idea of “‘strength” to the Gahuku- 
Gama, 

I believe that there is some profit if we conceive of the members of these 
societies as “falling within” the range of a continuum which has at one extreme 
the stereotype of the “‘big’’ or the “strong” man, and at the other the ‘“‘weak”’ 
man or his characterological equivalent. As a rule, the ideal masculine type is 
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found toward the extreme of “strongness”’ or “‘bigness.”’ Yet it is not the men 
who most closely approximate the stereotype of the “strong” man—not the 
truly “‘big’’—who tend to be the most successful leaders. Indeed, extremes of 
“strength” or “bigness” are probably incompatible with the role of leader. So 
we often find that the quality of “bigness” is correlated with warrior prowess: 
the truly “big” —if we accept the descriptions given by informants—are char- 
acteristically aggressive, somewhat compulsive and overbearing. These may 
be valuable attributes in raiding and warfare, activities where, furthermore, 
there is some need for an authoritarian command. But the precipitate, com- 
pulsive individual may be a constant source of irritation or disruption in his 
own group, where the use of force or the threat to use force is proscribed under 
the ideal of group consensus. In other words, it seems that the character struc- 
ture of the really “big” or “‘strong” is not fitted for the subtleties of generalized 
authority. Among other things, successful leadership requires a fine feeling for 
the opinions of others. I think we might also say that it necessitates some de- 
tachment, the ability to see many different points of view at the same time or, 
if you like, a breadth of vision and a degree of self-control which signifies a 
measure of autonomy. 

Of course these statements have the status of an untested hypothesis. But 
assuming that they may be shown to possess some validity, I will suggest, in 
conclusion, that they may shed some light on the “selection” of leaders (or 
‘‘innovators’’) in the changing conditions of social life throughout New Guinea. 

Barnett (1953:403) suggests that the acceptors of innovation are drawn 
very often from a category of social “misfits,” individuals whom he describes 
as “hybrids, orphans, illegitimate children, outcasts, and the seventh sons of 
seventh sons.’’ Characterologically, I assume that he has in mind individuals 
whom Riesman (1953) might term “anomic.”’ As far as New Guinea is con- 
cerned, my own experience—which includes periods of intensive study in two 
societies—suggests the necessity to qualify these generalizations. The qualities 
which distinguish the successful leader in the traditional sociocultural system 
are essentially the same as those possessed by men who occupy positions of in- 
fluence in the changing system which includes both whites and blacks. It is, I 
think, a misrepresentation to conceive of the situation in New Guinea—and 
similar situations elsewhere—as one in which two entities which we call cul- 
tures are said to meet, with the implication that one of these entities exerts a 
constant pressure which the other resists. In New Guinea this may serve well 
enough to describe a situation of ‘‘initial contact,” wherein native peoples be- 
come aware for the first time of Europeans. But with the subsequent extension 
of European influence the situation is no longer one which may be envisaged 
as the interaction of two discrete entities. It is more profitable to think of the 
situation as one where whites and blacks are participants in a developing social 
system. In this new social configuration there are status positions from both 
the traditional and the European systems, and new status positions arising 
from the interaction of the two. To the younger people—those who are brought 
up under the changed conditions—there is seldom a one-to-one choice between 
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maintaining ‘‘that which always was” or embracing the completely new. More 
frequently, many of the status positions and the avenues for achievement 
which were open to their fathers simply do not exist. But there are new posi- 
tions and new opportunities for the individual with the necessary breadth of 
vision to perceive them. 

This is not to say that the “‘misfit’”’ may not be among the first to seek new 
status positions. Like anyone else who has worked in New Guinea, I have 
known such men; but those I have known have been without influence and 
also unsuccessful in attracting a following. The qualities which made for suc- 
cessful leadership under the traditional system—insight, initiative, self- 
consciousness and self-control—seem to be no less important in the new social! 
configuration. Under the traditional system, the men who achieved authority 
possessed a particular personal quality. Under the new system, the leader is 
drawn from the same category along the personality continuum. 


NOTE 


’ is important in many of the consensus 


! There is evidence that the ideal of ‘equivalence’ 
oriented societies of New Guinea. The reader will find an interesting discussion of comparable ma 


terials in ‘Disputing in Tangu’’ by Kenelm O. Burridge (1957). 
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Natural Selection in Man: The ABO(H) Blood Group System 


JOHN BUETTNER-JANUSCH 
Yale University 


HIRTY-THREE years ago S. J. Holmes (1924) commented that almost 
none of the persons who studied or wrote about natural selection were dis- 
cussing the subject. It is worth quoting part of his polemic (1924:355): 


The literature on natural selection in man is somewhat peculiar in that most of 
the writers who have contributed to it have apparently not had the subject of natural 
selection in mind at all. There have been relatively few studies directly and consciously 
aimed at demonstrating the existence of a selective death rate among human beings. . . . 
To talk, therefore, of natural selection as if it was practically done away with among 
civilized human beings, as many writers have done, is eminently absurd . . . it may be 
doubted if civilization has effected much diminution in the intensity with which natural 
selection acts on the human species. 


Differential death rates and differential morbidity are two statistics which 
immediately suggest that some sort of selective agency is operating. Certain 
apparent associations between habitat and morphological characteristics are 
another avenue to be followed in exploring this problem (Coon, Garn and 
Birdsell 1950; Newman 1953; Dobzhansky 1950). But one of the most ne- 
glected and yet most important bits of evidence for selection on man are the 
characteristics for which human populations are polymorphic. 

As defined by Ford (1940, 1957) polymorphism is the condition that exists 
when two or more discontinuous forms of a species share the same habitat and 
the frequency of the least common of them is too great to be accounted for by 
the effect of natural mutation. Natural selection is the evolutionary process 
which maintains this balanced polymorphism. 

The abnormal! hemoglobins and the ABO(H) blood groups are the two most 
notable cases of polymorphism in man. The “‘tasting gene”’ (ability to taste 
low concentrations of phenylthiocarbamide—PTC) is another such trait 
which is currently creating considerable interest (Lugg 1957; Allison and 
Nevanlinna 1952; Ford 1957). There are reports that patients suffering from 
nodular goiter are deficient in this tasting ability (Clarke et al. reported in 
Ford 1957). Almost twenty years ago Ford (1940) pointed out that it should be 
obvious that the first trait to use in the investigation of selection in man is the 
ABO(H) blood group system, for it is polymorphic in almost every human 
group tested. The mathematical theory of Fisher (1930) supported this hypoth- 
esis, and, indeed, made it the most likely one to account for the distribution 
in phenotype frequencies. 

In this paper we shall discuss the hypothesis that the ABO(H) blood group 
system is subject to natural selection. Few questions in human evolution have 
been debated more vigorously than this one. At present most efforts are di- 
rected to determining how selection operates on this system; the main ques- 
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tion, whether it does or not, is apparently conceded. We wish to make three 
major points in our discussion of the hypothesis about ABO(H) selection. 
First, the ABO(H) system is complex and more than a set of erythrocyte anti- 
gens with associated circulating antibodies. The complexity of this system has 
been well known to specialists in the field for a number of years, and part of our 
purpose here is to indicate this complexity. Second, researches into the associa- 
tion of disease and the blood groups have provided us with a growing body of 
reliable statistical evidence that selection probably operates on the ABO(H) 
system. Third, our increased knowledge of the ABO(H) system and its relation 
to disease suggests that the ABO(H) group-specific substances, the antigens, 
have functional, physiological roles in the life processes of the organism. 
Certain lines of experimental research designed to lead to an understanding of 
the detailed function of these blood groups must precede eventual knowledge 
of their relationship to natural selection. This sequence is dictated by the fact 
that selection operates on the functional manifestations of a trait. 

The following suggest that selection does operate on the ABO(H) system 
(we assume that man had a monophyletic origin): 

1. The four phenotypes (blood types A, B, AB, and O) appear in different 
frequencies in different human populations. The fact that such polymorphism 
exists would be taken by some authorities as prima facie evidence for selection. 

2. There is evidence that this polymorphism exhibited by the ABO(H) 
system is a balanced polymorphism. This balance may result from the systemat- 
ic elimination of A and B phenotypes at birth (due to maternal-fetal incom- 
patibility) which in turn is balanced by mechanisms that eliminate O pheno- 
types at later ages. Thus, frequencies remain stable from generation to genera- 
tion. 

3. A survey of frequencies of the three genes (A, B, O) shows that from 
population to population, with few exceptions, the frequency of gene O remains 
stable while the frequencies of genes A and B vary considerably. Figure 1 was 
constructed, in a manner similar to the tabulation of Brues (1954), on the 
assumption that gene O was not fluctuating among the populations classified. 
It is interesting to note that the greatest variance is exhibited by the fre- 
quencies of gene A. It is possible to construct a geographical gradient of in- 
creasing frequency of gene A to decreasing frequency of gene B from the 
Pacific coast of the Eurasiatic land mass to the Atlantic coast. This gradient, 
which follows certain relatively consistent changes in altitude and environ- 
ment, plus the variance in the frequency of gene A are strong indications that 
it is A which is subject to the greatest amount of natural selection. If both A 
and B exhibited considerable variance then we might argue that both were in- 
volved in such selection. The fact that gene B increases in frequency from 
west to east is an indication that one should examine the populations involved 
for possible selection in favor of the B phenotype. Boyd’s massive compilation 
(1939) was one of the principle sources of data. Other sources consulted were 
Furuhata (1933), McArthur and Penrose (1951), Mourant (1954), Streng 
(1927, 1935), and Salzano (1957). 
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THE ABO(H) SYSTEM 


The ABO(H) system itself is somewhat more complex than it was first 
thought to be. It includes not only erythrocyte antigens but also the water- 
and alcohol-soluble forms of the ABO(H) group-specific substances in tissues 
and in gland secretions. At present there is some question whether it is wise to 
consider the secretion of the ABO(H) antigens as part of the same genetic sys- 
tem as the ABO(H) erythrocyte antigens. Originally the occurrence of the 
water-soluble group-specific substances in tissues and gland secretions was the 
defining characteristic of secretors (Schiff and Sasaki 1932; Hartmann 1941), 
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Fic. 1. Distribution of 424 human populations classified by frequency of gene A and gene B. 


These investigators considered that it was inherited as a simple Mendelian 
dominant. Nonsecretors are persons who do not show any of the water-soluble 
ABO(H) group-specific substances in their tissues, but who do have a relatively 
small amount of the alcohol-soluble form present. 

For a long time the secretor phenotype of an individual was considered to be 
connected with his Lewis blood group phenotype (Race and Sanger 1954). 
Lewis a+ individuals were generally found to be nonsecretors of ABO(H) 
water-soluble substances. The recent work of McNeil et al. (1957) does not 
confirm this association. The details of the Lewis blood group system are 
discussed at length in Race and Sanger (1954) and are not germane to the 
point of this paper. 
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A further complication in understanding the ABO(H) system arises from 
consideration of the chemical composition of the group-specific substances. 
The A, B, H and Lewis group substances are apparently alike in chemical 
composition, at least insofar as it is possible to determine this. Analysis in- 
dicates that they consist of the same amino acid and carbohydrate residues 
(Kabat 1956). The different specific antigen-antibody reactions these sub- 
stances exhibit may be due to the configuration of the molecules and the dif- 
ferences in molecular weight among the three substances. Recently, Kabat 
(1957) has shown that the major differences in specificity (antigen-antibody 
reaction) may be due to very small changes in the nature of the carbohydrate 
component in the molecule. 

Sanghvi and his associates have evidence (personal communication) that a 
pair of simple Mendelian genes, H and h, are involved in the production of an 
agglutinin, anti-H, which occurs in rare individuals whose serum agglutinates 
cells from all four ABO(H) phenotypes and whose cells are not agglutinated by 
sera from A, B, AB, or O individuals. Sanghvi believes that the presence of the 
H gene is required for the appearance of the ABO(H) substance in the saliva. 
He calls this rare gene the H gene because he believes it is a case where the H 
substance is the only antigen produced and an anti-H occurs in the blood serum 
instead of anti-A or anti-B. Other investigators believe that the H substance 
may be a product of the O gene, or that it is the basic molecule from which the 
A and B substances are built. We mention this complicated and poorly under- 
stood situation here to indicate how little is actually known about the chem- 
istry and physiology of the ABO(H) system upon which myriads of migration 
and racial theories have been built. 

McNeil and his group in Salt Lake City published evidence that the genetic 
mechanism of ABO(H) secretion as postulated by Sanghvi and earlier by Schiff 
is too simple (McNeil et al. 1957). They found a group of persons who are 
“aberrant secretors.’”’ For example, secretors of blood type AB were found who 
secreted only the B and H antigens and not the A antigen as expected. It is 
the opinion of some that the H antigen is present in all secretors. It was con- 
sidered, at one time, a product of the O gene. The discovery of such “‘aberrant 
secretors”’ depends to some extent upon the types of anti-sera used (extracts of 
plants such as Ulex europaeus and Lotus tetragonolobus and anti-sera from eels 
are the most commonly used today). 

The ABO(H) group-specific substances have been demonstrated in the 
following tissues and secretions: saliva, gastric juice, bile, meconium, semen 
(both in the seminal plasma and in, or on, the spermatozoa), the pancreas, 
kidneys, bladder, urine, and on epithelial cells (Hartmann 1941; Coombs et al. 
1956). A detailed list is presented in Table 1. It is worth noting here that hu- 
man populations also seem to be polymorphic for the secretor phenotype. The 
anti-A and anti-B antibodies have been reported in human cervical secretions. 
This array of information indicates the complexity of the system and the dif- 
ficulties facing one who investigates its function with respect to natural selec- 
tion. The discovery that the antigens and perhaps antibodies, too, are widely 
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distributed in the organs of the body suggests a number of ways in which they 
may be involved in the human organism’s defenses against disease. Further- 
more, there is now increasing evidence that they are involved in infertility 
and in possible alterations of the sex ratio. 


THE ABO(H) BLOOD GROUPS AND DISEASE 


Research into the relation of the ABO(H) system to disease has followed 
two major paths: analysis of the consequences of paternal-maternal and 
maternal-fetal ABO(H) incompatibility; the discovery of associations between 


TABLE 1. TISSUES OF SECRETOR PHENOTYPES IN WHICH ANTIGENS 
or ABO(H) System HAve BEEN DEMONSTRATED 
[WATER SOLUBLE Form] 


Tissue Antigen 
Saliva A, B, O(H) 
Gastric juice A, B, O(A) 
Bile A, B, O(H) 
Meconium A, B, O(H) 
Pancreas A,B 
Kidneys A,B 
Bladder A, B 
Urine A, B 
Epithelial cells A,B 
Semen A, B, OCH) 
Spermatozoa A,B 


disease and the four phenotypes. Apparently, these are the two major mech- 
anisms by which selection affects the frequencies of the ABO(H) phenotypes: 
serological incompatibility between male and female which may lead to steril- 
ity, or between mother and fetus which may lead to abortion or infant death; 
and differential association between diseases of various types and the four 
phenotypes which specifically affect individuals of the A and the O phenotypes. 


A incompatibility 


Hirszfeld and Zborowski (1923) showed that isohemagglutinins traversed 
the wall of the human placenta. Isohemagglutinins are antibodies which the 
mother has elaborated in response to antigenic stimulus from the fetus. These 
investigators also showed that there was a reduced number of A and B children 
among the offspring of O women in a large set of matings which were hetero- 
specific with respect to the ABO(H) phenotypes. Heterospecific matings are 
those in which the female either has present in her blood plasma an antibody 
for the red cell antigen of the male or is capable of elaborating such an anti- 
body. Heterospecific pregnancies are those in which the female can produce an 
antibody for the red cell antigens of the fetus she carries. A simple way to ex- 
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press this is to say that the husband or fetus has an A and/or B agglutinogen 
(antigen) which is not present in the wife or mother. The terms compatible 
and incompatible for homospecific and heterospecific are gaining wider usage 
and may replace them (i.e., Reed and Kelly 1958; Matsunaga 1958). Table 2 
lists the matings and pregnancies designated homospecific and heterospecific. 

Between 1942 and 1949 many investigators published cases which suggested 
that A and B antigens induce isoimmunization in RH positive women. This 


TABLE 2. MATINGS AND PREGNANCIES CLASSIFIED WITH RESPECT 
TO THE ABO(H) Bioop Group SysTEM 


Homospecific Matings 


Male Female 


A A 

B B 

AB AB 

O A, B, O, AB 


Heterospecific Matings 


Male Female 
O,B 
B O,A 
AB O 


Heterospecific Pregnancies 


Mother Infant 


A,B 
A B, AB 
B A, AB 


AB — 


would lead to a condition resembling the well-known RH disease. Levine (1943) 
and Halbrecht (1944) demonstrated statistically that most cases of erythro- 
blastosis fetalis (the RH disease), in infants born to RH positive women, occur 
in pregnancies that are heterospecific with respect to the ABO(H) blood group. 

Since 1944 extensive surveys of the distribution of the ABO(H) blood 
groups among the offspring of heterospecific matings have been conducted. 
Table 3 is a summary of the larger and more significant surveys. The results 
are contradictory and puzzling. The majority of studies indicate that group O 
women have the expected smaller number of A, B, and AB children predicted 
by the theory. If heterospecific matings or heterospecific pregnancies are less 
fertile or are selected against, such a result is to be expected. But the Scandina- 
vian studies by Sjéstedt, Grubb and co-workers (1951, 1955) of abortion and 
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sterility with respect to the blood group systems, do not support the expecta- 
tion that more group O women would have pregnancy difficulties or be sterile.? 
A survey (Buettner-Janusch 1957) of pregnant women ill enough to require 
blood transfusions revealed the number of group O women was significantly 


TABLE 3. SUMMARY OF SOME FERTILITY SURVEYS WITH RESPECT TO Ma- 
TERNAL-FETAL INCOMPATIBILITY AND THE ABO(H) BLoop Groups 


Author Country Date Results 


Waterhouse and Hogben Great Britain 1947 Pooled 12 published sets of family data. Deficien- 
cy of A children in A male XO female, and of B 
children in B male XO female matings reported. 


Boorman Great Britain 1950 2,000 consecutive admissions to maternity hos- 
pital had an apparent excess of homospecitic 
pregnancies over expectations. 


Bryce et al. Australia 1950 O mothers<A children; B mothers>children 
than expected. AB women more fertile than 
others. 

Sjéstedt et al. Sweden 1951 B, AB women in excess in abortion series. 433 


matings tested. 


ohnstone Great Britain 1954 No deficit of A or B children in 2,578 heterospe- 
cific matings. 


Kirk et al. Australia 1955 O mothers <A and B children. 16,179 mother- 
child pairs. 


Grubb and Sjéstedt Sweden 1955 737 matings analyzed. No differences in ABO 
and RH incompatibility between aborting and 
normal couples. 


Matsunaga Japan 1955 10-14 percent deficiency of A and B children in 
heterospecific matings. No change in ABO fre- 
quencies in two generations. 


Matsunaga and Itoh Japan 1958 741 and 688 couples in two towns on Hokkaido. 
21 percent mortality (roughly) of children with 
genotypes incompatible with mother. Reduced 
fertility in homospecific matings with a group O 
husband. 


reduced in this class. Matsunaga’s study (1955) showed a large deficiency of A 
and B children among offspring of O mothers but did not show any corre- 
sponding depression in population frequencies of types A and B from generation 
to generation. 

Matsunaga and Itoh (1958) have now published their data in greater detail 
than in 1955. They found significant differences in the fertility of homospecific 
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and heterospecific matings. Abortions per pregnancy were more frequent 
among the heterospecific families. There were also more childless matings in 
that group. Furthermore, a very significant reduction in the average number 
of living children among heterospecific couples was observed. They believe 
that this indicates selection operates against genes A and B in favor of gene O. 
However, they also found a highly probable compensatory selection against 
gene © when they scrutinized homospecific matings. The average number of 
living children and pregnancies of AXA matings was significantly greater than 
in A femaleXO male and AB femaleXO male matings. Those homospecific 
matings in which the male was group O were significantly less fertile than those 
in which neither person was group O. Thus Matsunaga and Itoh have produced 
data which show how a balanced polymorphism of the ABO(H) blood groups 
may come about in a human population. 

One way in which maternal-fetal ABO(H) heterospecificity or incompat- 
ibility may operate as a selective mechanism has been demonstrated. This 
mechanism is erythroblastosis induced in some fetuses whose ABO(H) blood 
group is heterospecific to that of its mother. If this is the sole mechanism, the 
expected consequences, from the point of view of population genetics—depres- 
sion in frequency of the unfavorable, less common alleles—have not been 
demonstrated. However, the data from Matsunaga and Itoh cited above 
show how this depression of one or two alleles can be compensated. Tovey and 
Smith, both in 1945, suggested defenses of the fetus against antibodies (iso- 
hemagglutinins or isohemolysins) developed in the mother. The defense these 
authors suggested is the presence of the A and B group-specific substances in 
a fetus of secretor phenotype. The secretion of ABO(H) group-specific sub- 
stances would, ex hypothesi, neutralize the antibodies elaborated by the mother. 
Struthers (1951) suggested a postnatal consequence of incompatibility, namely, 
that fetuses subject to a uterine environment that included incompatible anti- 
bodies would be more susceptible to disease after birth. He found an elevation 
in the number of group A infants dying of bronchopneumonia, which may sup- 
port his theory. Two things were left unresolved by his paper: he did not iden- 
tify the blood groups of the mothers, and he did not run adequate laboratory 
controls for the typing of blood from cadavers. It is unfortunate that no work 
has been done to follow up his provocative research. 

Heterospecific matings may play a role in ABO(H) selection in still another 
way. The ABO(H) substances have been demonstrated in human seminal 
plasma (Hartmann 1941) and in or on spermatozoa. There is some evidence 
that ABO(H) antibodies occur in the cervical secretions of some females 
(Henry Gershowitz, personal communication). Gullbring (1957) demonstrated 
the presence of blood group antigens of the ABO(H) system on spermatozoa. 
We have attempted to repeat his work in our laboratory and find that we can 
contirm his observations. His interpretation of the agglutination of human 
sperm with commercial anti-A and anti-B is that in heterozygous males (AB, 
OA, or OB) the haploid sperm bear only one antigen on the cell wall. Thus an 
AB male will produce some sperm with A antigen and others with B antigen 
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on them. This work of Gullbring provides tentative evidence for a mechanism 
(sperm agglutination) by which ABO(H) male Xfemale incompatibility may 
lead to sterility. 

There is some reason to believe that the secretor phenotype of the indi- 
vidual is critical in these studies of sperm agglutination. Some very recent work 
by McNeil et al. (1957) on ‘taberrant secretion” (referred to above) illustrates 
the complexity of the relation of the secretor phenotype to abortion and steril- 
ity. 

There have been several publications in which the influence of the ABO(H) 
phenotype on the sex ratio has been discussed and tested (Sanghvi 1951; 


TABLE 4. SUMMARY OF STUDIES OF AGE AND SEX RATIO AND THE 
ABO(H) BLroop Groups 


Author Date Country Number Results 
Sanghvi 1951 India 1,330 Sex ratio high among all offspring of B mothers, among 
(Bombay) group O offspring of O mothers. Sex ratio low among 


ofispring of A mothers, among all A offspring. 


USA (New 864 Same as from Bombay data. 
York) 
\llan 1953, Ulster & 59,371 Low sex ratio in group B with increasing age. 
1954 England 


Scandinavia 12,611 High sex ratio among ill B males; high sex ratio among 
all B males. 


Johnstone 1954 England 2,429 Same as Sanghvi. No deviation among O ofispring of 
O mothers. 


Cohenand 1956 USA 4,538 Similar to those of Sanghvi and Johnstone. Pooled 


Glass data to get significant results. 


Johnstone 1954; Cohen and Glass 1956). Table 4 summarizes these studies. An 
explanation for such deviations in the sex ratio is hard to construct. Cohen 
and Glass suggest that the presence or absence of the ABO(H) group-specific 
substances on the ovum and /or spermatozoon is critical, but the exact nature 
of the mechanism eludes us. Shield, Kirk and Jakobowicz report (1958) that 
an analysis of 11,508 single births in Melbourne and 3,967 single births in 
Perth does not confirm any of the previous hypotheses put forward about dis- 
turbances of the sex ratio with respect to the ABO(H) blood type of the 
mother. 

Edwards (1957), in a critical analysis of studies of the influence of the 
ABO(H) phenotypes on both fertility and sex-ratio, suggests that there is little 
or no reason to believe that such influence exists. He reanalyzed most of the 
studies listed in Table 4 and points out some serious statistical shortcomings in 
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them. We believe that his strictures are unnecessarily harsh, but they do point 
up the necessity of extreme care in purely statistical studies of this problem. 
He is equally skeptical of many of the studies listed in Table 3. Matsunaga’s 
study suggests to Edwards that there is a deleterious effect upon infant viabil- 
ity in heterospecific matings. As for other studies, he produces evidence, of a 
statistical sort, that grouping errors and paternity errors (as large as 5 per 
cent of the latter) are so common that the analyses are much more complicated 
than the authors he criticizes have realized. He counters with a statement that 
seems preposterous to us, and for that reason we quote it (Edwards 1957:89):; 


The apparent absence of any statistical evidence is probably quite compatible with 
differences in fertility sufficient to maintain the variation in the ABO phenotypes. 


Our criticism of Edwards’ statement is based upon our unwillingness to con- 
sider fertility differences which affect variation in ABO(H) phenotypes as 
fortuitous. Chance is the sort of explanation one uses when desperate, or ex- 
asperated. Our skepticism of Edwards’ opinion does not blind us to the validity 
of his major points, that grouping errors and confusion of husband with father 
are two variables that must be rigorously controlled in these studies; and that 
the magnitude of the biases in these studies is of the same order as the statis- 
tically demonstrated associations. Reed (1956), analyzing some of the same 
papers, pointed out that grouping errors could be demonstrated from the data 
of some of the authors. He showed that it was possible to test certain models of 
selection against these data. Though he estimated a deficiency of incompatible 
children of the order of 7 percent when the mother was group O, he was not 
able to demonstrate a high probability for the fit between his best model 
and the data. 

Edwards also brought up another point. He noted that none of the studies, 
except those of Matsunaga and the Australian workers, controlled or at- 
tempted to control the ethnic stratification that might occur with respect 
to the blood groups. Thus, Cohen and Glass, by combining Bombay, New York 
and Baltimore data, got results that were significant because of ethnic differ- 
ences in the populations, since it is well known that Bombay and American 
populations differ significantly with respect to the ABO(H) phenotypes. In 
Australia the extensive immigration in the past few years would tend to pro- 
duce at least two racial or ethnic subpopulations as far as the blood group gene 
frequencies are concerned. Since the Australian workers demonstrated con- 
siderable assortative mating in their sample, the statistical assumptions they 
used are open to question. Their calculations are based on the assumption of 
random mating, while grouping errors (demonstrated by Edwards and by 
Reed) and assortative mating would lead to the apparent deficiences in fertility 
or deficiences in offspring of certain phenotypes which they report. 

At present we can say with confidence that a mechanism (heterospecific 
pregnancies) for selection against certain ABO(H) phenotypes has been dem- 
onstrated. Its importance and the details of its operation have not been fully 
worked out. Perhaps the most important question is, if heterospecificity leads 
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to erythroblastosis, abortion, or infertility in some cases, why not in every one? 
It is here that such factors as the secretor phenotype of the male, the female, 
and the fetus may prove to be critical. 


Disease and the ABO(H) groups 


The possible association between disease and the ABO(H) phenotypes was 
investigated from the very beginning of systematic human serology. Most of 
the early studies were inconclusive. In the past five or six years interest has 


TABLE 5. DisEASE CONDITIONS ASSOCIATED WITH ABO(H) 
Bioop Group AND SECRETOR PHENOTYPES 


Number of 


Condition Blood Group . Countries 
Studies 
Duodenal ulcer O 8 England, Scotland, U.S.A., 
Denmark, Norway, Austria 
Gastric ulcer O 8 England, Scotland, U.S.A., 
Denmark, Norway, Austria 
Stomach carcinoma A 8 England, Scotland, U.S.A., 
Australia, Austria, Norway, 
Switzerland 
Pernicious anemia A 4 England, Scotland, U.S.A., 
Denmark 
Diabetes mellitus A 2 England, Scotland 
Brain tumours O 1 U.S.A. 
(Chromophobe adeno- 
mas of the pituitary) 
Rheumatic fever Non-Secretors | Great Britain 
in excess 
Paralytic poliomyelitis B significantly 11 Italy, England, U.S.A., 
reduced Denmark, Germany, France 
Non-Secretors 
in excess 


again been aroused in the investigations of the association between the four 
phenotypes and morbid conditions. We have summarized these recent studies 
in Table 5 by listing the countries from which the samples were reported, the 
disease or morbid condition, and the number of studies confirming the associa- 
tion for each disease. 

The use of large samples, careful diagnoses, and large, carefully selected 
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groups of controls characterize these studies. The most provocative results are 
the associations demonstrated between phenotype O and duodenal ulceration, 
between phenotype A and carcinoma of the stomach, and between the se- 
cretor phenotype and resistance to rheumatic sequelae of streptococcus infec- 
tions. The association between group O and ulcers was not confirmed in the 
first report of a very careful, recent study by Clarke and co-workers (1955). 
Clarke’s group used the paired sib method of controls and, using their origina! 
high standards, discovered a very significant association between ulceration 
and the secretor phenotype of the individuals. Nonsecretors have a signifi- 
cantly greater risk of developing duodenal ulcers than do secretors. Clarke et 
al. also find a significant correlation between individuals suffering from ulcers 
and the blood type of their mothers. Those whose mother was blood type © 
were apparently subject to a greater risk. A recent discussion between Fraser 
Roberts and Clarke et al. (1955) which involved reanalysis of the original ma- 
terial of Clarke and some additional data ended with the conclusion that both 
the ABO(H) and secretor loci affect predisposition to duodenal ulceration and 
that they are not independent in action. Thus, the original findings of the 
association of group O with duodenal ulcers apparently are supported by 
Clarke. 

In a survey of hospital patients receiving blood transfusions we were able 
to show that there were significant differences in the frequencies of groups A 
and O and that these were nonrandom with respect to age and sex. We were 
able to refine the analysis to the point where we could show that the nonran- 
domness in the distribution was due to patients who had received blood trans- 
fusions because of gastro-intestinal disturbances. 

Other studies have attempted to find and test associations between the 
ABO(H) phenotypes and numerous other types and sites of carcinomas, and 
conditions of pregnancy. These studies have been notable for their lack of suc- 
cess in such demonstrations and the details would unnecessarily lengthen this 
essay. 

DISCUSSION 

Haldane (1949) pointed out that the effect of disease of human evolution 
might well be demonstrated if associations between disease and serological! 
types such as the ABO(H) phenotypes could be established. The studies re- 
ported above indicate that mechanisms of natural selection can be related to 
the polymorphism of the ABO(H) system. This polymorphism is evidently 
quite old, since the various ABO(H) phenotypes can be demonstrated in the 
great apes and other primates (Stern 1901; Nuttall 1904; Landsteiner and 
Miller 1925a, 1925b, 1925c; Landsteiner 1928; Candela 1940). Mourant’s 
tabulation of the distribution of the various blood types, as he points out, 
shows that although most of the many blood group systems in man show varia- 
tions which are continent wide, the variations in ABO(H) frequencies cover 
relatively small areas. This alone would indicate powerful selective forces at 


work. 
Ceppellini’s work on thalassemia (1955) provided some incidental insight 
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on the distribution of ABO(H) phenotypes in separate but contiguous human 
groups. The differences of ABO(H) frequencies among several Sicilian villages 
were significant. He raised the question of the meaning of such population dif- 
ferences to their use in anthropological classification of populations and races. 

Despite the widespread belief among anthropologists and others in the use- 
fulness of nonadaptive traits and neutral genes in classifying human popula- 
tions and working out the course of human evolution, it has been difficult to 
defend the concept of a neutral gene since 1930 when Fisher published ‘‘The 
Genetical Theory of Natural Selection.”” Boyd (1953) pointed out what difh- 
culties this point of view made for physical anthropology. That the associa- 
tions noted above between blood groups and disease may be due to ethnic 
stratification in the samples tested is, of course, a necessary caution when one 
is working with large samples drawn from populations of mixed origin. This 
point can be, and has been, overemphasized (Wiener 1943; Wiener and Wexler 
1956). In the study by Clarke and his associates already cited, some care was 
taken to show that in the association between duodenal ulcers and group O the 
stratification argument cannot possibly hold, and similar considerations apply 
to the cases of the relation of group A to stomach carcinoma, diabetes mellitus, 
and pernicious anemia. It is worth noting in detail the three points Clarke 
makes. First, the original population susceptible to ulceration must have had 
a group O frequency larger than 60 percent. No such group has been reported 
from the continent of Europe. Second, the association has been found in a 
number of European countries (see Table 5). Third, the association between 
blood type A and gastric carcinoma implies, according to the ethnic argument, 
a second stratification in Great Britain, and one which runs in an opposite 
direction to the geographical incidence of the disease. We should counter with 
the question, all right, where did the original ethnic differences in blood group 
frequencies come from? It is time to turn the question around in this way and 
search for the reasons for ethnic, population, and even village differences such 
as Ceppellini showed (1955). 

Researches in which the association between the ABO(H) phenotypes and 
disease are examined are underway in a number of laboratories in this country 
and abroad. Refined statistical techniques, with emphasis on the paired sib 
method and careful diagnostic procedures, characterize most of this work. The 
evidence that duodenal ulceration is 40 percent more frequent among persons 
of phenotype O than among others is overwhelming. However, the leads al- 
ready provided by statistical studies only uncover problems for study in the 
laboratory and the clinic. We do not mean to derogate these statistical studies. 
But the most elaborate statistical survey, no matter how carefully controlled, 
how sophisticated, how large and how well-conducted, will tell us little about 
the function of the antigens and the selective mechanisms involved. Even con- 
firmation of each of the already published associations by the paired sib 
method will not tell us anything about the amount of the group-specific sub- 
stances in the duodenum or the reactions that go on between streptococci and 
antibody. However, it is possible to speculate about mechanisms involved and 
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to design experiments to determine what involves the ABO(H) substances in 
these various conditions. 

Cancer, ulcers, and gastro-intestinal disorders were related to groups A and 
©. There exists a theory, proposed primarily by Eyring and Dougherty (1955), 
which states that inflammatory disorders and cancer are the result of increased 
cell wall permeability. It is suspected that carcinoma and ulcers are related to 
tissue inflammation in origin. Since Coombs and co-workers (1956) recently 
showed that group-specific substances are present on tissue cells, it can be 
argued that the molecules of ABO(H) substances are involved in determining 
the degree of permeability of cell walls. There are major differences in the 
molecular weight of the three substances and, presumably, in size. It is in- 
teresting that the O(H) substance is the lightest and smallest, and the A sub- 
stance next in weight and size. The B substance is very much heavier. It is 
worth pointing out that the B phenotype is not involved in any associations 
with morbidity. It should be possible to test the relation of the ABO(H) sub- 
stances to cell wall permeability by in vilro studies of phagocytosis. One factor 
to be considered in such studies is the antigenicity of the various substances. 
Such work is underway in at least two laboratories, our own included, and the 
results should eventually help us evaluate the validity of this speculation. In 
this essay some of the physico-chemical details about the ABO(H) substances 
have been omitted or simph#ed. The interested reader can find some of these 
details in papers by the following investigators: Kabat et al. (1947), Kabat 
(1956), Morgan (1956), Morgan and Watkins (1948), Pardee and Blaker 
(1951). 

The observation that secretors of ABO(H) substances have a significantly 
reduced risk of the rheumatic sequelae of streptococcus infections of the throat 
(Glyn et al. 1956) suggests that these group-specific substances may render 
the streptococci completely antigenic and more susceptible to the body’s nor- 
mal immunological defenses. This should be testable in a laboratory under 
carefully controlled conditions. 

The problem of ante-natal selection due to maternal-fetal incompatibility 
may be studied in a number of ways. Selection may act on the fetus in ulero, or, 
before conception, on the spermatozoa. The most suggestive line of work in- 
volves paternal-maternal incompatibility. The presence of ABO(H) antigens 
on the spermatozoa of secretor males and the possibility that ABO(H) anti- 
bodies are elaborated by the cervical mucous of females suggest that fertiliza- 
tion can be prevented by a simple antigen-antibody reaction. Jn vitro experi- 
ments indicate that spermatozoa from secretor males of group A are subject to 
immobilization by cervical secretions of certain females of groups O and B. 
Gullbring’s work discussed above (1957) and our apparent confirmation of it 
support this hypothesis. 

Washburn (1951, 1953) has pointed out that physical anthropology is turn- 
ing to the elucidation of process and the understanding of function. His experi- 
mental work on the functional components of mammalian morphology im- 
portant to understanding human evolution is a landmark orienting modern 
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physical anthropologists (1946, 1947; Washburn and Detwiler 1943). The 
principles he listed in the Wenner-Gren symposium in 1952 are gradually be- 
coming more and more explicit in the research of physical anthropologists. The 
application of techniques new to physical anthropology is certainly exemplified 
in the growing body of work being done on the functions of the blood groups, 
on the normal and abnormal primate hemoglobins (Allison 1954a, 1954b, 1955; 
Colbourne and Edington 1956; Livingstone 1957; Neel et al. 1956; Jacob and 
Tappen 1957, 1958), on patterns of urinary excretion in various human popula- 
tions (Sutton and Clark 1955; Gartler et al. 1956, 1957), and on differences in 
the plasma proteins, particularly the haptoglobins (Sutton et al. 1956; 
Smithies 1955; Smithies and Walker 1955). Almost twenty years ago Ford 
pointed out to geneticists, anthropologists, and others the importance of in- 
vestigating the relation of the polymorphic blood groups to disease, and his ad- 
vice is being taken at last. Washburn’s exhortations about the new physical 
anthropology are having increasing effect. The next decade promises some ex- 
citing additions to our understanding of the nature of natural selection on 
these various polymorphic traits. 
NOTES 

1 Some of the material in this paper was presented at the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association at Chicago, December 1957. The author is grateful to 
F. P. Thieme, director of the Laboratory of Physical Anthropology at the University of Michigan, 
for the opportunity to work on some of the problems discussed in the paper. His interest in new 
techniques and areas that are important to modern physical anthropology has been a source of 
encouragement and stimulation. Henry Gershowitz, of the Department of Human Genetics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Medicine, has given his invaluable advice about laboratory pro- 
cedures and other matters with generosity and enthusiasm. 

2 The problem of the relation of ABO(H) incompatibility to the RH incompatibility is rele- 
vant here. Levine (1958) and others have found that ABO(H) incompatibility protects mother 
and infant against a simultaneous RH incompatibility and a specific mechanism has been dis- 
covered which affords this protection. Levine discusses this thoroughly in his contribution to 
Memoir 86 of the American Anthropological Association. 
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The Spearman and the Archer—An Essay on 
Selection in Body Build 


ALICE BRUES 


University of Oklahoma 


INTRODUCTION 


ODY build presents many interesting aspects to the student of selection 

in man. Various local and minor groups have become specialized in body 
size or body shape, though most tend to cluster about a general average for the 
species, with a considerable degree of variation within each group. As between 
major races, or populations on a continental scale, the differences are unclear; 
any attempt to characterize a major race by a typical physique can be coun- 
tered by the citing of exceptions. In addition, body build has a fairly apparent 
relation to the environment and man’s energy exchanges with it, though the 
very degree of polymorphism which it exhibits leads us to suspect that its sur- 
vival value involves numerous elements, some of which are rather obscure. 
Recent clinically slanted studies of body build have in fact emphasized 
the durable quality of physiques which are not considered strong in the muscu- 
lar sense. These findings can explain in part the retention by most populations 
of considerable genetic variability with respect to body build. If, as is probable, 
the implications of body build for health and longevity are more complex than 
has yet been demonstrated, the polymorphism of body build may prove to be 
influenced by a balance between physiological factors which work at cross 
purposes. Such a balance could be unrelated to specific environment; or it 
could be profoundly affected by it, as in relation to temperature, nature of 
available foodstuffs, or the presence of specific transmissible diseases or occu- 
pational hazards. 

A further possible element in selection, with which this paper proposes to 
deal specifically, is the relation of body build to the efficiency with which dif- 
ferent activities can be carried out, particularly those activities which vary 
with culture and means of subsistence. In our recent civilization we may 
justify the maintenance of polymorphism in body build as suitable to the 
carrying out of a variety of occupations; but this explanation cannot be pro- 
jected to ancient and primitive peoples who lack such a degree of occupational 
specialization. In such groups we would expect that the characteristic tools and 
techniques of each economy and cultural stage would establish an optimum 
type of body build toward which selective trends would aim during that period. 
The present essay will attempt to explore the implications of this thesis with 
respect to the evolution and distribution of the varieties of body build. 

If any doubt remains in regard to the potentialities of selection in body 
build, it may be resolved by consideration of changes wrought in domestic ani- 
mals. Smaller species such as the chicken and rabbit have been brought to body 
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weights commonly three or more times that of the wild progenitors. Dwarf or 
pygmy strains have also been bred out from time to time, the most recent being 
a minuscule pig intended as a laboratory animal. Body build selection in the 
Sheldonian sense is also apparent—as the development of ectomorphy in the 
race horse as opposed to mesomorphy in the draft horse. Among cattle the beef 
breeds have been selected for mesomorphy in order to increase the bulk of 
edible muscle, and a generation ago the domestic pig could have been put forth 
as the epitome of endomorphy. However, with the increase in use of vegetable 
oils and the declining price of lard, hog breeders have rapidly faced about, and 
the endomorphic lard hog has been replaced by a more mesomorphic type 
which produces better chops. Here body build has been shown susceptible to 
selection even to the extent that the trend is readily reversible. There is no rea- 
son for supposing that the potentialities of selection for body build in man have 
been any less, though natural selection even under cultural conditions will 
probably not be as rigorous or rapid as artificial selection, particularly as 
practiced by the genetically sophisticated breeders of the present time. 

Various possible selective influences on body build have been studied in 
many animals, some in fact being suggested and demonstrated (as well as one 
can demonstrate the progress of evolution) by comparison of the build of vari- 
ous species with their capabilities and habits. One of the most obvious and first 
to be noted is the advantage of slender build with long limb segments in the 
attainment of speed of movement. Another factor is ‘“‘strength,” usually a 
rather poorly defined term, with respect to the self-defense of an individual 
who stands his ground instead of fleeing. It is notable that carnivores, which 
must generally reach their prey by speed and dispatch it by direct force, tend 
to remain average in build. The predatees, however, are prone to reject this 
compromise and choose a policy either of flight, with specialization for speed, 
or of static defense, with a tendency to increased body size. In fact, one of the 
most insidious of evolutionary traps is the sacrifice of mobility for indestructi- 
ble size, as seen in our closest kin the gorilla. As we shall see later in the anal- 
ysis of factors of strength, lateral build also is favorable to static defense, and 
is developed concomitantly with increasing size in many cases. Large size and 
comparatively lateral build are also favored by cold environment, since they 
tend to retard heat loss by reduction of relative surface area. Small body size 
may be an advantage if an animal can slip into crevices not large enough for 
others to pass; it has been suggested that the development and survival of 
pygmy types of man in dense jungle environments has been favored by selec- 
tion on this basis. Endomorphy presents advantages in a cold climate because 
of the favorable insulating effects of the subcutaneous fat layer. Endomorphy 
has also been suggested as an asset where food supplies vary greatly from 
season to season, since the endomorph presumably stores excess aliment more 
readily (Coon, Garn, and Birdsell 1950). 

In evaluating physical efficiency from the complete biological standpoint, 
we must also take into consideration the dietary requirements of different 
sized individuals. In the rigors of primitive culture a large body may be very 
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costly to maintain. Body bulk must be used efficiently in terms of its food- 
getting capacity; for it will little profit a primitive hunter if his hunting pro- 
ceeds increase 10 percent while his appetite goes up 11 percent. For this reason 
the nicest adjustment of body to activity will be by change of shape rather than 
size. In the course of this study the author had occasion to examine anthropo- 
metric data on modern athletes distinguished in various sports. It revealed 
little except that they were all fine, large individuals compared with the general 
population—in fact, veritable giants compared with most peoples in a primitive 
population. One suspects that if their athletic accomplishments were strictly 
weighted according to the amount of food it took to keep them going, they 
might yield their world’s records to their smaller competitors. Most of them 
would undoubtedly be expensive ornaments in a primitive society. Certain 
data on stature in relatively modern populations, in fact, suggest that there is 
a tendency for the larger individual (and race) not to work, but instead to bully 
others into working for him. 


WORK, FORCE AND ENERGY 


In order to understand the potentialities of various body types for various 
cultural techniques, we need to analyze the concept of ‘“‘strength” in physical 
activities. The word “‘strength”’ is not found in the physicist’s vocabulary; it 
is a lay term which inextricably confuses the physical concepts of work, force, 
and energy. Force is the simplest of this constellation of concepts; it is meas- 
ured in pounds, and in its simplest form is that influence which a heavy object 
exerts by resting on something; force can also be exerted in various directions 
and by various means other than the collaboration of mass and gravity. The 
concept of force leads to that of pressure, measured in pounds per square inch, 
which depends on the area through which a force is exerted on a surface; pres- 
sure, so defined, is important in overcoming the resistance of an object which 
is to be broken or altered in shape. Force and pressure are measures of a mo- 
mentary state only. When force acts so as to move something for a distance, 
we say that work has been performed. That which can produce work, when 
properly directed or released, is known as energy. Energy may be electrical, 
chemical, or of other forms; at present we are mainly concerned with mechani- 
cal energy, which may be potential, if embodied in a configuration of matter 
under tension, as in a drawn bow; or kinetic, if embodied in motion, as in a fly- 
ing spear. Kinetic energy is the most readily measurable of energy forms, be- 
ing expressed by the product of the mass and the velocity of a moving object, 
and from it we infer the amount of energy that was necessary to set the object 
in motion. Energy is conserved through various transmutations between po- 
tential and kinetic energy and work performed; in the case of energy mani- 
fested by the animal body, it is ultimately derived from the chemical energy 
present in foodstuffs, and mediated by the action of muscle. 

The peculiar role of muscle tissue in energy exchange is its capacity to 
shorten against resistance. This may produce free motion in a part of the body 
or something grasped by it; more exactly, it accelerates the mass of a portion 
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of the body and attached object and causes it to attain a velocity, thus trans- 
forming chemical into kinetic energy. If the motion produced is resisted by 
some elastic structure, or in other analogous ways, much of the energy is stored 
as potential energy. A muscle, contracting, exerts a certain amount of force; 
and the force which it can exert under maximum effort depends on what is 
called its physiological cross-section. The latter, except where certain specia! 
arrangements of muscle fibers exist, is equivalent to the cross-section area of 
the muscle itself. This force of contraction, it should be noted, is the pull in 
pounds as exerted at the point on the skeleton where the muscle inserts. The 
length of a muscle does not affect the force of the pull which it exerts, but, since 
muscle fibers can only contract a certain fraction of their length, does deter- 
mine the distance over which motion at the insertion of the muscle can be pro- 
duced. A short stout muscle will exert greater force over a less distance, and a 
long thin muscle less force over a greater distance; if their total bulk (cross- 
section Xlength) is the same, their capacity for work (force Xdistance) is the 
same, although their exact properties and capacities will differ because of 
their shapes (Bowen 1949; 33-34). 

In nearly all cases the force exerted by the contracting muscle is not applied 
directly to the outside environment, but is mediated by certain lever arrange- 
ments within the skeleton. One of the simplest examples which can be given 
as well as one applicable to many work operations—is the contraction of the 
biceps muscle producing bending of the elbow. The muscle inserts into the 
radius below the elbow joint, and the ultimate force against the environment is 
generally exerted by the hand. In this arrangement the hand always moves 
through a much larger arc than does the point of muscle insertion, and by 
simple mechanical law the movement of the hand while greater in distance is 
less in force. The exact ratio of reduction of force in this arrangement depends 
on the relative lengths of the segment of the skeleton lying between the joint 
axis and the muscle attachment, and the length of the segment between the 
muscle attachment and the part of the hand with which the force is finally ap- 
plied. If the total length of the forearm is reduced, with the muscle attachment 
remaining in the same place, the force of the hand movement is increased and 
the distance of movement decreased. Given the same force, as measured at the 
muscle attachment, and the same rate of contraction, there is an inverse ratio 
between the force of pull of the hand, as it would be measured by a tension 
dynamometer, and the speed with which the hand can be moved in a flailing or 
throwing action. The power leverage is accomplished by a short forearm, the 
speed leverage by a long forearm. Since a long thin muscle, as we have seen 
above, exerts less force, but over a greater distance, than a short thick one, in- 
creasing length of the proximal as well as the distal segment of the limb accen- 
tuates speed and lessens force. Conversely, the shorter proximal muscle as well 
as the shorter distal limb segment increases force. It is easy to see then why the 
stocky individual is thought of as ‘‘strong”’ in terms of the force which he can 
exert momentarily in lifting a weight or crushing a resistant object, a common 
lay concept of strength. (Tappen even found an achondroplastic dwarf among 
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his champion weight lifters.) This is in spite of the fact that a tall slender indi- 
vidual of the same weight will have approximately the same work capacity (de- 
pendent on total muscle bulk) though his muscular system, due to shape of 
muscles and skeletal leverages, cannot at any moment exert as many pounds 
of force on a resistant object (Jones 1947). The apparent paradox that the 
physically “‘strong”’ individual is not always constitutionally strong appears in 
this light to be based on an oddity of definition. This individual is “‘strong”’ 
not because he is made of different material but simply because he is of a dif- 
ferent shape. 


MECHANICS OF ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


The most primitive of the mechanical actions in which body form is selec- 
tive is locomotion. The striking variations in limb size associated with brachia- 
tion versus terrestrial progression have been exhaustively discussed in relation 
to the evolution of the higher primates. It should be pointed out, however, that 
terrestrial progression is not precisely the same thing in all environments. Run- 
ning is the most rigorous of bipedal acts and the one requiring the highest 
specialization for bipedal progression; yet there are many environments in 
which running can be performed only intermittently, and only in fairly open 
country can running speed alone be relied on for either pursuit or flight. Else- 
where one must have the ability to pass obstacles by leaping, climbing, or in 
the case of light brush, crashing through. Of these activities, only leaping is 
consistent with the type of build which is optimum for running. It appears 
likely that the original specialization of the human leg took place with Aus- 
lralopithecus and related forms, in an open prairie country where continuous 
running and leaping were possible. Such an environment is conducive to run- 
ning specializations in all animals, and generally results not only in leg length- 
ening but in overall slender build. This effect would hardly be expected in a 
terrestrial anima! dwelling in a tropical forest where progression among under- 
brush and vines is slow and crooked, except for the animal which has sufficient 
bulk to tear through obstacles by sheer weight. This environmental difference 
probably determined the divergence in build between the gorilla and the 
progressive terrestrial hominids. 

An environment which offers special problems for terrestrial locomotion is 
that of the northern forest. Here large tree-trunks, not subject to decay as in 
warm climates, lie fallen and sometimes piled up two and three deep, so that 
walking, let alone running, cannot be performed for more than a few yards 
continuously; in fact, the technique of choice often is to traverse the tops of 
the barricades and avoid descent to the ground. Travel in such an environment 
involves as much or more climbing than walking, so that although terrestrial 
in the technical sense, it requires some of the talents of an arboreal animal. 
Probably the evolutionary lag in the limb skeleton of Neanderthal man is re- 
lated to the fact that he remained close to the edge of the continental glacier in 
a zone which produced this type of forest (Weckler 1954). 

Under primitive conditions a critical operation for survival is the use of 
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weapons, particularly against larger animals and man. Their use against a 
human enemy is relatively rare, but particularly critical when conflict occurs. 
In killing animals for food, especially the larger ones, much is at stake in a 
single motion both as regards the safety of the hunter and the amount of food 
represented by the victim. It should be remembered also that earlier hominids 
and men, with their less developed armamentarium, were not dealing with ani- 
mals which had acquired a “fear of man,” and were in real danger of attack 
upon themselves. Hence efficiency of weapon use, if related to body build, 
makes the latter a selective factor of considerable importance. 

The aggressive and defensive techniques of a terrestrial hominid in the pre- 
weapon stage would probably have to follow the pattern of the gorilla, whose 
destructiveness is in proportion to the amount of squeezing or crushing force 
exerted momentarily on the fragile parts of the victim. Such a technique places 
a premium on large muscle bulk combined with power leverages in the skeletal 
and muscular arrangements. The end result of selection under such circum- 
stances is large size with lateral build and limb segments short relative to 
muscle bulk. This physique in a pronounced form drastically reduces speed of 
locomotion, and such an animal finally becomes a herbivore, since, though he 
could kill anything he could catch, he cannot catch anything. 

The first presumed hominid weapons are the ungulate femora described by 
Dart (1949) as the weapons of Australopithecus. These fall into the general class 
of “‘blunt instruments” and are associated with a besticidal (and homicidal) 
technique which we shall refer to as ‘‘bludgeoning.”’ In this technique the typi- 
cal weapon is designed to crush some part, most effectively the skull, rather 
than to penetrate deeply, and hence does not have a sharp point. Such a 
weapon is not generally thrown, since its crudity makes it advisable to retain 
it in the hand for repeated blows as needed. It seems reasonable to assume that 
as long as artifacts are blunt or axe-like and not apparently adapted to tipping 
a projectile, some form of the bludgeoning technique was in use. 

Bludgeoning does not require any very specialized application of energy. 
Within reasonable limits, the destruction wrought on the victim will depend 
on the total amount of energy absorbed; that is to say, a four-pound club mov- 
ing at the rate of ten feet per second will probably smash as much skull as a 
two-pound club moving at the rate of twenty feet per second, and so on, unless 
the velocity is so low that the blow simply pushes. Thus the effectiveness of the 
bludgeon can remain the same with two factors reciprocally varying, namely, 
the weight of the object accelerated and the velocity which it attains. In this 
case neither momentary force nor speed of action need be at a maximum; 
rather, the total amount of energy embodied in the moving weapon, and there- 
fore the total amount of muscular work performed, determines the effective- 
ness. Thus the determining factor in terms of body structure will be the aggres- 
sor’s total bulk of muscle, rather than specific proportions or leverages. Equa! 
matching of opponents under these circumstances could be adequately irought 
about by weight classes as in modern boxing. A reasonable amount of varia- 
tion as between linear build with speed leverages and lateral build with power 
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leverages, would not affect efficiency. Therefore, during the stage when bludg- 
eoning was the typical weapon technique, large body size would be a favor- 
able selective factor without particular favor to any extreme of build, though 
probably at first laterality of build would be carried over as a concomitant of 
some continued use of wrestling or crushing behavior. 

The invention of projectile weapons introduces selective factors other than 
total muscle bulk. It has been a general trend in the development of projectile 
weapons, from spear to bullet, that the size of the projectile has decreased and 
the velocity increased. There are sound reasons for this. The amount of kinetic 
energy embodied in the projectile, and consequently the amount of destruc- 
tion that it can produce in the object which brings it to a stop, is, as in the case 
of the bludgeon, a product of the mass of the projectile and its velocity. Hence 
the size of the weapon can profitably be decreased if its velocity increases. 
There are definite advantages to this change. The moving projectile is always 
subject to the force of gravity, which draws it off course and eventually brings 
it to the ground. In the case of the light but rapidly moving projectile, the in- 
fluence of gravity is far less in proportion to the momentum carrying it in the 
direction of its aim. Hence the range and accuracy of a projectile can be 
greatly increased by trading weight for speed, while its destructive power re- 
mains the same. As a result, the history of projectile weapons is a succession 
of inventions for increasing the speed at which the projectile flies. (A secondary 
effect, due to aerodynamic considerations, is increase in the specific gravity of 
the projectile.) 

In the case of the spear, the first of man’s projectile weapons, maximum 
efficiency will be attained by increasing to a maximum the velocity of the spear 
as it leaves the hand. There were probably intermediate stages from the bludg- 
eon, through some instrument used as a pike, to the spear thrown first crudely 
over a short distance (as the bludgeon or club might be sometimes thrown) to 
the true spear designed to be propelled at high speed from a considerable dis- 
tance. There is a critical point in this process which is related to the form of the 
tip of the weapon. In bludgeoning, where more than one blow is generally 
struck, it is desirable that the weapon shall not penetrate; if it does, it is diffi- 
cult to withdraw for successive blows. In the fully developed spear, the point 
is made sharp and small, so as to give a maximum pressure at the point of con- 
tact and penetrate deeply, preferably to some vital spot. It cannot then be 
withdrawn readily, and if a second try is made a spare weapon may be needed. 
As soon as a sharp point is placed on a weapon, the user is committed to a 
technique of maximum penetration with accurate aim. He not only can operate 
at a distance but operates better so, since if actual bodily contact with the 
victim occurs, aim is difficult and the inability to withdraw the weapon be- 
comes dangerous. This is probably why the pike has never been popular as a 
weapon except for purposes such as boar-hunting, where danger is construed 
as sport—a concept foreign to the primitive, in most cases. 

We may assume, then, that as soon as we find weapon points designed for 
penetrating ability, a course has been set for the development of maximum 
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projectile velocity in the hunting technique. (How much earlier this may have 
taken place we cannot know, since it is likely that the first weapons designed 
for throwing were merely sharpened and that the adaptation of stone work to 
a narrow spear point was rather later than the first use of the sharp-pointed 
weapon.) The importance of velocity in the use of the projectile immediately 
places a premium on speed leverages in the body. We should expect, then, that 
concomitant with refinement in shape and increased penetrating power in 
stone artifacts, a situation is arising in which linear body build is becoming the 
most efficient type for weapon manipulation. This raises several interesting 
questions with regard to the spear as a typical weapon. The physique of a 
group might influence its likelihood of adopting the spear as a standard weapon 
after it had become known to them, even though it was potentially a superior 
weapon to the bludgeon. This would produce a kind of group selection in which 
more linear races would have an advantage because of their ability to exploit 
the newer weapon; we might imagine, for instance, that one of the weaknesses 
of the Neanderthals in their final conflict with Homo sapiens was not simply 
that the latter had superior weapons of projectile nature, but that the Neander- 
thals could not have used these weapons to advantage even after attaining 
knowledge of them, because of their heavy build and adaptation to power 
rather than speed. (We might call them ‘‘muscle-bound’’; this term is the 
derogatory synonym of “strong” and denotes the loss of speed and agility 
which accompanies specialization in the direction of force.) Later, within a 
group in which the spear had become a standard weapon, there would be selec- 
tion in favor of the individuals who, because of linearity of build, were able to 
attain the maximum in range and accuracy with it, and thereby enjoy a better 
food supply. (It should be noted that any improvement in hunting technique 
thins out the supply of game and increases its wariness, so that the less well 
equipped group or individual can no longer survive with a technique that was 
formerly adequate.) In eithe. case, whether competition was within the group 
or between groups, the change-over from bludgeon to spear would eventually 
cause the proportion of linear individuals within the species to increase, by 
creating a new standard for optimum body build. The heavy physiques which 
had been most efficient in the use of the bludgeon would now be selectively dis- 
criminated against, while individuals of linear build would multiply. An actual! 
decrease of body weight would be an asset since it would decrease food require- 
ments. 

A second stage in the use of the spear involves development of a throwing- 
stick which artificially extends the length of the limb and so increases the 
velocity of the spear. Within limits this extension of the throwing arm appears 
not to decrease accuracy appreciably. This affords a means of compensating 
for the disadvantage of a short arm in the use of the spear. Possibly it was de- 
vised as a means of adapting the spear to the use of peoples of more lateral! 
build, who would not have been apt to have developed the spear themselves 
but might have received it from others. The possibility that the throwing- 


stick represents a compromise with body build finds confirmation in the fact 
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that the very linear spear-users of Africa generally throw the spear with the 
bare hand; apparently the throwing-stick has little to offer to a physique with 
maximum built-in speed leverages. 

The next major invention in weapons was the bow, which offered a means 
of further increasing velocity and allowing reduction in mass of the projectile. 
The mechanics of the bow are totally different from those of the spear and 
must be carefully considered in relation to body build. As we have seen, the 
determining factor in the efficiency of the spear is the velocity with which the 
weapon leaves the hand, and it is favored by linear build and bodily leverages 
conducive to speed. High velocity is the desideratum of the arrow also; but the 
velocity of the arrow is not dependent on speed of motion of the hand. The 
energy imparted to the arrow, which, making due allowance for the mass of the 
arrow, determines its velocity, is stored as potential energy in the drawn bow 
and is in no way affected by the speed with which the bow was drawn. (In 
fact, some late and powerful types of crossbow were wound up with cranks.) 
The amount of energy stored in a given bow varies with the length of the draw; 
and since the pull becomes harder the further the bow is drawn, the critical 
factor is the maximum absolute pulling force which the drawing arm can exert 
just before the arrow is released. (More exactly, perhaps, the force which can 
be exerted with sufficient ease that aim is not impaired.) Since the possible 
length of draw is limited by the individual’s arm length, best results are ob- 
tained if the stiffness of the bow is adapted to the individual archer’s puiling 
ability so that he is exerting his maximum pull-at the optimum length of draw. 
The importance of momentary force in efficiency of use of the bow entirely 
alters the selective advantage of body build. The archer requires a power lever- 
age in the arm, which is favored by short limb segments and relatively short 
and thick muscles; the exact opposite of the most favorable structure for 
throwing a spear. We must imagine, then, that any selective effects of weapon 
use on body build were reversed when the bow supplanted the spear. The in- 
complete distribution of the bow and its failure to become the dominant 
weapon among some peoples who knew it shows that for some groups it was 
not worth while to make the transition, in spite of the theoretical superiority 
of the bow. The bow probably developed and spread most rapidly among 
peoples who were of short stature and relatively mesomorphic, and by the 
process of selection made them more consistently so over the course of time. 
Insofar as selection could be even more specific, we would expect the use of the 
bow to favor the increase of individuals whose !aterality of build was particu- 
larly well expressed in the shoulder and upper extremity (‘‘omomorphy”: 
Howells 1952: Factor 2). Our present esthetic standards for the male physique 
seem still to reflect the influence of an age of archery. 

The ectomorph’s adaptation of the bow is to increase its length, as in the 
famous English long bow. Here the distance between the position of the string 
at rest and when drawn is increased. In this arrangement less force, multiplied 
by greater distance of draw, can store the same amount of energy. This, how- 
ever, involves very considerable loss of efficiency. When the length of the bow 
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is increased, the thickness must be increased also, to prevent the draw becom- 
ing too easy. This markedly increases the total mass of the bow, and as a re- 
sult much of the energy stored in the bow is expended in accelerating the free 
ends of the bow itself. In order to transmit a greater proportion of the stored 
energy to the arrow, the mass of the arrow must be increased. This change— 
greater mass and less velocity—is a backward step as far as efficiency of a 
projectile weapon is concerned. It is for this reason that the short Turkish 
bows attain a greater maximum performance than heavier bows (Klopsteg 
1955). 

Influences of physique may perhaps be seen in other aspects of the hunting 
technique associated with various weapons. Neanderthal man is often and 
probably correctly pictured as capturing game by traps or surrounds in which 
the animals were dispatched by bludgeons. This is a plausible picture, since 
Neanderthal man’s skeleton is not that of a swift runner. Inability to outrun 
the game, and a need to approach close to kill it, would require some special 
devices. (In justice to the species, it should be noted that such a type of hunt- 
ing would require a greater degree of intelligent planning and cooperation than 
was needed by their fleeter contemporaries.) If Dart’s suppositions are correct, 
the picture we have of the hunting Australopithecines is anomalous. These 
hominids apparently ran down game with their new-found bipedal celerity and 
then clubbed it to death. A light running and leaping animal should not have 
to carry a heavy club in his hand, and furthermore he cannot use it as efficiently 
as a larger and heavier individual. Perhaps we may see two ways of solving 
this dilemma, as shown by two types: the Neanderthal type, who kept the 
bludgeon and developed a heavier physique to go with it; and the sapiens type, 
who invented the spear and then were directed by selection toward a linear 
build, with further improvement of running ability. It is interesting to note 
that recent recrudescences of the bludgeon principle, the clubs and maces of 
medieval Europe and Polynesia, have appeared among peoples of compara- 
tively large stature and balanced physique. The typical association of the spear 
with approach to game by running, and the bow with approach by stalking, is 
interesting. This is undoubtedly due in part to the fact that throwing of the 
spear can more readily be combined with running in one continuous move- 
ment, while aiming of a bow requires a stationary moment during which al- 
ready alerted game can increase its distance. However, it would appear that 
the habitual spear-thrower, because of his linear build, would as a rule be a 
swifter runner than the typical archer. 

With the coming of the Neolithic economy there are new instruments of 
culture and changed emphases on old ones. The hunting technique becomes 
less important as hunting itself becomes a sideline; and Neolithic man becomes 
more and more a wielder of the hoe or other soil-stirring apparatus. The 
mechanical principles involved in the use of projectile weapons are no longer 
pertinent. Destroying the cohesion of the soil is work, in the physicist’s as well 
as the layman’s sense, and the amount accomplished is in proportion to the 
amount of muscular energy applied. The hoe is in effect a bludgeon, which re- 
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quires neither speed of action nor necessarily great momentary force but rather 
an uninspiring, back-breaking combination of both. The wood-cutting axe of 
the Neolithic is also a bludgeon with respect to its manner of use and demands 
on physique. The optimum food-getter of the Neolithic economy is not the 
long-limbed spearman or the broad-shouldered archer, but a sturdy peasant 
of medium build. Of course, beginning in the Neolithic and continuing into 
modern times, there has been an increasing development of means for the indi- 
vidual or the group to escape work in the sense that is represented by the hoe 
and the axe. Herding, cultivation of vine and tree crops, and finally special 
trades, have been outlets for groups or individuals of less work capacity. How- 
ever, well into the 16th century, human power harnessed by the treadmill or 
galley was a simple commodity of industry in which each individual was 
roughly worth his weight in muscle (Ubbelohde 1955:54-55). It is interesting 
to speculate whether the lead taken by North European groups in the develop- 
ment of an agricultural-mechanical civilization may have resulted from their 
having been retarded by their marginal position in receiving specialized weap- 
ons, and consequently having passed, with a minimum interval, from the 
bludgeon stage of hunting to the threshold of the Iron Age (Coon 1939). Thus, 
bypassing the stage of linearity which would have resulted from a long spear- 
using period, or the wide-shouldered specialization of a period of archery, they 
approached the heavy toil of an early civilization with a physique preadapted 
to it. If Coon is correct, there may have been appreciable continuity of Nean- 


derthal blood as well. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Since this paper is presented as an essay and not as a finished study, the 
term ‘‘conclusions” is used with some hesitancy. Perhaps only one conclusion 
should be drawn: that the customary concept of man as physically unspe- 
cialized should be regarded with doubt. In contrast to animals whose way of 
life is rigidly determined by their physical bodies, we are impressed with the 
physical versatility of man. However, it is interesting to speculate that even 
within our own species there has been some correlation between physique and 
habitual activity, resulting in a reciprocal influence between culture and body 
build. This influence may take several forms: a dominant weapon or tool may 
alter the average physique of a race using it over the course of time by giving a 
selective advantage to individuals of a body build best adapted to its use. It 
may also alter the numerical proportions of conflicting races of which one is 
physically better adapted to the use of a valuable implement—this better 
adaptation perhaps being itself the result of a long intra-group selection. And 
differences in physical type between races may retard the transmission from 
one group to another of a new tool or weapon, and with it a whole new way of 
life. 

A series of slightly disconnected suggestions is made on the basis of this 
hypothesis. Australopithecus is pictured as imperfectly adapted physically to 
his way of life, having a light linear build appropriate to his running habits and 
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open plains habitat, but resorting to a bludgeon-like weapon which would be 
more effectively used by a heavily built individual. Neanderthal man was 
physically well adapted to his weapons, having the heavy muscle-bound phy- 
sique best adapted to the use of blunt crushing implements. In contrast tech- 
nically and physically were the precursors of Homo sapiens, who developed the 
spear as the first projectile weapon and were then selectively directed toward 
greater linearity of build, at the same time developing and enhancing the bi- 
pedal skill of Aus/ralopithecus more rapidly than did Homo neanderthalensis. 
This ‘‘linear” stage in the evolution of physique has been preserved, possibly 
even exaggerated, in the contemporary Australian, who is still a spearman. 
Most of the peoples of Africa reflect this stage to a greater or lesser degree. It 
is suggested that the submergence of Homo neanderthalensis resulted from the 
unequal contest between the newer projectile weapon and the older bludgeon, 
to which Neanderthal man was bound because of his physical adaptation to it 
perhaps as much as by ignorance or conservatism. Soon the more refined pro- 
jectile weapon, the bow, appeared, and though its exact origin may be doubt- 
ful, there is no doubt that it reached its highest development among the central 
Mongoloids, who show in lateral build and strong shoulders the highest adap- 
tation to its use. The bow became widely known but in spite of its technical ad- 
vantages was not everywhere adopted as the principal weapon; and in the case 
at least of the extremely linear peoples of East Africa, the reason for its rejec- 
tion appears to be that the prevailing physique was so preferentially adapted 
to the use of the spear. 

At the time of the beginning of agriculture a new selective trend appeared, 
in the direction of a generally heavy build, capable of sustained labor. The 
physical types most highly specialized for the bow and the spear were poorly 
adapted for agricultural pursuits, the very linear spearmen being the least ef- 
fective, though the idealized archer, with light hips appended to his broad 
shoulders, will also be somewhat inadequate for heavy labor. Where ecological 
conditions were favorable, herding became the high culture of the most linear 
Africans and the most lateral Mongoloids. Other groups of these same races 
compromised with agriculture, probably with a slow subsequent modification 
of body build. Since body build is difficult to judge from the skeleton, it is 
interesting to note that body proportions are to some extent reflected in the 
cranium, so that in the marginal position and decline of dolichocephaly, both 
in the Old and New Worlds, we may see reflected the overwhelming of the 
spearman by the archer and finally by the agriculturist. 

All of these suggestions are speculative and should be critically questioned 
in principle, as well as with respect to those details which are found to have 
been misrepresented as a result of overgeneralization. It is hoped, however, 
that these ideas will illuminate the complex problem of selection in man. Any 
selective effects suggested here must be considered jointly with other types of 
selection; to mention only one of particular prominence, selection in relation 
to climate (Coon 1954). And finally, adequate evaluation of all hypotheses 
concerning selection in man will require the cooperation and interest of ethno- 
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logic field workers who are able to observe at first hand the interactions of man 


with his natural and cultural environment. 
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Statistical Marriage Preferences of the Ramah Navaho* 


MORRIS ZELDITCH, Jr. 


Columbia University 


HE literature on Navaho social structure, and particularly on kinship 

problems, is in a notably unsettled state but certainly the problem of 
Navaho marriage preferences offers some of the most directly contradictory 
and at the same time inconclusive evidence in that literature. We are interested 
here in suggesting a solution to this problem, or at least a method of solving it. 
We are also interested in suggesting, at least tentatively, the implications of a 
solution for certain more general problems in Navaho social structure. 

The considerable controversy over Navaho marriage preferences stems 
largely from Reichard’s statement that marriage into the father’s clan is 
preferred, whereas most other field workers have reported either that this is 
prohibited or that it is a point about which the Navaho are simply indifferent.' 
She has also asserted that the Navaho prefer marriage into MoFa’s clan and 
I'aFa’s clan, points on which others have been either silent or in disagreement. 
Now, if Reichard were correct, certain very interesting implications follow, 
both as to the characteristics of the Navaho descent group and the integration 
of the Navaho local group. It is therefore worthwhile to consider Reichard’s 
argument in some detail. 


ISSUES IN THE CONTROVERSY 


Reichard’s Social Life of the Navaho Indians (1928) offers both the most ex- 
tensive data and the most elaborate collection of results that have so far been 
published on the question of Navaho marriage preferences. In her discussion 
she begins by observing that in the 1025 marriages she has recorded, only one 
case of cross-cousin marriage occurs (1928:60). From this fact she draws the 
conclusion that the ‘‘biological relationship of the man and woman who marry”’ 

i.e., the question of whether they are related to each other in a given way by 
descent, whether biologically or simply socially—is not the positive deter- 
mining factor in Navaho marriage. Rather, she argues, it is the “relationship 
existing between the numerous wives chosen by one man or the relationship 
between the individuals of intermarrying pairs” (i.e., in sibling exchange) 
which is the outstanding feature of Navaho marriage. Such marriage pref- 
erences, she adds, serve to “‘affiliate clans and bring them into close social and 
economic harmony.” She then reviews the rules of exogamy (marriage is pro- 
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ployed. 
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hibited into own or linked clans) and comments on the occurrence of the 
levirate, which was formerly common. 

Elaborating her general position, Reichard then classifies marriage pref- 
erences into two types: “family” preferences and “‘clan’”’ preferences. By ‘‘fam- 
ily” preferences she means marriages of persons in the same family of orienta- 
tion. These include the familiar Navaho types; a male Ego prefers to marry a 
group of sisters, or a woman and her daughter by a previous marriage, or any 
structural equivalent of these. Also of this type are the frequent marriages of 
two or more siblings of one family to two or more siblings of another family. 

Reichard then states that in addition to the affiliations brought about be- 
tween clans by the ‘‘family” preferences, there are three common clan pref- 
erences: marriage into father’s clan, marriage into FaFa’s clan, and marriage 
into MoFa’s clan. It is with these “clan” preferences that the controversy 
we are discussing is primarily concerned. 

Most investigators have suggested that marriage into Fa’s clan is in fact 
prohibited. (Kluckhohn and Leighton [1946] and Aberle [1954] are the most 
uncompromising of these.) Carr, Spencer, and Woolley report, for the Pueblo 
Alto area, neither a particular prohibition against marriage into Fa’s clan (in 
the sense that informants would state a general rule against it) nor any notice- 
able tendency to actually marry into Fa’s clan (1939: 254). In fact, they report 
only two cases of marriage into Fa’s clan out of 241 marriages (0.8 percent) 
for which they have the necessary information. In the only other figures avail- 
able besides Reichard’s, they also report only 16 marriages into MoFa’s clan 
out of 129 for which they have information (12 percent) and 12 marriages into 
FaFa’s clan out of 85 cases for which they have information (14 percent) and 
they found no explicitly stated preferences for these clans. 

Now on both these problems—the specific question of marriage into Fa’s 
clan and the more general one of preference for any given clan—it can be 
shown from the already available evidence that Reichard’s conclusions are 
probably wrong, or at least need not be right. This follows, first, from purely 
logical grounds with respect to marriage into Fa’s clan; that is, it can be shown 
that Reichard’s assertion involves her in self-contradiction. Clearly, she has 
stated that cross-cousin marriage does not occur, is in fact prohibited. There- 
fore the case of marriage of FaSiDa or FaSiSo does not occur. Then a preference 
for marriage into father’s clan can only be a preference for marriage either of 
FaMoSiDaDa or some similar class of relative. But this person is, following the 
rules of extension, a clan sister of FaSiDa. In order to accept both of Reich- 
ard’s assertions—i.e. both that there is a preference for marriage into Fa’s clan 
but that there is no cross-cousin marriage—we would have to assume that 
there is some different order of relationship between family and clan in regulat- 
ing marriage; and furthermore, that this order of difference does not at the 
same time apply within own clan, since classificatory siblings are forbidden 
marriage partners in own clan. 

However, it can also be shown that Reichard’s data do not support her 
conclusions, either with respect to marriage into Fa’s clan or any other clan 
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preferences. A careful sample investigation of Reichard’s genealogies by Hope 
Leichter, under the direction of David Aberle, shows that the so-called ‘‘pre- 
ferred’”’ marriages form an insignificant proportion of the total number of 
of marriages. Possibly more important, the number of cases for which no in- 
formation is available is staggeringly large. Out of 580 marriages sampled, for 
instance, Reichard’s data fail to provide necessary information concerning the 
clans of WiFa compared to Hu in 57 percent of the cases; for the clans of HuFa 
compared to Wi in 60 percent of the cases; for WiFaFa compared to Hu and 
HuFaFa compared to Wi in 84 percent of the cases; and so on.” 

At first sight we do not seem to be left either with any significant positive 
information, or even any useful way of formulating the general problem. We 
know that Reichard offers no sound evidence of any clan preferences, nor has 
any other investigator discovered any form of clan preferences. We know that 
the most directly contradictory elements of the controversy disappear under 
analysis, since Reichard has not actually shown marriage into Fa’s clan. But 
if this tells us anything, it can only be that we should stop worrying about clan 
preferences. 


STRUCTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


Paradoxically, it is Reichard herself who best states the only conclusion 
that can be drawn, but more importantly she states it in such a way that it 
serves to formulate a very general problem in Navaho social structure. It will 
be recalled that she concluded, from the absence of cross-cousin marriage, that 
the kinship status of the marriage pair is not the determining positive factor 
in Navaho preferences; rather, it is the relationship of a man’s several wives to 
each other, or the relation of siblings in sets of intermarrying pairs which 
determines marriage choices. If put in more precise form, this is both an 
accurate and essential statement. It is intended, I think, to imply that the 
initial marriage in a given generation of the descent group has a degree of 
freedom (in the statistician’s sense) which following marriages in the same gen- 
eration of the descent group do not. That is, the first-marrying sibling of a 
group of siblings is not bound by positive rules which specify how he is to 
marry. On the other hand, his siblings are thereafter bound by preferences for 
marrying into the same clan into which he has already married. Consequently, 
there is no necessary continuity over two or more generations of an alliance 
formed between clans in an initial generation. Reichard’s statement, then, that 
this serves to “‘affiliate clans and bring them into close social and economic 
harmony” may be taken as an elliptical rendering of, “‘Within each generation, 

It is with the conclusion that there is no necessary generational continuity 
of clan affiliation that we come to certain general characteristics of Navaho 
structure. For convenience we may refer to the system of ‘‘clan”’ preferences 
as a case of “‘systematic first choice preferences”; by contrast we may refer to 
the alternative we have just stated as a case of ‘‘random first choice prefer- 
ences.’”’ If we prefer greater precision we might wish to call this latter case a 
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system that is random with ‘‘one restriction” (marriage into own clan pro- 
hibited), or possibly with two restrictions, since marriage into Fa’s clan is very 
probably also prohibited. 

The effect of systematic preferences has ordinarily been discussed in terms 
of cross-cousin marriage, to which, in fact, all cases of systematic preference 
may be considered structurally equivalent. The effect of any such system is to 
link two clans in Ego’s generation which have already been linked in some pre- 
vious generation and to continue this alliance through subsequent generations. 
In symmetrical cross-cousin marriage, for instance, an alliance is repeated in 
each generation and there is a maximum continuity of ties between two inter- 
marrying groups. Other systematic preferences—asymmetrical cross-cousin 
marriage, for instance—extend the circle of alliances but also in the long run 
tend to repeat, in the same way, alliances which have been formed in previous 
generations. As Levi-Strauss has shown, this entire problem is connected 
intimately with the notion of the sociological functions of exogamy and the 
positive obligation to marry outside some clearly defined group (see Levi- 
Strauss 1949; and Parsons 1954). 

If we accept the notion that the positive obligation to marry outside Ego’s 
group is integrative for some larger group—the local group or the tribe, for 
instance—because it forces binding ties on the component units of the larger 
group, then clearly systematic preferences tend to limit the extent of this in- 
tegration. Symmetrical cross-cousin marriage allows a social system ‘“‘to close 
at two,” i.e., to allow repetition of alliances between two, and only two, groups. 
Asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage permits a system “‘to close at four’’; i.e., 
the social system that can be said to be “integrated”’ by marriage bonds con- 
sists in four units which is all that is required to make asymmetrical cross-cousin 
marriage theoretically workable. (Note that either of Reichard’s preferences 
for FaFa’s clan or MoFa’s clan has an effect equivalent to asymmetrical cross- 
cousin marriage in the range of alliance it allows, if we assume that marriage 
into Fa’s clan is at the same time prohibited.) In very general terms, then, the 
effect of systematic preferences is to form relatively exclusive systems of al- 
liance. 

If we assume, on the other hand, that we are dealing with a system of 
random first choice preferences, we may infer the very interesting consequence 
that it is now possible to integrate a wider range of units simply because we 
do not restrict this range. 

We do not intend here either a general discussion of the social functions of 
marriage or a general outline of Navaho social structure, but it may be neces- 
sary to sketch in some part of both these subjects to make the above conclu- 
sion clear. In the first place, any social structure can be conceived as a rather 
delicate balance of obligations and loyalties to a series of “‘nesting’’ units. The 
ties which hold a household group together, for instance, nest in a series of ties 
to the nuclear families of which it is composed on the one hand, to the descent 
groups represented by its members on the other, and perhaps also to a series 
of locality groups of which it is a constituent part. The way these obligations 
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and loyalties are formally defined varies considerably from one society to 
another, but marriage generally involves at least some form of binding tie ina 
great number of societies. It is thus often conceived, and even more often 
operates, as a form of alliance between groups which are a party to the mar- 
riage. The mechanism of the alliance is the group-membership pattern it creates. 
We can even say this elliptically for those societies in which the marriage situa- 
tion is so defined as to deny any obligations to one group in the membership 
system. This may occur where the solidarity of the two fundamentally con- 
cerned groups is so strong as to minimize the demands one can make on the 
other; this results chiefly in one marriage partner severing connection entirely, 
or almost entirely, with Ego’s own descent group—which seems empirically to 
occur only in patrilineal societies—or else in one marriage partner never ac- 
tually becoming a full participant in the spouse’s own descent group—which 
seems empirically to occur only in matrilineal cases and there only very rarely.’ 

In any case, the Navaho are not organized into such exclusively solidary 
corporate descent groups; both parties to marriage retain important ties to 
their own groups, yet both form essential ties with the other’s descent group. 
In a similar way, both groups involved retain important interests in the mar- 
riage pair, and particularly in their children. Thus, at least in the Navaho case, 
it is not only the marriage pair who “marry” but in some sense at least, all 
the members of their respective groups. Where residence is matrilocal—as 
Navaho residence is supposed ideally to be—the husband becomes a working 
member of a new group while retaining many obligations and commitments to 
his own family group. The fact that the Fa’s clan has an interest in the children 
of the union, however, brings other members of the husband’s group into the 
relationship. The two groups join, as it were, in their mutual interest in the 
children to come. And persons in each group have obligations and loyalties to 
both. 

Therefore, when the issue of Navaho marriage preferences is considered as 
a general structural problem, it may be simply formulated in terms of the de- 
gree to which the new interests and obligations created by marriage disperse 
throughout the local group or, on the contrary, concentrate in such a way as to 
form mutually exclusive subgroups within the local group. In either case there 
will be structurally important effects of two kinds, both of which we intend 
to consider here: first, there will be an effect on the internal structure of the 
local group or, considered from the viewpoint of its component parts, on the 
relation of several descent groups in a given geographical area; second, there 
will be an effect also on the internal structure of the descent group itself. 

We hope now to offer some new data on the problem of Navaho marriage 
preferences and also a method which can be applied to the analysis of these 
data which (despite its forbidding first appearance) is both extremely simple 
and sufficiently powerful to overcome some of the problems of interpretation 
encountered by Carr, Spencer, and Woolley. The data from the census of the 
Ramah Navaho up to 1942 are used in the analysis. This census, collected by 
Clyde Kluckhohn and several associates, has been checked and rechecked for a 
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period of more than ten years and is probably as good as any known census, 
literate or nonliterate. From this census each marriage will be treated as a 
mutual sociometric choice and will enter a matrix at two places, the cell con- 
taining “‘ij’’ and the cell containing ‘‘ji’” (which may be interpreted as ‘‘a mem- 
ber of clan i chooses a member of clan j” and “ta member of clan j chooses a 
member of clan i,’”’ respectively). The number of marriages, not the number of 
persons marrying, is recorded, so that one person may enter the table as often 
as four or five times, once for each marriage contracted. Table la represents 
the so-called “raw”’ scores on all choices in the census. We might expect a 
model of perfect dispersion or of perfect exclusion, or some approximation to 
either. Our problem is: to which model do the raw scores in Table la approxi- 
mate? 

Obviously, members of Clan B marry members of Clan D more often than 
either B or D marry into any other clan. Similarly, members of Clan A marry 
into C more often than either marry into any other clan. But in each case only 
slightly over a quarter of the marriages are accounted for, and the remainder 
is distributed rather evenly among the other clans. 

In order to examine this table more thoroughly, we must standardize it and 
compare it systematically with one of the supposed ‘‘models.”’ In addition, we 
must account for the size of the “target’”’ populations. (This is the problem on 
which Carr, Spencer, and Woolley run into difficulty.) By this we mean that it 
is possible, for example, that although Clan A marries into Clan C more often 
than it marries into E, its “real” preference is for E. Since E is small relative to 
A, members of A may have “used up” their choices in E. E, then, no longer 
has partners to offer so that A turns elsewhere, say to C. This is obviously not 
the case, however, since a total of 56 marriages are made by E into all clans 
combined and A made only 17 of them. This same type of evaluation must be 
built in systematically for each pair of clans. 

In order to evaluate the raw scores, Table la is converted into Table 1b 
in the following manner. The raw scores are divided by the total number 
of marriages made by all persons (JN), giving a table of “observed frequencies” 
which does not appear here. A table of ‘expected frequencies” is computed on 
the basis of the number of marriages made by each clan, also divided by the 
base, V.4 This, of course, represents the model of perfect dispersion, since the 
expected frequencies represent exactly the probability that two clans inter- 
marry no more often than one might expect by chance. Table 1b, finally, is 
the observed minus the expected frequency. The “differences” entered in the 
table may be evaluated by comparing them to the chi square distribution using 
each individual cell with one degree of freedom.® For convenience we will 
follow the practice of italicizing significant positive association. As a rule of 
thumb which works reasonably well, we can say that anything over .0200 is 
of interest and anything over .0400 is likely to be significant at at least the .05 
level. In Table 1b, for instance, both .0223 and .0253 are significant differences 
with a probability of occurring by chance of less than .01. Anything below 
.0200 is likely to be no better than .0000. We will follow this rule hereafter, 
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TABLE 1. RAMAH NAVAHO: MARRIAGES OF ALL CLANS 
ALL GENERATIONS* 


a. Raw scores 


D F G I x SUM 

A | 16 2 15 17 9 3 4 9 102 
B 14 25 10 6 1 3 6 81 
Cc 11 4 4 1 13 13 89 
D 10 6 1 6 2 76 
I 7 0 1 5 56 
I 0 1 0 33 
G | 7 3 16 
I 0 37 
x 38 
527 


b. Differences (O—E). 


A B " D E F G I x P 
A 0006 0223 0005 0117 0049 —0002 —0060 0031 .1938 
B 0006 0253 0026 0018 -—0028 —0051 0002 | .1539 
Cc —0035 —0104 -~-0030 -—0032 0128 0125 
D 0036 0023 —0025 0012 —0066 . 1444 
E 0064 —0032 —0056 0018 
F —0019 —0025 0045 .0627 
G 0112 0035 .0304 
I 0051 | .0703 
,0722 


* The scores exclude cases of incest. The 527 marriages involve a personnel of 336 distributed 
as follows. 
A B c D E F G I xX SUM 
56 57 49 48 42 23 11 25 25 336 
The designation “‘X”’ represents all other clans not represented by A to G and I. I and X consist 
in in-marrying personnel only; A to G are the root clans. These are Haltso’ (A), Todeci’ini (B), 
Todokoji (C), Tciji (D), Tse’naxabitni (E), Ta’nestsa’ni (F), Nodadine (G); and Kiya’ani (I). 


although occasionally—where the marginal frequencies are large relative to .\ 

the .0200 differences do not meet the usual requirement of significance at the 
.05 or .01 level. Nothing less than .0200 is statistically significant that is not 
noted in the tables. 

We are now in a position to see that the evaluation of the raw scores was 
reasonable as far as it went, for A marries into C more often than into any other 
clan, and does so significantly; the number of choices of A for C is not ac- 
counted for simply by the number of choices made by each distributed at ran- 
dom. A marries into D and B no more often than we would expect by chance, 
on the other hand. Exactly the same pattern is repeated by B and D. 
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Nevertheless, the pattern of differences taken as a whole does not fit an 
underlying model of perfect exclusion.® In the first place, instead of an exclu- 
sive alliance between E and F, as we might expect, Clan E, like Clan C, is 
associated primarily with Clan A; Clan F is not exclusively allied with any other 
clan. Nor are the remaining three significant cells helpful, since not only is I 
allied with two root clans, one of them C again, but I consists only in in-marry- 
ing males of the Kiya’ani clan; and X is a meaningless collection of miscel- 
laneous in-marrying clans. In the second place, if we suppose perfect exclusion 
is the appropriate model, we must explain why A marries B about as often as 
might be expected by chance. A should underchoose B in the usual sociometric 
language. Similarly, B should underchoose C, and so on. (Underchoice would 
be indicated by significant negative differences.) 

In general, we have to assume either that some ‘“‘true”’ pattern is obscured 
in this table or else that the relation of preferences, rules, and so on, to be- 
havior is always poor so that this is the best statistical approximation to a 
model of pure exclusion that can be in fact expected. 

Let us accept the latter possibility only as a last resort. We have two possi- 
ble discriminations to make if we are to discover whether or not Table 1b 
obscures some relevant information. First we might assume that an array by 
“clans” is obscuring the fact that subgroups within the clans do not have the 
same “marrying”’ characteristics; the clan, or more precisely the Local Clan 
Element (abbreviated ‘‘the LCE” hereafter)’ is simply not relevant to the 
regulation of marriage choices except in determining the lines of exogamy. We 
might assume, alternatively, that exclusion is not the case at all, but that one 
generation accounts for a much greater proportion of all marriages made by a 
clan than any other generation. If this’ were true, combining all generations 
would bias the proportion of total marriages going to a given other clan. We 
will make this last assumption first, since it makes the least change in our initial 
assumptions. 

Table 2 is based on the marriages of each generation for each clan sep- 
arately. It is necessary to analyze each clan separately both because genera- 
tions do not correspond from clan to clan and cross-generation marriage is 
frequent. About half the differences italicized in the tables are at better than 
the 5 percent level, most of the others having a probability of occurrence of 
about 10 percent or less. The pattern in general indicates that alliances of clans 
by marriage do not repeat in succeeding generations in any systematic fashion. 
Taking the first clan for instance (2a and b), the third generation of Clan A 
marries significantly often into both B and C and in the following generation, 
although in fact the same number of marriages are again made into B and C 
there is significant avoidance of these clans as a proportion of all marriages 
made by the fourth generation. In fact, this generation allocates about 3 of its 
marriages into the five other root clans, the important associations being with 
D and E. The same sort of pattern is repeated in all tables except 2f, where no 
differences (except in the miscellaneous “X”’ column which includes several 
non-Ramah clans) appear at all, indicating a perfect dispersion of choices in 
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TABLE 2, RAMAH NAVAHO: MARRIAGES BY CLAN AND GENERATION* 


a. Raw Scores, Clan A 


A B i D E F 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

z | 0 1 0 0 0 

3 6 12 0 4 0 

4 7 13 12 13 7 

5 3 3 3 0 2 
SUM 16 29 15 17 9 

b. Differences (O—E), Clan A 

A B C D E F 


—0030 —0056 —0029 —0033 —0017 


1 
2 —0061 —0013 —0058 —0065 —0035 
3 0235 0535 —0331 0016 —0199 
4 | —0251 —0425 0297 0278 0159 
5 | 0110 —0040 0122 —0196 0092 
P; 


G I xX 
0 1 1 
1 2 0 
0 0 1 
2 1 6 
0 0 1 
3 4 9 
G I X 


—0006 0090 0081 


0086 0181 0035 
—0066 —0088 —0101 
0020 —0136 0061 
—0035 —0046 —0006 


.1568 .2842 .1470 .1666 .0882 .0294 .0392 .0882 


Pj 


.0196 
.0392 
| ,2254 
| .5978 

.1176 


1.0000 


* Generation is indicated along the left margin. Significant positive association is indicated 
but negative association is not italicized, in order to avoid confusion. In general a magnitude, 
positive or negative, of .0200 is of interest and anything over .0400 is a reasonably high degree 
of association. Generations do not correspond from clan to clan. The Ramah Census distinguishes 
generations by lineage time. The first generation of Clan A, for instance, corresponds to the 


generation preceding the first generation of Clan B. 


c. Raw Scores, Clan B 


\ B S D E F 
1 0 2 0 0 0 
2 8 0 6 0 2 
3 3 5 16 8 4 
4 5 7 3 2 0 
16 14 25 10 6 
d. Differences (O—E), Clan B 
D E 


A B 


0182 


: —0114 —0046 —0027 
2 | 0572 —0360 0095 —0257 0092 
| —0253 0417 0364 0120 
4 | 0131 0437 —0387 —0057 —0182 
1968 


G I X 
1 0 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 4 
0 1 2 
1 3 6 
G I X 


0118 —0014 —0027 


—0026 0046 —0155 
—0062 —0063 0120 
—0030 0032 0065 


-1722. .3075 .1230 .0738 .0123 .0369 .0741 


SUM 
2 
4 
23 
61 
12 
102 
|_| 
SUM 
3 
17 
41 
| 20 
81 
i. 
P; 
£0370 
. 2091 
. 5043 
| ,2460 
| 
1.0000 
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e. Raw Scores, Clan C 
A B ( D E F G I X SUM 
eI 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 | 3 
2 ys 2 1 2 0 0 0 1 8 
3 9 3 5 0 1 0 4 & 30 
4 | 16 8 5 2 3 1 7 2 44 
5 | 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 
29 14 11 4 4 1 13 13 89 
f. Differences (O— E), Clan C 
A B i D E F G I X P; 
1 —0109 —0053 —0041 —0015 —0015 —0004 0175 0063 | .0336 
2 —0067 0002 0184 —0040 —0010 —0130 —O0018 29896 
3 | —0083 —0191 0146 —0151 —0039 —0038 —0041 0407 | .3360 
4 | 0191 0123 —0047 0003 0115 0057 0066 —0494 .4928 
5 | 0078 0042 —0055 —0020 —0020 —0005 —0065 —0047 .0448 
P; .3248 .1568 .1232 .0448 .0448 .0112 .1456 .1456 1.0000 
g. Raw Scores, Clan D 
A B ( D E F G I X SUM 
wd 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 3 
2 0 3 3 2 1 0 3 0 12 
3 7 18 6 7 4 1 0 0 43 
4 7 4 1 1 0 0 0 2 15 
5 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 | 3 
15 25 11 10 6 1 6 2 76 
h. Differences (O—E), Clan D 
A B Cc D E F G I xX Pi 
1 —0077 —0129 —0057 —0051 —0031 0005 0362 —0010 .0393 
2 —0309 —0122 0166 0056 0007 —0021 0269 —0041 .1572 
3 —0200 0513 —0026 0179 0081 0057 —0443 —0148 .5633 
4 | 0531 —0120 —0152 —0126 —0154 —0026 —0154 0211 . 1965 
5 0054 —0129 0074 —0051 0100 —0001 —0031 —0002 .0393 
P; .3275 .1441 .1310 .0786 .0131 .0786 .0262 1.0000 
i. Raw Scores, Clan E 
A B Cc D E F G I xX SUM 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 
2 | 2 0 2 4 1 0 1 2 12 
Sf 10 5 0 5 3 0 0 1 24 
4 | 5 5 2 1 3 0 0 2 18 
17 10 4 10 7 0 3 5 56 
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j. Differences (O—E), Clan E 


A B ir D E F G I Xx Pi 
1 —0108 —0063 —0025 —0063 —0044 0337 —0032 .0356 
4 —0290 —0380 0204 0332 — 0088 0064 0166 2136 
3 0487 —0304 =0130 0002 —0228 —0202 .4272 
4 -0080 0320 0128 —0392 0135 —O171 0071 .3204 
.3026 .1780 .0712 .1780 . 1246 .0534  .0890 1.0000 


k. Raw Scores, Clan F 


A B C D E F G I x SUM 
1 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 0 
2 7 3 4 3 4 0 0 0 | 24 
3 2 2 0 2 3 0 0 0 9 
9 6 4 6 7 0 1 0 33 


l. Differences (O— E), Clan F 


A B C D E F G I xX P; 
1 —0248 0138 —0110 —0138 —0192 0276 .0909 
2 0386 —0248 0441 —0248 —0138 —0193 .6363 
3 —0138 0110 —0331 O110 0331 —0083 .2727 
P; +.1818 .1212 .1818 .2121 .0303 1.0000 


With only 11 persons marrying over a period of three generations, Clan G does not have 
enough total marriages to distribute to warrant treating the data. 


every generation. At the risk of confusing with an overabundance of sub- 
scripts, our general conclusion may be precisely summarized as follows: 
1. If a generation G; of clan Cj marries significantly into a Clan Cj, then a gen- 
eration Gz of Cj tends to avoid C; in allocating its proportion of marriages and 
marries significantly into some Clan Cy. 


Furthermore, the marriages of the generation following Ge are not likely 
to return significantly to the same clan with which G; formed its alliance. The 
system therefore does not close, or return to rest, at four units any more than 
it does at two. However, since no one has ever stated a rule against marrying 
in this way, we will assume that marriages in the third generation are simply 
random with respect to marriages in the initial generation. Summarizing: 

2. If a generation G, of Clan C; marries significantly into a Clan Cj, then a genera- 

tion Gs marries into Clan C; about as often as might be expected by chance. 


We take these two assertions to imply a model of dispersion of group 
membership characteristics over a period of generations throughout the local 
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group, having the consequent effect of integrating this local group. This dis- 
persion is forced, in the first place, by an apparent avoidance of the clan linked 
in an immediately preceding generation—a consequence probably of both 
exogamic rules and prohibition of marriage into father’s clan (marriage into 
Fa’s clan in Ramah makes up about 5 percent of the total number of mar- 
riages). The only exception is in Clan D, which also provides most of the ex- 
amples of incest in Ramah. In the second place, it is maintained by an apparent 
absence of systematic first choices so that persons in a third generation are not 
bound to preserve the continuity of alliances made by previous generations. 
We may turn now to the problem of the internal structure of the Local 
Clan Element so far as it may be illuminated from the point of view of marriage 
preferences. So far, we have shown only that first choices in a given generation 


are random. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE LOCAL CLAN ELEMENT 


It is apparent from Table 2 that in many cases an LCE in a given genera- 
tion marries significantly often into two different other LCE’s. In Table 2b, 
for instance, in the third generation there is a group which we may call the 
‘‘B marriers’”’ and a group also of ‘‘C marriers.’’” Now from the point of view of 
the internal structure of the Local Clan Element it makes a difference if the 
group of C marriers is a different uterine sibling group from the group of “B 
marriers,”’ or if the two groups recruit members in equal proportions from all 
uterine sibling groups in the LCE. In the latter case it can be said that who 
one’s mother is (other than her clan) is structurally irrelevant. In the former 
case it is not. The question has considerable bearing, we suppose, on the rela- 
tive solidarity of the Local Clan Element as compared to its component parts, 
and consequently a bearing on the degree of commitment of members of an 
extended family or outfit to relatives in various degrees who are members of 
their descent group. 

Table 3 is constructed in the same way as 1 and 2. However, in Table 3 
we distinguish the sibling groups born of one mother within each generation. 
The figures are difficult to interpret because of their size; for a clear interpreta- 
tion we would like to know if the variation between uterine sibling groups is 
greater than the variation within uterine sibling groups, but we cannot make 
an analysis of variance with figures of this size, and particularly with so many 
empty cells in the raw data. 

Nevertheless, there is a clear general pattern. Apparently no sibling group 
marries entirely into the same clan. On the other hand, siblings of the same 
mother tend to ‘‘bunch”’ their choices to a greater degree than do the classi- 
ficatory siblings of all mothers in a given generation. If the LCE were struc- 
turally equivalent to the sibling group—if, that is, classificatory siblings mar- 
ried in exactly the same way as own siblings—we should expect that differ- 
ences in Table 3 would all be negligible. If a member of a giy« 1 sibling group, 
say Si, were equivalent to a member of sibling group Sz of the same generation, 
then he should be as likely to marry into the same clan as a member of Sz as he 
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would some second member of his own S group. And if this were in fact the case, 
the table of differences between observed and expected marriages of the sibling 
groups should in every case look like the table for Clan B (3d). In this case, 
sibling groups 5, 6, and 7 all place the largest proportion of their choices in 
Clan D, wiping out any special association and indicating that here the dis- 
tinction between the three is statistically irrelevant. We take this to imply that 
the distinction is structurally irrelevant also. This does not occur in the other 
tables. A possible reason for this may be instructive; Clan B derives almost en- 


TABLE 3. RAMAH NAVAHO: MARRIAGES BY CLAN BY SIBLING GrouP* 


a. Raw Scores, Clan A 


A B C D E F G I x SUM 

1 0 1 0 0 0 1 2 0 4 

4 8 0 2 0 0 0 0 14 

2 4 0 2 0 0 0 8 

4 | 3 3 1 9 2 0 1 0 19 

5 | 2 2 4 1 4 0 0 0 13 

6 | 1 2 1 0 1 1 0 1 7 

7 1 6 2 3 0 0 0 3 15 

8 | 6 0 3 0 0 0 0 1 4 

| 

9 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 1 5 

10 | 1 0 2 0 0 0 1 4 

14 28 13 17 9 2 3 7 93 

b. Differences (O—E), Clan A 

A B C D E F G I x Py 
1 | —0068 —0030 —0063 —0082 —0044 0110 0205 —0034 0440 
0204 0406 —0220 —0008 —0152 —0034 —0043 —0102 
3 | 0084 0169 —0126 —0055 —0087 —0019 —0029 —0068 .0880 
4 | —0002 —0314 —0190 0591 0013 —0046 0052 —0160 2090 
5 0000 —0220 0236 —0160 0298 —0031 —0047 —0110 .1430 
6 | —0009 —0017 0000 —0145 0034 0093 —0026 0040 .0770 
7 —0144 0152 —0016 0020 —0163 —0036 —0055 0203 .1650 
8 | —0068 —0136 0267 —0082 —0044 —0010 —0015 0076 0440 
9 | —0085 0051 —0079 —0103 0166 —0012 —0018 0057 .0550 
10 | 0042 —0136 0157 —0082 —0044 —0010 —0015 0074 7 .0440 
P; 1540 .3080 .1430 .1870 .0990 .0220 .0330 .0770 1.0000 


* The base excludes persons without marrying siblings. Double spacing indicates distinction 
of generation. 


c. Raw Scores, Clan B 


ZELDITCH] 


14 


d. Differences (O— FE), Clan B 


Pj 


A 


—0059 


0490 


—0088 
—0175 
—0290 

0000 
—0176 


0058 
0175 
0086 


. 2030 


. Raw Scores, Clan C 


A 


2 


< 


B 


Cc D 

2 0 

0 4 

0 2 

2 3 

1 4 

1 4 

1 3 

5 0 

0 2 

0 0 
12 22 

D 
0242 —0093 
—0330 —0020 
—0076 0151 
0010 —0075 
—0105 0120 
—0105 9120 
—0010  O155 


0523 —0370 


—0101 0105 

—0048 —0093 

.1720 .3190 
D 


—0029 
—0190 


0100 
0275 
—0001 
—0001 
0057 
—0117 
—0058 
—0029 


.1010 


F 


—0025 


0125 


— 0038 
—0140 
0017 
0162 
0067 
—0102 
—0050 
—0025 


.0870 
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G 


I X 
0 0 

1 0 
0 0 

0 2 

1 2 

0 0 
0 0 

1 0 

0 0 

0 1 

3 5 
I X 

—0013 —0021 


0063 —0138 


—0019 —0031 
—0070 0174 
0082 0180 


—0063 —0105 
—0038 —00063 


0094 —0084 


—0025 --0042 


—0013 0124 
.0435  .0725 

I 

0 1 


69 


Pj 
.0290 
. 1880 
.0435 
. 1600 
. 1450 
. 1450 
.0870 
. 1160 
.0580 
.0290 


1.0000 


SUM 


483 
A B E F G SUM 
1 | 0 0 0 0 | 2 
2 | 6 0 2 0 = 13 
3 | 0 0 0 3 
4 | 1 0 0 } il 
0 1 0 | 10 
6 2 2 0 10 
7 0 1 0 6 
8 0 0 0 8 
9 0 0 0 4 
10 0 0 0 2 
|| 7 6 0 |_| 
| 
2 
3 | 
4 
: 
| 
8 | 
9 
10 
B E F G 
1 | | 2 1 2 0 0 8 
2 | 5 3 1 0 1 0 3 4 | 17 
3 | 4 0 4 0 0 0 1 4 | 413 
4 | 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 0 5 
5 | 0 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 4 
6 | 4 0 2 0 3 0 2 0 11 
7 | 9 4 0 0 0 0 1 1 15 
8 | 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 
26 10 10 3 4 1 11 11 76 
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f. Differences (O— E), Clan C 


8 


P; 


A B 
— (0098 0125 
—0110 0100 
—0061 —0227 
—0227 —0087 
—(0181 0062 
0030 —0192 
0508 0267 
0128 0052 
.3432 .1320 


g. Raw Scores, Clan D 


\ B 
0 0 
0 2 
1 4 
0 7 
3 1 
3 3 
0 2 
2 0 
0 1 
3 1 
1 0 
13 21 


10 


h. Differences (O—E), Clan D 


A B 


—0090 —0146 


—0240 —0084 


—0299 —0120 
—0390 0433 
0306 —O091 
0276 =0165 
—0090 0158 


0184 —0194 
— (0090 0006 
0336 —0O042 
0092 —0097 


.1976 .3192 


Cc 


— 0069 


0119 


0261 
—0148 
0036 
—0139 
— 0069 


0060 
— 0069 
— 0092 
0106 


. 1520 


D 


E 


F 


G 


I X 


—0007 0223 —0056 —0014 —0153 —0021 


—0164 —0089 
0301 —0068 —0091 —0023 


0014 


—0035 


— 0030 


0123 


0111 —0028 —0007 


—0087 —0026 
0194 
0072 —0057 


O318 


—0019 


—0261 —0078 —0105 —0026 


—0052 


.1320 


—0016 —0021 —0005 


.0396 


—0055 


—0148 


— 0027 
0368 
—0092 
—O111 
0097 


0078 
— 0055 
— (0074 
— 0037 


.1216 


.0528 


F 


—0035 


0060 


0283 
0002 
—0058 
— 0069 
—0035 


—0035 
—0035 
—0035 
—0023 


.0760 


.0132 


G 


— 0007 


—0018 


0117 
—0030 
—0012 
—0014 
— 0007 


— 0009 
— 0007 
— 0009 
— 0005 


.0152 


0202 
0279 


0070 
—0117 


0430 —0096 
—0077 —0077 
0053 —0211 
—0055 —0155 


—0057 0075 
.1452 
I x 
3 0 
3 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 2 
0 0 
0 0 
6 2 
I X 
0414 —0014 
0345 —0037 


—0208 —0069 
—0180 —0060 
—0069 —0023 
—0083 —0028 
—0042 —0014 


—0055 —O018 
— 0042 0200 
—0055 —OO018 
—(0028 —0009 


0912 .0304 


(61, 1959 


P; 
. 1056 


.2244 
.1716 


.0660 
.0528 
. 1452 
. 1980 


.0396 


1.0000 


SUM 


— 


me 


0456 


.1216 


. 2280 
.1976 
.0760 
.0456 


0608 
0456 


1.0000 


1 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
| 
Cc D E F G | 
1 0 0 0 0 3 
2 2 0 1 0 8 
4 2 3 1 [; 
1 4 1 0 3 
1 0 0 0 5 
6 0 0 0 0 i) 
7 0 1 0 0 3 
& 1 1 0 0 
9 0 0 0 0 
10 0 0 0 0 
11 1 0 0 0 k 
|_| 8 5 1 66 
_| D E | P; 
3 
4 ] 
6 
8 
9 
10 
11 
P; 
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i. Raw Scores, Clan E 


A B ( D E KF G I x SUM 
1 | 2 0 0 4 1 0 1 2 | 10 
2 1 2 0 1 1 0 0 1 | 6 
3 5 3 0 3 2 0 0 0 13 
4 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 

| 

5 0 1 0 1 3 0 0 1 6 
6 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 Din sd 
7 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 
8 3 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 6 

13 10 2 10 7 0 1 5 48 


j. Differences (O—E), Clan E 


A B C D E KF G I x P, 
1 —0153 —0441 —0088 0399 —0099 0196 0199 . 2100 
2 —0134 0155 —0053 —0055 0025 —0027 0078 1260 
3 0305 0057 —0115 0057 0019 —0057 —0287 .2730 
4 0095 0088 —0018 0122 —0062 —0009 —0025 0420 
5 —0344 —0055 —0053 —0055 0445 —0027 0078 | .1260 
6 —0172 0288 —0026 —0132 —0093 —0013 0144 | .0630 
7 0095 —0088 0192 —O0088 —0062 —0009 —0025 | .0420 
8 0286 O155 0157 —0265 —0185 —0027 —0132 1260 
P; .2730 .2100 .0420 .2100 1470 .0210 .1050 1.0000 


k. Raw Scores, Clan F 


A B C D E F G I X SUM 
0 3 1 0 0 0 6 
2 6 3 2 3 0 0 0 | 16 
; 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 | 3 
4 1 1 0 1 1 0 0 0 4 
9 5 4 4 6 0 0 0 28 


Differences (O—E), Clan F 


A B C D E F G I x P; 
1 —0331 —0382 0765 0051 —0099 2142 
2 0421 0115 —0408 —0051 —0076 | .5355 
3 0013 0166 —0153 —0153 0128 | 1071 
4 —0099 0102 —0204 0153 0051 . 1428 


Pj .3213 .1785 .1428 .1428 .2142 1.0000 
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tirely from one mother in the first generation, whereas Clans A, C, and D— 
the three other largest Local Clan Elements—each derive from two or more 
mothers in that generation. The founders of A, C, and D, however, are in 
each case directly traceable to one mother in either the first or second genera- 
tion anterior to the so-called “first” generation in the Ramah area. 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY IN THE SYSTEM 


From Table 3 it is apparent that in some cases members even of the same 
uterine sibling group sometimes marry into different LCE’s. Reichard, in- 
cidentally, when discussing the exchange of siblings, generally cites only two- 
person exchanges; that is, she cites cases in which two brothers marry two 
sisters, a man marries two sisters, a man and woman of one clan marry a 
man and woman of another, and so on. It is perfectly possible, then, that in 
larger sibling groups the immediate family may be allied by marriage to two or 
more other families, each from different LCE’s. This might imply considerable 
fragmentation of the descent group since members would owe obligations and 
sympathy to so many other groups—some of which might at some time come 
into conflict—but on the other hand it would imply the maximum possible 
integration of the local group as a whole; the web of interrelationship would, in 
every generation, tie and cross-tie the entire local group. 

In order to analyze the available data on this point, a different procedure 
is necessary. We will again take all marriages, but for each uterine sibling group 
a count will be made of the number of members who marry at least once into 
the same clan as at least one other member. This procedure tends to inflate the 
results, but any other procedure becomes unmanageable. If Ego married three 
times and into different clans in each case, say A, B, and C; and three of 
Ego’s brothers married twice each, say into A and E, A and F, and A and B, 
then all four are counted as married in A and enter Table 4 as ‘“‘Four siblings 
married into the same clan.” (Which clan they marry into drops out.) The fact 
that two of these were also married into B at one time is ignored completely. 
If there were three additional brothers, all married at some time into FE, let 
us say, only these three are counted as married into E, although one of the 
first four also has married into E. The fourth “E marrying”’ brother has al- 
ready been ‘“‘used up” in A. The total of seven siblings, then, is treated as 
“Four siblings marry together” and ‘“‘Three siblings marry together.” Although 
all this seems unnecessarily complicated, it is simply a matter of counting per- 
sons who marry, not number of marriages; but having the problem of recon- 
ciling the figures in those cases in which Ego marries several times, not—un- 
fortunately—always into the same clan. 

In Table 4 all clans are combined. In Table 4b the information is organized 
so as to record the number of persons who marry at some time into the same 
clan as one or more other members of their uterine sibling group, two or more 
other members, and so forth. These figures are percentaged to a shifting base; 
for in each case the base must be adjusted to exclude those persons who could 
not possibly enter the column. This occurs, say, when Ego has only one sib- 
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TABLE 4. RAMAH NAVAHO: MARRIAGES OF ALL CLANS BY SIBLING GROUPS 


a. Persons Marrying at Least Once into the Same Clan as: 


196 


| 


4 

At Least | At Least | At Least | At Least No Other | 
One Two | Three Four | orRe- | 
Sibling Siblings | ete | Siblings mainder 

74,~—CO| 57 | 32 | 10 69 
Base 242 220 196 168 242 

b. Persons Marrying at Least Once Into the Same Clan as* 

Oneor | Twoor Three or | Four or No Other | 

More More | More More or Re- 
| Siblings Siblings | mainder | 

173 | 9 | | 69 
(71.5%) (45.0%) (6. | (28. 6%) 
Base 242 220 | 168 


* Table 4b is Table 4a cumulated from right to left. 


c. Percent of Each Sibling Group Marrying into Same Clan, by Size of Sibling Group, for 52 
Sibling Groupst 


Percent Marrying Into Same Clan 


Size of Group 75-100% 50-75% 25-50% 0-25% No. Cases This Size 

2 36.5 00.0 00.0 63.5 11 
3 87.5 00.0 00.0 12.5 8 
4 57.0 43.0 00.0 00.0 7 
5 25.0 50.0 25.0 00.0 4 
6 10.0 70.0 10.0 10.0 10 
7 00.0 29.0 71.0 00.0 7 
8 00.0 75.0 25.0 00.0 4 
9 00.0 00.0 100.0 00.0 1 

52 


t Entries in 4c are the percent of all cases of each size in which the percentage P marry into 
the same clan. For instance, there are 11 sibling groups with only two members, and four of 
these marry all into the same clan; in the above table, then, 36.5% of cases of size 2 marry 75 
100% into the same clan. 


ling; he cannot therefore marry into the same clan as two or more other sib- 
lings, and therefore is subtracted from the base for column 2 of the table. 

To me, at least, despite the possibility that the figures are partially in- 
flated in the counting procedure, the percentage distribution in Table 4b is 
somewhat phenomenal. We may be only slightly surprised that 71.5 percent 
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of Ramah has at some time married into the same clan as at least one sibling— 
there are, after all, only seven root clans with which to marry—but 21.4 per- 
cent marry at some time into the same clan as three or more other siblings, and 
that is a little more impressive. The base, in the first place, has declined only 
slightly. We might say roughly, then, that a fifth of all persons marrying are 
at some time affiliated with the same clan as three of their uterine siblings, or in 
other words that at some time the ‘‘receiving” clan has made an alliance with 
four persons from the same nuclear family. 

Only 6 percent of the population, however, marries with four or more of 
their siblings (i.e., five altogether). In order to evaluate the implications of this 
we have distributed the sibling groups by size. The absolute magnitude of the 
percentages in Table 4c is not very important, since the base to which figures 
are percentaged is so small. The relative size, however, gives a moderately 
trustworthy pattern. We may say, roughly, that where there are only two sib- 
lings in a sibling group the two are about as likely to marry into different clans 
as they are to marry into the same clan. Where there are three, however, all 
three or two of the three are rather more likely to marry into the same clan 
than they are all three to marry into three separate clans. As size of sibling 
group increases it is apparent that the probability that no members of the 
group will marry into the same clan declines to ‘‘0.”” On the other hand, the 
probability of all marrying into the same clan also declines, although less 
sharply and rapidly. 

If the point needed confirming, we may take these data to support the gen- 
eral impression that several siblings from the same nuclear family will tend 
to marry into the same clan. However, this tendency depends partly on the 
size of the group. In the first place, where there are only two siblings it may 
not work; in the second place, where there are five or more siblings, at least 
some of them are almost certain to marry into a clan different from some of 
their other siblings. We call this an element of ‘‘play” in the system—not in 
the sense of amusement, but rather in the mechanical sense. 

We may summarize the data on sibling marriage. There is a strong tend- 
ency for several members of the same sibling group to marry at some time into 
the same clan. At the same time, there is a considerable amount of “‘play”’ in 
the system so that ties are being formed with several clans by the same sibling 
group. Whether this element of ‘‘play”’ is simply magnified by the size factor 
when several sibling groups are taken together we are not able to say pre- 
cisely, but the figures of Table 3 seem to indicate that siblings of the same 
mother tend to ‘“‘marry together” to a greater degree than siblings of different 
mothers within the LCE. The element of play in the marriages of a uterine 
sibling group should not, in fact, lead to this particular pattern; more likely 
it would simply wipe out any association and produce a table essentially 
equivalent to a complete “‘0.”’ It is probably the case, in other words, that in a 
given generation of a given clan each sibling group marries, in a sense, as a 


separate unit. 
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SUMMARY 


We may summarize Ramah Navaho marriage statistics first as to their 
bearing on the controversy over marriage preferences. They show quite clearly 
that marriage into father’s clan is statistically infrequent and that the general 
pattern of alliances in no way resembles what one might expect if systematic 
clan preferences existed in the system. On the contrary, over a period of three 
or four generations Navaho marriage alliances begin to disperse throughout 
the local group so that some members of each of the clans have obligations to, 
sympathies with, and rights in each of the other clans in the group. The rule 
which governs this system may be described as one of random first choice pref- 
erences with two restrictions (i.e., restrictions against marriage into own and 
father’s clan). The effect of this rule may appear less abstract if taken from the 
point of view of one concrete individual; we therefore summarize the alliance 
pattern for one of the more important members of the Ramah community, the 
late Bidaga. In terms of the Local Clan Elements of Ramah, Bidaga was re- 
lated in his own generation, his father’s generation, and his children’s genera- 
tion, through descent or marriage, to: 


1. Clan A, his own clan. 

2. Clan B, by his own marriage and thereafter through his interest in his children. 

3. Clan C, through the marriage of his brothers and sisters, and thereafter through 
his brothers’ children and his sisters’ children. 

4. Clan E, F, and D through the marriage of his own children and the marriage of 
his brothers’ and sisters’ children. 

5. Clans G, the only remaining ‘‘root’”’ clan, through the marriage of his mother’s 


brother. 


While the first choice in a given generation is random, the subsequent 
choices are systematically determined by the first. This is indicated by the 
statistics on marriage of siblings. Nevertheless, there is a certain amount of 
“play” or slippage in the system so that in larger sibling groups, at least, one 
or two siblings tend to be married into clans different from their brothers and 
sisters. Furthermore, siblings of the same mother tend to somewhat stronger 
solidarity than siblings of the same clan but different mothers; this is suggested 
rather than asserted since the evidence is not overwhelming. The evidence, 
such as it is, indicates first that in a given generation alliances may be formed 
significantly often with more than one clan; second, that the two or more 
groups of marrying siblings do not recruit randomly from all sibling groups 
in the given generation. In other words, the distinction between mothers is not 
irrelevant. This point, then, raises questions about the degree of solidarity of 
the Local Clan Element considered as a whole, compared to its component ele- 
ments. The problem of how this works out in concrete instances in the forma- 
tion of extended families and outfits must be reserved for a separate analysis 
since other factors are involved besides the solidarity of the descent group (see 
Zelditch 1955:Ch. V). 
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NOTES 


1 The chief sources in the more recent literature are Reichard 1928: Ch. 6; Kluckhohn and 
Leighton 1946:64; Carr, Spencer, and Woolley 1939; Aberle 1954. 

2 David Aberle has generously made this information available from a copy of MS in his pos- 
session. Mrs. Leichter has analyzed Reichard’s genealogies in great detail, breaking them down 
for each area and each type of marriage. An area breakdown does not seem to reveal any signifi- 
cant geographical variation so that one cannot say “Sometimes they do, sometimes they don’t,” 
depending on what part of the Navaho country you are talking about. 

3 The logical extreme of this matrilineal solution is illustrated in the Nayar case, where the 
husband-father never becomes a regular functioning member of his wife’s group. (See Gough 
1952, 1954.) 

* For those interested in the details, the probability that the ith clan marries at all, p;, 
which is given by the number of marriages made by the ith clan divided by N, is multiplied by 
the probability that the jth clan marries at all, ~;, to give the probability that i will marry j a 
given number of times simply by chance, p;j;. 

5 For this case the most convenient formula for chi square is 


N (bii— Pibi)? 


— pip — pi) 


Where N is the population size 
pi; is the proportion in the 7 row and 7 column 
p; is the marginal proportion in the 7 row 
p; is the marginal proportion in the 7 column 


Note that ~;;— pip; is the same quantity as the more simple O—E in the text. The magnitude of 
this quantity depends both on the size of the population as a whole and the size of the two “‘tar- 
get’”’ populations, so that every cell should be tested separately for significance—i.e., the quan- 
tities on which significance depends vary for each cell. 

6 Although each cell of the table is tested separately it is possible to add all the separate 
values of chi square to obtain a value which, due to the so-called “reproductive” property of chi 
square, is also distributed as chi square. By this procedure, the differences, taking the table as a 
whole, are significant. This is partly because of the very large values of chi square contributed by 
the disproportionately small and structurally peripheral I and X categories. It should be noted, 
as a biographical fact, that our initial hypothesis was that Navaho clans marry “exclusively.” 
Thus, although we have not taken statistical significance as a sufficient criterion of ‘‘exclusion,”’ 
this is not because we are trying to save a preconceived hypothesis. This is a matter of not being 
mechanical in testing significance, and of demanding that the significant values “pattern out”’ 
properly for an appropriate interpretation. 

7 In a paper as yet unpublished Aberle (1954) has suggested the term Local Clan Element 
to denote the lineages representing a given clan in a given local group. This seems to solve many 
linguistic and descriptive difficulties arising from the peculiar structure of the Navaho clan and 
its geographical distribution, and we have adopted its use more or less systematically in this paper. 
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Official Reports 


American Anthropological Association 
Council Meeting, Friday, November 21, 1958 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


The 57th Annual Council Meeting was called to order by President Harry Hoijer, and a quo 
rum declared present. 

The President read the following announcement: 

Dr. Gordon R. Willey, Chairman of the National Research Council, announces that the social! 
science research program of the National Science Foundation has made a substantial grant for the 
Handbook on Middle America. The Handbook will be administered by Tulane University, 
Editor: Robert Wauchope. Editorial Advisory Board: G. Ekholm, E. Z. Vogt. M. Nash, H. F. 
Cline, T. D. Stewart, N. McQuown, and R. C. West. 

Dr. Henry W. Riecken of the National Science Foundation, on invitation of the chair, spoke 
about the program of that agency as it affects anthropology and anthropologists. He noted that the 
social science program is freed of restrictions and limitations which beset it during its early years; 
a clear social] science program was established by Dr. Harry Alpert; the program supports basic, 
fundamental research in anthropology, sociology, social psychology, economics, history and 
philosophy of all sciences. The program falls in three parts: (1) Research grants; (2) Conferences; 
(3) Support of international travel. 

The research grant program is for purely basic research. Expenditures in anthropological 
grants run between $200,000 and $300,000 a year (} to 4 of the total social science program). 

The National Science Foundation supports a certain number of conferences. When a topic has 
reached the stage where it would benefit from a conference of experts in the field, travel for a lim- 
ited number of experts is provided. We have a preferential policy for support of actual research. 

Support of travel to international scientific congresses is separate from the research activity. 
Ordinarily, the grant is for the cheapest round trip fare. This year the National] Science Founda- 
tion is supporting four conferences: International Sociological Society; Population Conference, in 
Vienna; Pan-African Conference; History of Science Conference in Barcelona. 

Dr. C. Russell Phelps, also of the National Science Foundation, next spoke about the Division 
of Scientific Personnel and Education. He noted that these non-research programs fall in five 
areas: the fellowship program, the institutes program for high school and college teachers, the 
course content improvement program, the scientific manpower program, and the special projects 
in science education section. 

NSF fellowships are awarded in seven different categories (for further information contact 
the National Science Foundation or the National Research Council): 

(1) Senior post-doctoral fellowships for senior scientists; 

(2) Regular post-doctoral] fellowships for scientists who have recently received degrees; 

(3) Science faculty fellowships for study, at post-doctoral level in a line outside one’s norma! 
research, to improve background; 

(4) Pre-doctoral fellowships for outstanding pre-doctoral candidates in social science for 
either the Master’s or the Doctor’s degree in three categories, beginning graduate students, second 
year graduate students, final year graduate students; 

(S) Youth fellowship programs of a similar nature; administered by the universities and col 
leges giving the Ph.D.; 

(6) Cooperative graduate fellowships (fellowships for graduate teaching assistants), and 

(7) Summer fellowships for high school teachers which will enable them to put together a 
program of several summers to study for a degree. 

Summer institutes in the past summer were conducted by 120 universities. Next summer there 
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will be 300. They are in mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and in some cases, genera] sci- 
ence. It might be proper to have some lectures in anthropology to educate high school teachers. 
Some institutes are held for college teachers, and it would be quite proper for institutes for teach- 
ers of anthropology to be held at universities. 

The course content improvement of high school and college curricula has had nothing in an- 
thropology, but it is possible. 

The scientific manpower section maintains the register of scientific personnel. It does not in- 
clude social scientists in any categories, but may in the future. 

The section of special projects endeavors to have projects of an experimental nature and has a 


rather wide latitude. 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

The annual report of the President to the Council of Fellows is in effect a “state of the nation” 
address. You want to know what the Executive Board has been doing during the past year and 
whether their activities on behalf of the Association have been successful. I am happy to say that 
they have: 1958, like 1957, has been a good year, with no major crises, and one in which we have 
made a steady advance. 

Financially, as you will hear in detail later, the Association remains in a sound condition. Its 
debts are discharged, its balance in the bank is sufficient to cover all foreseeable obligations, and 
although its operating surplus in 1958 is not so impressive as it was last year, we still completed 
the fiscal year in the black. 

Equally important is the fact that we have again made significant gains in our membership. 
The number of Fellows, since the 1957 annual meeting, has increased from 786 to 797—and the 
latter figure does not include a considerable number who just yesterday were made Fellows by 
the Executive Board. The grand total who now belong to the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, in the capacity of Fellows, members, and institutional members, is 3872, as compared 
to 3705 in December, 1957. 

These gains in membership, it appears certain, will continue. The membership could indeed 
increase with still greater rapidity; there are many anthropologists who should be, but are not, 
Fellows, and there are probably many among your students and colleagues who should belong to 
the Association. It goes without saying that the Board alone cannot greatly increase membership. 
This task belongs to you who can, in many parts of the country, bring to the attention of your 
students and colleagues the many advantages which Association membership has to offer. Growth 
in membership increases our income, and so enables the Association to serve you better. 

One of the services offered to you—and in my opinion the most important—is publication. 
In the last few years the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST has increased both in size and quality. We 
now have six, rather than four, issues each year, and each of these contains substantially more 
pages than before. There has been an increase as well in the number of memoirs published per 
year, and these would increase still further if available funds permitted. The life of a scholarly dis- 
cipline depends in large part on its publications facilities—no monograph or paper, however good, 
has value as long as it remains in manuscript. 

Plans now under discussion in the Executive Board promise to provide an increasing volume 
of published material. We hope in fact, not only to increase the volume of original articles and 
monographs, but to make available as well some of the classical anthropological publications of the 
past, many of which are out-of-print and difficult to obtain. Members of the Association will, if 
these plans mature, be able to secure these publications at small cost. 

One such project is already well under way. At the suggestion of Frederica de Laguna, the 
Association has undertaken to publish a volume made up of notable articles originally published in 
the earlier volumes of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. These have been carefully chosen by a 
committee of the Board, and the list submitted for additional suggestions to all of the Fellows. A 
contract has already been negotiated for the volume, and the royalties from it will go into our 
treasury to be used for further publication. 

While on the subject of publication, there is one other matter that should be brought to your 
attention. As some of you know, Walter Goldschmidt, present editor of the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
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POLOGIST, is coming to the end of his term—1959 will in fact be his last year as Editor. The 
Executive Board, at its meeting in April, 1958, undertook the task of finding a new editor. After a 
long discussion, in the course of which more than 15 candidates were considered, the Board voted 
unanimously to offer the position to Edward H. Snicer, of the University of Arizona. Dr. Spicer, I 
am glad to report, has accepted this appointment and will begin his term as Editor in January, 
1960. 


TABLE 1. PUBLICATION EXPENSE 


10-31-59 


10-31-58 10-31-58 
Actual Budget Budget 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: 
$20, 645 .06 $17,500.00 $19, 500.00 
Reprints 1,761.77* 800 1, 800.00* 
Editor Expense: 
Secretarial Assistants.......... 1,875.00 2,000.00 2,800.00 
Book Review Editor. . . 871.58 750.00 800.00 
Total Editor Expense.............. $ 6,261.96 $ 6,050.00 $ 6,900.00 
Bulletin: 
277.66 200 .00 300.00 
Total Builetin........... $ 1,439.35 $ 2,600.00 $ 1,700.00 
TOTAL PUBLICATION Exp...... $30,575.91 $27 , 850.00 $30,786.00 
* Reprints Cost $ 1,761.77 $ 800.00 $ 1,800.00 
Sales 1,522.00 800.00 1,500.00 
Net Loss $ 239.77 $ 300.00 


t Allocated as typing cost within Executive Secretariat. 


The Board has also, during 1958, secured the services of William Thomas, of the University 
of California, Riverside, to edit the Bulletin. Dr. Thomas has taken on this task with enthusiasm, 
as may be seen by the fact that the Bulletin now comes to you regularly and on time. 

The remaining activities of the Board are too many to report in detail. They include, however, 
participation in the work of the National Research Council, the Social Science Research Council, 
and the American Council of Learned Societies. Anthropologists have been active as well in other 
enterprises, national and international in scope. One of the tasks of the President and Board is to 
find men who are willing to act as our representatives on the several councils and numey »us com- 
mittees. It is pleasant to report that we have met with the finest cooperation from the F e!!ows in 
these matters. During 1958, when I had the job of writing to appoint people to these posts, I er 
countered not one refusal to serve. 

This brings me, however, to a question which has long troubled the Board. We are faced e: ch 
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year with the problem of finding the right people to act on committees and, equally important, to 
become candidates for office in the Association. The Board, with its necessarily small membership, 
cannot know everyone. It would be extremely helpful if, in one fashion or another, the Fellows 
could supply the Board with recommendations for these positions. In my five years on the Board 


TABLE 2. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


10-31-58 10-31-58 10-31-59 
Actual Budget Budget 

Executive Secretariat: 
$ 3,500.00 $ 3,600.00 $ 3,600.00 
Stenographer.. . . 2,904.44 2,880.00 3,000.00 
Travel. . 631.70 950.00 950.00 
Office Supplies. 1,075.22 920.00 1,000.00 
Telephone & Telegraph. . scapeata 303.78 350.00 350.00 
Depreciation 304.52 300.00 300.00 
Postage 489.89 450.00 660 .00 
Total Secretariat.................. ... $13,059.55 $13,350.00 $13,800.00 
Less: Approp. Bull. _ 400 .00 _ 

Secretariat—1958 Budg.................. $12,950. 00* 

Annual Meeting: $ 3,198.57¢ $ 1,000.00 $ 2,500.00 

Other Administrative: 
Executive Board Travel................. $ 2,396.34 $ 2,500.00 $ 2,500.00 
Committee Expense... . 313.88 500.00 500 .00 
Insurance & Bond Prem. 164.25 160.00 160.00 
Payroll Taxes... .. 266.94 400 .00 275.00 
Dues & Subscriptions 131.44 150.00 150.00 
Accounting & Auditing. ... 535.05 500.00 500.00 
Bad Debts..... ; 105.77 100.00 100,00 
SKF Committee travel. . hoe 156.13 250.00 50.00 
Total Other Admin........ ico. eee $ 4,560.00 $ 4,285.00 
7 $18,510.00 $20,845.00 


TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE Exp... .. ..... $20,380.8 


* The allocation to preparation of the Bulletin from the Secretariat Budget was not used, 
because the Bulletin was no longer prepared in the Office of the Secretariat. 


t Annual Meeting Cost........... $ 3,198.57 $ 1,000.00 $ 2,500.00 
Income......... 1,892.68 800 .00 1,000.00 
Net Loss............. §$ 1,305.89 $ 200 .00 $ 1,500.00 


we have had little response to our actions from the Fellows. To function efficiently and in a demo- 
cratic fashion, the Board requires such response. It is to be hoped that some means may be found 
to provide it. 

In closing, I should like to express my sincere appreciation to the members of the Board for 
the wholehearted cooperation I have had from them during the year. To the Fellows, I also extend 
my thanks, especially for their willingness to devote their time to essentia! business of the Associa- 
tion. 

Harry Hoyer, President 
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TABLE 3. 1958-1959 BUDGET 


10-31-58 10-31-58 10-31-59 


Actual Budget Budget 
INCOME 
Membership Dues: 
11,653.22 11,100.00 12,000.00 
Fellows 3,502.34 3,500.00 3, 600.00 


Total Dues.... $37 ,832.39 $36 , 600 .00 $40 , 600 .00 


Sales: 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. . $ 1,964.09 $ 1,900.00 $ 1,950.00 


Reprints... 522.00 800 00 1,500.00 
Books, net gain 285.18 500 . 00 300 .00 
Microfilm 19.50 - - 
Viking Fund Publicat................. 1,046.08 900 00 1,000.00 
Directories, net gain 112.61 100.00 50.00 
Advertising 1,785.99 1,000.00 1,800.00 
Total Sales..... $ 6,735.45 $ 5,200.00 $ 6,600.00 
Services Rendered: 
Use of Membership Lists. . . . 502 .93 400 .00 500.00 
$ 1,100.00 $ 1,260.00 
Income: Specific Purposes... $ 1,184.47 $ 1,050.00 
Other Income: 
Annual Meeting............. er $ 1,892.68 $ 800.00 $ 1,000.00 
2,500.00 2,500.00 500.00 
Permanent investments.............. 446.27 450.00 750.00 
Total Other Income..... = ; .. $ 5,420.92 $ 4,750.00 $ 3,050.00 
Less: Publication Exp... . . 30,575.91 27 , 850.00 30 , 786.00 
.. $21,877.15 $20, 850.00 $20 , 724.00 
Less: Executive Secretariat. . $13,059.55 $13 , 350.00 $13 , 800.00 
$ 8,817.60 $ 7,500.00 $ 6,924.00 
Less: Other Admin. Exp. Fe $ 7,321.32 $ 5,560.00 $ 6,785.00 
Operates 1,496.28 $ 2,340.00 $ 139.00 
Less: Alloc.-Memoir Fund.... 2,000.00 $ 2,000.00f $ 2,000.00 
OPERATING GAIN (Loss) For YEAR. ia $ (503.72) $ 340.00 $ (1,861.00) 


* Dues of $23,400.00 plus $1,600.00 recovered from non-allowance of $1 deduction. 
} These figures were consolidated in 1958 budget. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


The Treasurer’s Report is summarized and represented by three tabulations. I might make a 
few very brief comments. As President Hoijer pointed out, we have done well. 

Out of an income of $37,832.39, we spent $30,575.91 for printing. The expenses, as represented 
by Tables 2 and 3, did not adhere to the anticipated budget, though they did not differ greatly. 
The operating gain was estimated at $340.00 but came out with a loss for the year of $503.72, after 
having turned $2000 over to the Memoir Fund for the publication of a Memoir. 

Our actual operating balance was $1496,28. Extraordinary expenses were due to the tremen- 
dous pleasure that we had last year at the Chicago meeting. The results of such a change in the 
Program were not anticipated. We are budgeting an amount to take care of this meeting, and will 
do so in the future. 

Of the dues received during the past year from members and institutions, 89.3 percent went 
toward publication, and our budget for the coming year puts more than 90 percent of the dues of 
members and institutional subscribers in publication. 

S. Goprrey, JR., Treasurer 


It was moved and seconded that the Treasurer’s Report be accepted. Motion carried. 


1958-1959 BUDGET 


William S. Godfrey, Jr. next presented a report on the budget as follows: 

The budget for the next year (Table 3) reflects substantially our expenditures for the past 
year, with minor changes dictated by the rise of costs all over the world. There is a slightly in- 
creased allocation for publication. This is the year of our decennial index and this item is to be 
considered during the year. You may object to the reduction in the allocation for the Bulletin. 
The Bulletin last year was raised by an anonymous contribution. This money is still in hand, and 
will be used if necessary. As far as the other operations of the Association are concerned, Executive 
Secretariat, annual meeting, etc., these are substantially the same as last year. Our potential in- 
come is slightly increased but does not include new members who have joined the Association in 
the last few weeks. We have a substantial number who have paid up for 1959. The total represents 
only about a $2,000 increase over the present receipts which we will hope is a cautious figure. Other 
income is in line with our current income. We have acquired investments which accrue $1,500 a 
year interest. The total final operating gain for the year is only $3,194.00 and we have not budg- 
eted any allocation from the operating fund for the publication of a Memoir as we did last year. 
This does not mean that a Memoir will not be published; nor does it mean that some money will 
not be transferred from the operating fund to the Memoir fund. 

It was moved and seconded that the budget be adopted. Motion carried. 


EDITOR’S REPORT 


The outstanding aspect of 1958 has been the publication of three Memoirs, in addition to the 
1,275 pages that make up the regular editions of volume 60 of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
These Memoirs are: Natural Selection in Man by J. N. Spuhler (Ed.), Machine Age Maya by 
Manning Nash, and Trend and Tradition in the Pre-History of the Eastern United States by 
Joseph R. Caldwell. 

The total publishing of the year, including Memoirs, front material, and advertisements has 
been about 1,620 pages. This includes 67 articles and Brief Communications (841 pp.), 15 Letters 
to the Editor (31 pp.), 7 Obituaries (40 pp.), 285 Reviews (281 pp.), and the three Memoirs listed 
(294 pp.). New Publications, Membership List and Annual Index account for 82 pp.; front material 
(including title pages, tables of contents, editorials, and the brief vitae) and advertisements for 
about 50 pages. We believe these data speak for themselves. 

The Executive Board ordered certain changes in policy affecting this journal when it placed 
the editorship of the Bulletin of the Association in the hands of Professor William Thomas of the 
University of California, Riverside. The October issue reflects a part of these changed policies. 
Henceforth the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST will print the list of New Publications Received and 
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will include all official reports of the organization. No official reports will appear in the current 
volume, but will be included in an early issue next year. The editor is in full accord with these 
changed policies. 

This, our third year in office, has been largely uneventful. The routines of our task are well 
established, and our statistical tabulations contain no surprises. We received nine more manu- 
scripts in the past year than in the previous one, an increase of about 5 percent. We published 
three more articles, the same number of letters to the editor, one more obituary, and ten more re- 
views than we did last year. Brief communications declined from twenty-three to twelve, the only 
significant statistical shift. A full tabulation is published with this report. About 150 more pages 
were published in volume 60 than in volume 59, at least a third of these being accounted for by 
the Association’s membership list and the list of new publications received. 


TABLE 4. MANUSCRIPT DISPOSITION 


Category Nov. 1957—Nov. 1958 3 year total 1955-1958 
Mss. Rec’d. Mss. Accept. | Pct.* Mss. Rec'd. Mss. Accept. | Pct.* 

No. Pct. No. Pct No. Pet. No, Pct. 
Ethnology & Ethnography 26 16 6 11 23 82 17 26 12 32 
Culture & Personality........ 11 7 3 6 27 47 10 17 8 38 
Social Organization........ ; 36 22 17 31 47 101 20 55 26 54 
Method & Theory......... 30 19 7 13 23 81 16 27 12 33 
Acculturation............. och 12 8 15 42 57 11 24 il 42 
9 6 5 9 55 24 5 16 7 65 
Physical Anthropology... . . en 8 5 3 5 27 36 7 23 11 64 
10 6 3 5 30 31 6 14 7 45 
Tee EeePC ore 11 7 3 5 27 39 8 13 6 33 
Total Articles AOE Pree 160 100 55 100 34 498 100 215 100 43 
Letters to the Editor.......... 21 14 67 60 -~ 45 75 
Obituaries 7 7 — 100 18 18 100 


* Pct. of Mss. received in category that have been accepted for publication. 
Note: The difference between the percentage of the past year and the percentage accepted for the three year period 
reflects the greater proportion of articles pending final disposition, and does not indicate a greater rejection rate. 


By the close of our statistical tabulation (mid-November) we had received a total of 576 man- 
uscripts since taking over the editorial task. In addition to those turned over to us by the previous 
editor, we received 163 during the first year, 179 during the second, and 188 during the past year. 

It is our policy to publish figures for each category of manuscripts—however arbitrary such 
categorization must inevitably be. We note with chagrin the continuing dearth of manuscripts 
received in the fields of linguistics, physical anthropology and archeology. Together, these three 
categories account for only seventeen percent of the total manuscripts received and only nineteen 
percent of the total published or accepted for publication. Despite our earnest entreaties, it is 
clear that those areas within our discipline which have special journals of their own tend not to 
seek the wider anthropological audience represented by our official organ. 

Social organization is clearly in the center of the stage, accounting for twenty-two percent of 
the manuscripts received and thirty-one percent of those published. We stated at the outset of our 
editorial career that we were devoted to the thesis that anthropology is a united discipline, and 
that this journal would serve all branches of our science insofar as it is able to. We therefore view 
with chagrin the fact that this year we have published a greater proportion of articles received in 
the field of social organization than in any category except linguistics, but we do not believe that 
this is a product of our prejudices. We note for instance that though publication of articles in 
archeology demonstrates a small proportion of the total received in that field, the figure is so smal 
that it is heavily influenced by the fact that one archeologist (who is not a member of this Associa- 
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tion) has submitted four unacceptable articles on a highly specialized subject. On the other hand 
we are prepared to admit our prejudices are reflected in the fact that the smallest proportion of ac- 
ceptances was found in the areas we have labelled Method and Theory and Ethnology and Eth- 
nography (23 percent in each case). This, it seems to me, reflects our general dissatisfaction with 
articles dealing purely with theoretical matters and having no substantive discussion, and con- 
trariwise, with articles that are purely descriptive, having no clear theoretical implication. 

As I have stated twice before, I want to remind you that the associate editors have shared the 
burdens of this office by examining and evaluating manuscripts, and I think they deserve your 
thanks for their fairness, forthrightness, and conscientiousness in the performance of this advisory 
capacity. They have my own gratitude in full measure. I am impressed with the degree to which 
their judgments are sound and constructive; rarely is there more than a shade of difference in our 
degree of enthusiasm (or distaste) for a manuscript. 


Class Feb. Apr. June Aug. Oct. Dec. Total 
Number of Items 
9 11 8 10 9 55 
Brief Communications. ..... 2 0 2 4 2 2 12 
Letters to the Editor........ 2 1 2 2 2 6 15 
er ee 1 1 1 2 1 1 7 
53 52 43 35 50 52 285 
0 0 0 0 2t 4 
Number of Pages 
132 142 139 100 131 136 780 
Brief Communications. ..... 21 0 8 20 6 6 61 
Letters to the Editor........ 3 3 1 4 2 18 31 
Serre 9 18 3 5 3 2 40 
50 47 41 37 52 54 281 
0 0 0 0 48* 34f 82 
atk 215 210 192 166 242 250 1275 


* New publications received (10 pp.) and membership list (38 pp.). 
t New publications received (5 pp.), annual index (29 pp.). 


Our year began with two changes in staff. Professor Emil Haury of the University of Arizona 
serves the ANTHROPOLOGIST as an Associate Editor. Though his duties have been lighter than he 
and I would like to have had them be, they have been performed scrupulously and vigorously. 
Miss Ursula Finken has served as secretary in our editorial offices for the past year and has like- 
wise done her task with conscientious devotion and skill. 

One event of the past year has been more important to me personally than, as yet, to the 
journal itself—though I trust its influences will ultimately be felt. Aided by the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation and the Committee on International Anthropology of the Nationa] Research Council, 
your editor was privileged to make a ten weeks’ tour through Europe. There he visited thirteen 
countries and interviewed some fifty separate anthropologists representing all shades of anthro- 
pological interest and al] degrees of academic standing, from senior professors to graduate students. 
It has been a source of personal pleasure and considerable insight to have had an opportunity to 
discuss problems of mutual interest with our European colleagues. I found that our journal is well 
received in most quarters and in many is viewed as the most important journal now being pub- 
lished in the field. Just as we feel that anthropology should not be riven by dissent between its 
subdisciplines, so we like to feel that anthropology as a science cannot be separated by national 
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boundaries. We have over the past years published a considerable number of articles submitted 
by Europeans and other nationalities outside the North American continent. We are hopeful 
that our visit abroad may further the degree of international community of scholars and will be 
reflected in the pages of your official organ. 

WALTER GoLpscuMipT, Editor 


It was moved and seconded that the Editor’s Report be accepted. The motion carried. 


OTHER REPORTS 

The President called on Dr. Alfred Kidder to give a statement of policy concerning travel 
grants. Kidder called attention to the note in a recent Bulletin regarding applications for travel 
grants and that the Board has decided that such grants should be screened through the committee 
of which he is chairman. Grants should be reserved for Fellows and perhaps Liaison Fellows to 
attend meetings that are strictly or to a considerable degree anthropological. Applications will be 
accepted up to the first of March for 1959. There are other sources of travel funds for these meet- 
ings: NSF, ACLS and SSRC. 

Dr. David Mandelbaum reminded the Association that through the generosity of the Asia 
Foundation, a grant to help Asian anthropologists in this country is available. The first purpose is 
to assist anthropologists from Asia to attend meetings in this country. There have not been enough 
applications, and members who have graduate students from Asia who would like to go to meetings 
or travel throughout the country for anthropological reasons, should write to Professors Mandel- 
baum, Norbeck, Du Bois or Beardsley. The second purpose enables Asian anthropologists to 
subscribe to the ANTHROPOLOGIST for the nominal] fee of $1.00. 

Dr. Thomas Gladwin of the Nationa] Institute of Mental Health indicated that there is an 
increasing awareness of the role of anthropology in its grant programs and an increasing willingness 
to view human behavior relative to mental health in broader terms than ever before. One new 
program enables support for training social scientists in mental health. The predoctoral fellow- 
ship program has been in operation for a number of years and is available to anthropologists. This 
is a strict stipend program. Stipends have been raised, though still inadequately for extensive 
field travel and equipment. Provision has now been made for the anthropology graduate student 
seeking support for fieldwork for his dissertation to submit a research grant application tied to 
his fellowship application in such a way that if a fellowship is granted, the research grant follows. 
Those interested should write Dr. B. E. Boothe, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda 
14, Maryland. The National Institute increasingly is supporting the same kinds of programs as the 
NSF. We have a little more money than the NSF, and are able to take almost all worthy applica 
tions. 

Dr. Harold Orlans of the NSF defines the education function as the setting up of new or ex 
panded programs of graduate education, training of graduate students for teaching purposes in 
graduate schools and universities anywhere in the country. It is administered by Dean Elder of 
the Harvard Graduate School. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Dr. Frank Setzler, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, submitted the following report, 
which was unanimously accepted. 

Be it Resolved: That the Association express its gratitude and appreciation to the members 
of the Program Committee, especially the Chairman, Harvey C. Moore, and to the leaders of the 
various symposia for a most fruitful and stimulating program. 

Be it Resolved: That the Association convey its thanks to the Local Arrangements Com 
mittee, Gottfried Lang, Chairman, for the many detailed tasks involved in providing rooms, no- 
tices and other facilities so essential for an annual meeting. 

Be it Resolved: That the Association record its sincere appreciation for hospitality, facilities, 
assistance and substantia] financial support extended by the following co-sponsors: American 
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University, Anthropological Society of Washington, Catholic University of America, Georgetown 
University, National Geographic Society, and the Smithsonian Institution. 

Be it Resolved: That the Association express grateful thanks to the Pan-American Union for 
the hospitality extended to us in a reception for the delegates to the 57th Annual Meeting. 

Be it Resolved: That the Association offer a special vote of thanks to the Exhibits Committee 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington for its direction and to the Exhibits Staff of the 
Smithsonian Institution for the preparation and installation of a timely and historical exhibition 
“Anthropology and the Nation’s Capital.” 

Be it Resolved: That the Association express its appreciation to the Convention and Visitors 
Bureau of Washington for assisting in registration, and to the Shoreham Hotel for its coopera- 
tion in providing accommodations and facilities. 

Inasmuch as the American Anthropological Association has lost through death during 1958 
several of its members and Fellows, including such distinguished anthropologists as John R. 
Swanton, a Founder and former President, and Robert Redfield, a former President. 

Be it Resolved: That the American Anthropological Association record its deep sense of loss 
upon the passing of the following: 


George C. Barker Robert Redfield 
Salvador Canals Frau J. S. Slotkin 

Else Frenkel-Brunswik John E. Stern 
Douglas M. Kelley John R. Swanton 


Richard F. Van Valkenburgh 


VIKING AWARDS 


The President announced the following Viking Fund Awards for 1958: 
In Archeology: Dr. Jesse Jennings 

In Physical Anthropology: Professor Henri V. Vallois 

In General Anthropology: Dr. Rawmnond Firth 


NEW OFFICERS 
Dr. William S. Godfrey, Chairman of the Ballot Committee (which consisted of T. W. 
McKern, W. H. Sears, Sol Riesenberg, Alvin Wolie and Godfrey), announced the results of the 
election as follows: 


James N. Spuhler to replace Frederica de Laguna 
Leslie A. White to replace George Foster 
Margaret Mead, President-Elect 


Harry Hoijer turned the meeting over to the new President, Dr. Sol Tax. 

Tax spoke briefly on plans for the Association during his tenure. He noted the expectation 
of making a change to a full-time Secretary with headquarters in Chicago, New York or Washing- 
ton and of a further publication program (such as the papers from the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
brought together by Dr. de Laguna) which would be income-producing. He expressed his own 
intention of furthering international] interests in anthropology, expressing particular pleasure in 
the fact that this Association would meet for the first time in Mexico City as a climax to his term 
of office, and of increasing the impact of anthropology, particularly through improving our posi- 
tion in education, on American life. 

The Council Meeting was adjourned at 5:00 p.m. by the new President. 
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Anthropological Society of Washington 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR 1957-58 
To the Members of the Anthropological Society of Washington: 


I have the honor to submit the following report on the membership and activities of the 
Society and its Board of Managers during the period since the last annual meeting on May 21, 


1957. 


Membership 


The present membership in the Society stands at 138 as compared with 129 last year. During 
the past year 26 members were added and 18 were dropped for nonpayment of dues. The Society 
regrets to record the death of one of its oldest and most distinguished members, John R. Swanton, 
at his home in Newtonville, Mass., on May 2, 1958, at the age of 85. Although Dr. Swanton left 
Washington on his retirement from the Bureau of American Ethnology in 1944, he retained his 
membership in the Society and was always one of the most prompt in payment of dues. 


Program for 1957-58 
Plans made last year for a program of lectures commemorating the 100th anniversary of the 
publication of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species were carried out. During the year, mem- 
bers and guests of the Society heard the following speakers and topics: 
October 15, 1957, Ernst Mayr, “Darwin and the Evolutionary Theory in Biology.” 
November 19, 1957, T. Dale Stewart, “The Effect of Darwin’s Theory of Evolution on Physical 
Anthropology.” 
December 10, 1957, Robert J. Braidwood, “‘Archeology and the Evolutionary Theory.” 
January 21, 1958, Leslie A. White, ““The Theory of Evolution in Cultural Anthropology.” 
February 18, 1958 (Meeting cancelled because of snow.) 
March 21, 1958, Joseph H. Greenberg, ““Language and Evolution.” 
April 15, 1958, A. I. Hallowell, “Behavioral Evolution and the Emergence of the Self.” 
May 20, 1958, Clyde Kluckhohn, ‘*The Role of Evolutionary Theory in Anthropology: a General 
Appraisal.” 
Attendance varied from 50 to 110 persons, attesting to a considerable interest in the subject 


matter. 


Publications 


In December 1957, the third volume containing lectures presented before the Society was 
published by the Pan American Union as Social Science Monograph III under the title, Studies in 
Human Ecology: a Series of Lectures given at the Anthropological Society of Washington. This 138 
page publication containing lectures delivered during the 1955-56 program year was distributed 
free to the membership. Copies are being sold by the Pan American Union for $1.00 each. 

In an effort to secure maximum distribution for Some Uses of Anthropology: Theoretical and 
A pplied, published by the Society in 1956, circulars were sent to the 1,500 members of the Society 
for Applied Anthropology. Largely as a result of this action, 460 copies were sold, including a 
considerable number to libraries and to foreign purchasers. Inventory is now down to 220 copies, 
and the major portion of the Society’s cash investment has been recovered. 

The 75th Anniversary Volume, New Interpretations of Aboriginal American Culture History, 
has been out of print for over a year. Orders continue to be received, attesting to a gratifying in- 
terest in the publication. During the current year, the Society was able to repurchase 10 copies 
previously sold to the University Museum, Philadelphia, and these have been distributed to 
libraries and universities where they will receive maximum use. 

Funds have been budgeted for the publication of the current year’s lectures on the influence 
of evolutionary theory on anthropology, and the volume is expected to appear early in 1959 to 
coincide with the Darwin Centennial year. 


he 
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Cooperation with Other Societies 


The Anthropological Society of Washington has been designated the official host for the 
Annual] Meeting of the American Anthropological Association to be held in Washington, Novem- 
ber 20-23, 1958. Three committees have been working on preparations: the Program Committee, 
Harvey Moore, Chairman; the Local Arrangements Committee, Gottfried Lang, Chairman; and 
the Exhibits Committee, Howard Cline, Chairman. Committee chairmen have met with the 
Board of Managers on several occasions for the determination of financial and policy matters, in 
order that these be decided in a manner that has the support of the Society. 

The Anthropological Society of Washington has agreed to assist the Organizing Committee 
of the 33rd International Congress of Americanists meeting in San José, Costa Rica, in July 1958 
by acting as recipient for funds donated to the Congress. A special bank account was opened in 
the City Bank of Washington to handle these funds. 

Following the precedent of previous years, the Society made a donation of $25 to the Joint 
Board of Science Education in the Greater Washington Area, in support of the annual Science 
Fair. This year the Society was asked to supply one of the judges, and Marcus Goldstein was ap- 
pointed by the President to fulfill this task. On his recommendation, an exhibit on “The Different 
Developments of Man’”’ was awarded a prize. 


Board of Managers 


Two resignations from the Board of Managers were filled by presidential appointment, as 
directed in the by-laws. The Society lost its efficient Secretary, Joseph Casagrande, in September 
1957, and Betty J. Meggers, Treasurer, was requested to assume the Secretary’s duties until the 
next election. Clifford Barnett was appointed a Councilor to replace Lucile Hoyme, who also 
resigned in September. 

During the year, the Board of Managers directed the Treasurer to investigate the Society’s 
status with the Bureau of Internal Revenue for tax exemption purposes. It was discovered that 
no application for tax exempt status had ever been made, and an application was consequently 
filed. A letter from the U. S. Treasury Department dated October 8, 1957, informs the Society 
that it is exempt from Federal income tax and that gifts made to the Society are “deductible by 
the donors in computing their taxable income in the manner and to the extent provided by sec- 
tion 170 of the 1954 code.” 

Betty J. MEGGERS, Secretary-Treasurer 


(See following page for Treasurer’s Report) 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Aprit 22, 1957 to Apri 28, 1958 
RECEIPTS 
Balance forward, April 22, 1957 


Riggs National Bank..... .. $1,283.64 
Perpetual Building and Loan 1,072.80 
Cash on hand...... 9.02 


Dues collected 


1956 dues: 2 at $1.50 each Se ee $ 3.00 
1957 dues: 121 at $1.50 each 181.50 
1958 dues: 15 at $1.50 each 22.50 


207 .00 
Sales of publications 
New Interpretations of Aboriginal American 
Culture History 
Collection of accounts due............... $4.00 
Sale repurchased volumes...... 
$ 11.25 
Some Uses of Anthropology: Theoretical and 
643.92 
Dividends and Interest (Cash) 
Investment Company of America....... ...- $ 89.61 
Massachusetts Investors Trust................ nee 171.22 
Perpetual Building and Loan (Savings)............. 38.03 
298 . 86 
Miscellaneous 
Refund of unused portion of 1956-57 
speakers’ expense fund................ 
11.23 
Total cash receipts....... $3,526.47 
EXPENDITURES 
Speakers’ expenses (Oct. 1957—April 1958)............. $ 352.02 
Secretary-Treasurer’s EXPENSES. .... 20.20 
Distribution of publications: 
SOME USES OF ces 75.38 
Printing and mailing programs 
Donation for Area Science Fair. ............sssse00 25.00 
Repurchase of 10 copies of New Interpretations ....... 12.50 


1958 Annual meeting expenses, American Anthropo- 


$ 598.29 
‘ASH BALANCE 


=~ 


Riggs National Bank (Checking Account)............ $1,814.37 
Perpetual Building & Loan (Savings). ..... 1,110.83 
2.98 


$2,928.18 


$3,526.47 


$2,365.46 
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STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS AS OF APRIL 28, 1958 


Investment Company of America 


100 shares L 6754 Issued: January 29, 1951 
10 shares L, 05141 January 29, 1951 
5 shares L, 08905 December 24, 1952 
3 shares L 013096 December 21, 1953 
118 shares LU 1619 February 19, 1954 
11 shares L 019868 December 21, 1954 
7 shares L, 023339 April 1, 1955 
12 shares L 039452 December 27, 1955 
16 shares L 048621 December 27, 1956 
4 shares L, 056582 April 1, 1957 
13 shares L, 063595 January 17, 1958 
3 shares L 070066 April 1, 1958 
302 shares at $7.99 (current market valuc)................ 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 
50 shares M 23522 January 24, 1951 
1 share M 378627 February 8, 1954 
51 shares M 378626 February 8, 1954 
1 share M 378625 February 8, 1954 
1 share M 494291 April 29, 1955 
2 shares M 591381 February 18, 1956 
1 share M 436033 February 25, 1954 
214 shares M 762643 June 30, 1956 
3 shares P 2629 February 18, 1957 
5 shares P 206164 February 19, 1958 
329 shares at $9.92 (current market value)................0005- 


33RD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS ACCOUNT 


INCOME: 

Zemurray Foundation gift... . $2,500.00 

Union Oil Company gift... di 200.00 
EXPENDITURES: 

Personalized checks....... $ 5.10 
CASH BALANCE: 

On deposit in The City Bank. . 2,694.90 


$2,412.98 


3,263.68 


$5,676.66 


Nm 


700.00 


$2,700.00 


Betty J. MEGGERS, 7 reasurer 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the journal, ledger and various bank account books, as well as the accom- 
panying statement of receipts and expenditures for the period of April 22, 1957 to April 28, 1958, 
and find everything in accordance with the Treasurer’s Report. The stock shares were examined 
and found to agree with the Treasurer’s list. 


MARSHALL T. NEWMAN, Chairman 


CHARLES EyMAN 
GEORGE METCALF 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


A Natural Science of Society. A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN. Foreword by Frep EGGan. 
Glencoe: The Free Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. xii, 156 pp., appendix. 
$3.50. 

The Theory of Social Structure. S. F. NApEL. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957. xvi, 159 
pp., figures. $5.00. 

Anthropologie Structurale. CLaupE Lévi-Strauss. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1958. ii, 454 
pp., 36 illustrations. 1680 fr. 

Reviewed by DouGtas OLIVER, Harvard University 


The first of these works is the more or less literal transcript of a series of talks given 
by the author before a faculty seminar at the University of Chicago in 1937. Professor 
Eggan, the editor, writes in the foreword that the talks were given without benefit of 
notes, and have been published here without revision by Radcliffe-Brown. (How many 
of us could submit even our written lectures to the test of verbatim publication?) It 
is useful to have available this summary of the author’s views on his special subject 
matter, but in reading it one should not forget that over twenty years have passed 
since the words were uttered. We shall try to reproduce the gist of his argument. 

The primary concern of social scientists ought to be with social systems—i.e., dis- 
tinguishable collections of individuals among whom there are social relations. Examples 
range all the way from the system constituted by a specific merchant selling a hat to a 
specific customer, to a total system such as the United States. Perhaps the most ex 
pedient kind of social system for study is the territorially delimited group, or society, 
which is “clearly marked off from other groups by such characteristics as language and 
name,” and which is “sufficiently homogeneous in most respects of the behavior of its 
individuals.” 

Complete knowledge of a single social system would require: knowledge of its form, 
its functioning, its derivation, and its potentialities. In terms of form, a social system 
“consists of”: (a) its social structure, i.e., the totality of social relations among in 
dividuals at any given moment; (b) the totality of all its social usages; (c) “‘the special 
modes of thinking and feeling which we can infer or assume (from behavior and speech) 
to be related with the social usages and the social relations that make up the structure.” 

The crucial terms in the above are social usage and social relations; let us see how 
they are defined. 

A social usage is an observable mode of coaptive (“fitting together’’) behavior usual 
among the individuals of a social system and recognized by them as appropriate. 
(In other words, a social usage is what used to be called a social custom, a class of ac- 
tions based on a norm—but not the norm itself, which is part of the construct culture.) 
A social relation is an interconnectedness of individuals as evidenced in social usages. 
There are two types of interconnectedness: (1) that manifested in the repetitive in- 
teraction of an individual and, say, his mother’s brother; and (2) that manifested in 
the similar actions performed, say, by two Andamanese making a bow. (In these terms, 
a comprehensive statement about the form of a social system would differ little from 
the content of a conventional ethnography. In another place the author speaks of form 
in terms of “the parts or elements of which it [a social system] is composed and the 
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relations of these parts within the whole,”’ but nowhere does he spell out procedures for 
arriving at such summational generalizations.) 

The reader fares much better when Radcliffe-Brown applies his analytical skill to 
particular aspects of social systems, as in his conceptualization and use of his term 
structural principle, e.g. the structural principle of “‘justice,’”’ which involves the notion 
of equivalent return and which is implied in many kinds of interactions in all kinds of 
social systems. 

Turning to the subject of function—one of the author’s favorites—he restates the 
meaning he attributes to this term: “ . . . what it [a social system] does or how it works, 
and what is the function of each part of the system in relation to the functioning of the 
whole.” Also, he distinguishes several orders of functional consistency of a social sys- 
tem, including the “negative” one implied when “ . . . there is nothing in the total or- 
ganization which particularly conflicts with anything else ...”; the “reciprocal- 
reinforcing”’ kind of order implied, say, in the relations between moieties in a potlatch- 
ing society; and the kind of “trait interaction” illustrated in Malinowski’s tracing of 
the effects of sexual cohabitation on other aspects of Trobriand society. All this is so 
general and by now so well known that it neither permits nor requires critical comment; 
and the same refers to Radcliffe-Brown’s treatment of knowledge about any social 
system’s derivation (“‘the process by which it has come into existence”’) and its poten- 
tialities for future development. On the subject of change he is more specific, restating 
in clear terms his distinction between synchronic and diachronic—i.e. “processual,”’ 
“readjustive” change versus changes in “type,” in “structural form”’: in other words, 
cyclical versus cumulative change. 

Elsewhere in the lectures comprising this book Radcliffe-Brown clearly states his 
position concerning the unity of science—and particularly social science, the need for 
distinguishing analytically between levels of reality (e.g. psychological versus social 
systems), and the necessity for comparative studies. These parts of the text may even 
now be read with profit. 

The same, however, cannot be said of his treatment of form. This leading structural- 
ist was at his brilliant best when abstracting single structural principles from many 
kinds of action in various social systems, but he altogether failed to provide the con- 
cepts and methods for describing and comparing whole systems. When reading his 
lucid, uncluttered and even majestic prose one feels a pleasurable sensation of advanc- 
ing systematically toward such goals as knowledge of ‘‘the parts or elements of which 
. . . [a social system] is composed and the relations of those parts within the whole . . .”’ 
but the sensation subsides when one tries to work with such concepts as his social 
usage, social relation, and social structure. If anything, our synopsis makes these con- 

ceptual tools appear even less blunt than they are in the text, for in trying to be brief 
we have glossed over the many inconsistencies of definition and use present throughout 
the lectures. Some of this may have resulted from the author’s concern with style, but 
it is difficult to imagine how this clear thinker could have been led to reify his concepts, 
as he did, for example, when after defining a social relation in terms of events, he im- 
plies that such relations are ‘‘more fundamental” than the component events. Or again, 
after characterizing Tlingit ‘social structure” in terms of potlatch transaction, he 
describes the structure as “supporting” the potlatch and the potlatch as “vitalizing”’ 
the structure. 

In the editor’s introduction to these lectures it is predicted that their publication 
will have “an important influence on the development of social science, both in this 
country and elsewhere. .. . ’’ At the time of their delivery over twenty years ago they 
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may indeed have served to stimulate the outstanding works subsequently contributed 
by some of the auditors, but I venture to offer a counter-prediction, that future genera- 
tions of anthropologists will place higher value upon Radcliffe-Brown’s analytical! 
essays on concrete social usages or on smaller areas of total social systems than upon 
his attempts to state systematically his methodological insights. 

Nadel’s Theory of Social Structure is the curious product of a brilliant and versatile 
mind. To a reader expecting a fulfillment of the essay’s title it is frustrating and self- 
defeating. But to anyone interested in the intellect of one of the century’s most gifted 
and experienced ethnographers, it offers rich fare. Nadel undoubtedly had a straight- 
forward itinerary in mind when he planned this work, but apparently the nature of his 
mentality was such that he could not resist exploring the countryside as he went along. 
Some of his excursions provide more of novelty and of utility than his main course, but 
the need for brevity limits this review to a mapping of the latter. 

To begin with, Nadel sets forth with admirable clarity his usages of theory (a body 
of propositions which “serve to classify phenomena, to analyse them into relevant 
units or indicate their interconnections, and to define ‘rules of procedure’ and ‘schemes 
of interpretation’”’) and of structure (“ . ..an ordered arrangement of parts which can 
be treated as transposable, being relatively invariant, while the parts themselves are 
variable’’). Society is made up of people, subject to the same rules, imposing determinate, 
repetitive ways of acting towards and in regard to one another. (At this stage in his 
argument ways of acting appears to refer only to norms, despite his rather ambiguous 
examples.) Also, in every society there exists a set of specifications concerning who does 
what ways of acting, that is, who plays what role. Moreover, every society contains a 
finite number of such roles and these are arranged in comprehensive orderliness. The 
main task in hand is to develop procedures for classifying roles in cross-culturally com- 
parable terms, and for describing the orderly connections among any society’s roles 
i.e., for characterizing the structure of the society. There are, however, two types of sc cial 
structure. One, pattern structure, refers to any orderly distribution of relationships 
(roles?) on grounds of similarity or dissimilarity (e.g., characterization of a society as 
being divided into two moieties of four clans each). The second, network structure, re- 
fers to the interlocking of relationships (roles?) whereby interactions implicit in one 
determine those occurring in others. The first type of social structure is unproblematic; 
the second is the subject matter of this enquiry. Role behavior is by definition repeti- 
tive; it is also purposive. Each role has two aspects: the norms “underlying” it, and 
its behavioral application. There are three methods for defining such norms: (1) fre- 
quency distribution—establishment of statistical modes through observation of actual 
behavior; (2) codification—collection of explicit norms; and (3) maintenance mechan 
ism—information on sanctions. Of these, (1) and (3) are suggestive, but only (2) 

directly relevant. (At this point Nadel rejects as superfluous the concept “status,”’ but 
engages in a long and tedious comparison of his “role’’ with the logicians’ concept of 
“‘class,’”” meanwhile adding the notions of quasi-role [‘‘near-roles”’ and “‘certain non- 
roles’’] as elements of social structure. Also one notes at this point an increment in 
Nadel’s meaning of role: norms and their application.) 

Continuing with his argument: roles are to be identified by their attributes, of which 
there are four varieties: (1) special cues, such as costume, gestures, and labels; (2) 
the interaction setting in which they materialize (e.g., a judge in court); (3) action at- 
tributes (“‘action”’ is the reviewer’s term); and (4) further characteristics (e.g., rules 
about role allocation). The so-called action attributes may be graded in relevance 
from governing, through intermediate, to peripheral; in this way may be indicated the 
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internal structure of roles. Turning next to the “most urgent task of role analysis,” 


role taxonomy, one may distinguish between recruitment and achievement roles, accord- 
ing to whether the role’s governing attribute is an “inevitable or fortuitous state in 
which individuals find themselves,” or ‘‘a behavioral attribute . . . which individuals 
are free to choose as a goal or objective.” (A few roles may, however, be viewed in either 
light.) In connection with a third type—developing or unfolding roles—the role names 

.. usually make no reference to any ‘governing’ attribute, but indicate the role 
character in a generalizing, summary fashion (‘friend,’ ‘enemy,’ ‘lover,’ ‘patriot’).” 
One may also classify roles according to content—“‘i.e., in the particular conduct they 
are meant to imply’’—and thereby compile a role inventory for any society. Further, 
roles classified according to content may be divided into seven main types, which com- 
bine with the recruitment-achievement typology as follows: recruitment (independently 
defined, relational); achievement (proprietary, expressive, services, symmetrically re- 
lated, asymmetrically related). Since there is some variability behind role behavior, it is 
essential for the investigator to elicit norm specifications from an adequate sample of 
the society’s members. This holds also for so-called deviancy roles (e.g., prostitute, 
sceptic). Why do people behave according to norms? Because of the “mutual steering 
process” built into processes of interaction, and because of sanctions applied by third 
parties. The coherence of role systems is achieved in several ways. Coherence is of course 
logically implied with respect to dependent roles—those in the same role frame, such as 
father-son. Otherwise, roles classified in different frames may become interconnected 
through summation or dichotomization. Summation occurs when two or more independ- 
ent roles become combined in one person (e.g., a father who is also a priest). Dichot- 
omization describes the kind of connection between independent roles exemplified by 
placing one of them in a category “‘rest of society.”’ In fact, even mutually dependent 
roles may be said to be connected with other parts of society in this way—e.g., all the 
world loves a lover. A society’s groups (i.e., its bounded role subsystems) are embraced 
within its coherent network both through direct interaction between its representatives 
and outsiders, and through dichotomization. Or, one should say coherent networks, 
for there exist in any society two interpenetrating kinds of network—one interconnects 
bounded groups, the other connects single roles and whole groups with the society at 
large. None of the foregoing should, however, be read as implying that any society’s 
networks are perfectly coherent. 

Continuing the author’s argument: the next task is to find criteria for classifying 
and comparing behavioral attributes of roles. The sociometrists’ criterion of “socia- 
tion” and Chapple’s and Homan’s “interaction frequency” are inadequate, while the 
criteria utilized by Bales and his associates are not entirely applicable to ‘“‘real’’ rela- 
tionships, hence it is necessary to discover new criteria. The two recommended for 
consideration are (1) command over actions and (2) relative command over the society’s 
existing benefits or resources. To supplement these, one may use (3) emotional loading 
and (4) expectations concerning relationship retention or relinquishment. Time is or 
should be implicit in any formulation of social structure, there being different kinds of 
time scales. Finally, in generalizing about social structure one must be careful to dis- 
tinguish between different kinds of order: between pragmatic designs formulated from 
the society’s rules, and statistical modes formulated from observations of actual be- 
havior. 

Some critics of this work may object most to the author’s prodigality with words 
and not-too-relevant ideas, others to his difficult and distracting notational system; 
but to the reviewer the main weakness is his preoccupation with the role concept itself. 
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A list of any society’s roles is undoubtedly interesting, and comparison based on such 
role categories as relational, proprietary, and asymmetrically related may indeed have its 
uses, but the difficulty of developing a network type structure out of an inventory of 
fixed points is plainly evident in Nadel’s unsuccessful effort to re-infuse more than 
formal, positional meaning into his inter-role connections. We refer here to his search 
for criteria for relationship content, perhaps the weakest part of the book, characterized 
by some inexplicable omissions and oversights. For example, consideration is given to 
Chapple’s interaction frequency, but not to his order-of-action, which is nearly identical 
with Nadel’s command over actions. And although evidently familiar with the publica- 
tions of Firth, Lévi-Strauss and others on the subject of goods circulation, Nadel makes 
no reference to this well known interaction dimension aside from a brief mention of 
economic aid between friends; instead, he introduces command over resources and 
benefits, which has to do not with interaction behavior but rather with command-over- 
actions potential. 

It is this preoccupation with fixed points that also leads Nadel to such unnecessary 
complexities as dichotomization and to bounded versus open-ended networks. Since a 
role can only be defined in terms of its incumbent’s “‘recurrent, determinate” interaction 
with some other role incumbent, then every set of mutually related roles constitutes a 
“bounded” interaction unit, whether or not its members act collectively or own prop- 
erty corporately. And as for dichotomization—is “adding a public to the so-to-speak 
more private aspects of role performance” any different from stating that role norms 
represent, by definition, some degree of ‘‘public’”’ consensus? 

Nadel’s distinction between pattern structure and network structure is useful, 
and his treatment of some more or less side topics (e.g., equilibrium, time) is interesting, 
but these contributions cannot fulfill the author’s even modest objective—to advance 
towards a theory of social structure. And it must be said on behalf of this remarkable 
man that he himself recognized this failure: ‘“Thus defined, the social structure... 
seems to have little informative value. ... But what makes structural analysis really 
informative, it seems to me, is not the final positional picture at all, but the steps that 
lead to it... we profit not from having defined a social structure, but from trying to 


” 


define it... . 
Anthropologie Structurale is a collection of Lévi-Strauss’ shorter works selected to 


exemplify the author’s conceptualization of “structure” in anthropology. Fifteen of the 
essays have appeared elsewhere; the other two, composed especially fer this volume, are 
elucidations of some of the previously published essays and are written as replies to 
critics. Several of the previously published items have been slightly revised or amended, 
and those originally published in English have been recast into French. (It is in 
teresting to note that in “translating” from English to his mother tongue the author 
tends to express himself with more restraint—e.g., ““The tremendous change which was 
brought about by the theory of communication . . . ’”’ becomes “Les nouvelles perspec- 
tives ouvertes par... . ”’) 

Several things are noteworthy about this collection, including the author’s breadth 
of interest and impressive erudition, along with his fidelity to the traditional subject 
matter of cultural anthropology—i.e. the study of “primitives.” He pointedly acknowl- 
edges large intellectual debts to Morgan, Tylor, Mauss, Lowie, and above all, to Boas; 
and although he traces the sources of many of his ideas to non-anthropologists (e.g., 
N. Troubetzkoy, R. Jacobson, N. Wiener, K. Lewin, and to J. von Neumann and O. 
Morgenstern), the application of such ideas is strikingly original. Against the fact 
that most of these essays are “‘armchair’’ it should not be forgotten that the author’s 
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excursions into theory are backed by his experience as an ethnographer of some of South 
America’s most difficult and non-westernized tribal areas. (For a description of this 
side of his work see his Tristes Tropiques, Plon, Paris, 1955.) 

A brief review cannot hope to do justice to the wide variety of ‘‘structures”’ written 
about in these essays, and our main concern here will be with his methodological ap- 
proaches to social structures, because of the subject matter of the other books reviewed 
here. First, however, it may interest readers familiar with his essays on “language and 
society” (the originals of chapters II, III, and IV) that in translating or revising or 
supplementing them (chapter V) the author has successfully clarified several points 
which troubled critics—although some of the questions raised by Moore and Olmstead 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 54, no. 1) still remain unanswered. Also, American 
anthropologists, accustomed to the largely academic world in which they move, may 
be intrigued to discover the extent to which their subject enters into broader intellectual 
and ideological discourse in France (see especially chapter XVI). 

Turning now to Lévi-Strauss’ conceptualization of social structure in these essays, 
one is repeatedly told that a society (i.e., an aggregation of individuals and groups com- 
municating with one another and bounded by frontiers of less frequent communication) 
has not @ structure but many; and the object of anthropology is not to comprehend 
“whole societies” but rather the ways they differ from one another, or the degrees of 
correspondence and congruence among a society’s various structures (‘order of orders’’). 

Lévi-Strauss’ usage of “‘structure,” “model,” and “‘order”’ is not always clear and 
not always consistent, and this is also the case with a few other terms used by him. 
In fact he is far less rigorous and systematic in his presentation than is Nadel—but 
one must add on his behalf that it does not appear to have been his intent to develop 
a step-by-step method for advancing from observation or hypothesis to generalization. 
Hence, instead of dwelling on his definitions it will be more profitable to list some of 
his more important positive contributions in methodology: 

His characterization of interpersonal relationships in terms of certain “attitudes,” 
and his use of this device for comparing ‘‘elemental”’ kin structures and for predicating 
impossible combinations. 

His application of the distinction between mechanical and statistical models to 
social relational data. 

His distinction between “‘lived-in” and “thought-of” orders. (Lévi-Strauss certainly 
did not originate this distinction, and it is not always clear whether his “‘thought-of” 
orders consist of norms or suppositions [myths, etc.] or both; he nevertheless underlines 
vividly the usefulness of such distinctions.) 

His distinction between communication structures and subordination structures, 
and his classification of the former in terms of the values communicated (i.e., women, 
goods and services, messages). 

His substitution of ‘order of orders’’ for ‘total social structure” as a procedure for 
formulating more comprehensive statements about any society’s structures. 

His successful application of the linguists’ notion of “‘distinctive features” and 
“oppositional contrast” to social relational data. (Some of his other attempts to apply 
linguists’ conceptual tools have met with less success, but are nevertheless highly 
suggestive.) 

His challenging proposals concerning the applicability of information theory to the 
study of the kind of social relational data collected by anthropologists—with the 
possibilities thus afforded for use of better mathematical and mechanical methods of 
analysis. 


’ 
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Some of Lévi-Strauss’ more intriguing notions are not presented in terms precise 
enough or full enough for application or testing by others. In fact, he is at his best 
when deploying his inventive and analytical skills over concrete ethnographic data. 
And like Bateson he is not afraid to push his inquiries wherever his curiosity leads him. 
In the words of one of his critics, ‘Lévi-Strauss n’est certes ni le premier, ni le seul a 
souligner le caractére structurel des phénomées sociaux, mais son originalité est de le 
prendre au sérieux et d’en tirer imperturbablement toutes les conséquences.” (Jean 
Pouillon, L’oeuvre de Claude Lévi-Strauss, Les Temps Modernes, vol. 12, no. 126, 
1956, p. 158) 

An explicit point-by-point comparison of treatments of “‘social structure”’ presented 
in these three works would not be practicable in a brief review even if it were otherwise 
feasible—which is hardly the case, since in these works their authors differ so funda- 
mentally with respect to their notions of the locus of “‘reality,”’ their middle-range ob- 
jectives (description versus explanation), their procedures for generalizing (induction 
versus deduction), their referential models (natural systems versus role networks versus 
communication structures), and even their expectations for a “scientific”? study of 
social man (unqualified optimism versus limited hopes). Moreover, “‘social structure”’ 
is the subject matter of several other works by all three authors, hence a comparison 
and evaluation of their contributions based on these three works alone would be neither 


fair nor valid. 


Social Anthropology as Science and as Art. RAYMOND FirtTH. Dunedin, New Zealand: 
University of Otago, 1958. 20 pp. n.p. 
Reviewed by CLyDE KLUCKHOHN, Harvard University 


This address, delivered to the thirty-second meeting of the Australian and New 
Zealand Association for the Advancement of Sciences, constitutes a “personal view’ 
of the nature and relationship between science and art. The view remains distinctively 
British. Social anthropology “‘is regarded by most of us as a branch of sociology.”’ 
However, “ . . . we are moving out from the standard fields of kinship, economic, and 
political relations, more systematically to studies of ritual, myth, symbolism and 
morality.’’ Social anthropology is advancing, though the world of the primitive is fast 
receding. The development centers increasingly upon ‘‘the complex problems created by 
the change of primitive peoples in modern conditions.” Simple ethnography “is being 
abandoned” in favor of ‘‘theoretical problems with concepts of some degree of abstrac- 
tion.” 

Social anthropology is a science insofar as it deals with types of phenomena (or 
“‘isolates”’) and the constant relations between them. The aim is to find “social regu- 
larities both within any given society and as between societies.” “It is in this basic ap- 
proach, of abstraction, classification, comparison and formulation of hypothesis, com- 
bined with appropriate specific techniques of investigation, that the study of science 
consists.”’ On social anthropology as an art or on the humanistic aspects of the subject, 
the reviewer thinks that Benedict and Redfield have spoken far more sympathetically 
and eloquently than does Firth here. Firth grants the significance of the historical di- 
mension. “‘But this does not rob anthropology of its scientific discipline.” Rather than 
randomness or the freedom of the human will, Firth prefers to stress “the limits of 
choice and alternatives open.” He does not like the fashion of emphasizing “‘the persona! 
frame of reference in treatment of material.”’ There are important esthetic components 
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in anthropological work, but basically “social anthropology falls in the scientific 
category.” 

Applied anthropology has its place, but Western anthropologists need not—as 
their Soviet and Chinese colleagues have done—‘place their techniques and results at 
the service of the material and social conditions of the peoples whom they study.”’ To 
fail to prescribe a course of action is not an abdication of responsibility but rather a 
recognition that ‘‘other external non-calculable factors” are likely to make advice 
useless or worse. “‘ . . . experience has shown that the techniques of the anthropologist 
are usually better suited to ‘underpinning’—to disentangling a complex set of under- 
lying factors in a situation—than to solving some immediate practical difficulty.” 
The same general point is transferred to the place of social anthropology in education: 
“its importance in the long run may well lie in the methods of thinking about social 
affairs which it suggests, rather than any specific pieces of information which it sup- 
plies.” 

To me, the most striking thing about this concisely argued and charmingly written 
essay is the extent to which Raymond Firth has “‘let himself go.” There is, yes, kinship 
in the piece. And there are economics and witchcraft. But there are also two and a half 
pages on the culture of Greece from the “proto-anthropology”’ of the Homeric period on. 
Laotze and the Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford are cited. The 
arguing of high abstractions violates the intellectual celibacy of most recent British 
social anthropology (Nadel was Viennese until fully adult). Professor Firth’s surrender 
of his serene and austere chastity is altogether delightful. Some Americans, however, 
will continue to insist that pure ethnography must go on. 


Energy for Man: Windmills to Nuclear Power. HANS THIRRING. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1958. 409 pp. $6.95. 


The Atom and the Energy Revolution. NORMAN LANSDELL. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1958. 200 pp. 65 cents. 


Reviewed by LEsuig A. Wuite, University of Michigan 


Cultural anthropologists in general have maintained a curious indifference toward 
one of the most fundamental characteristics of cultural systems; namely, energy. All 
socio-cultural systems are thermodynamic systems; their primary function is to harness 
energy and put it to work. Everything that takes place in a socio-cultural system re- 
quires an expenditure of energy, whether it be building a pyramid, performing a ritual, 
loathing milk, or casting a vote. Culture has evolved as the amount of energy har- 
nessed per capita per year has been increased; degree of cultural development is pro- 
portional to the amount of energy harnessed per capita per year, other factors being 
constant. The pre-eminence of the United States in worid affairs today is due principally 
to the fact that it produces and consumes about 40 percent of the world’s energy from 
commercial sources (World Energy Supplies, 1951-1954, New York, 1957). The Soviet 
Union is a greater rival of the United States than Spain (which can hardly be called a 
democracy either) in large part because Spain’s energy production is only about one- 
seventieth of that of the U.S.A., and because, while energy production in the United 
States declined about five percent between 1951 and 1954, it increased about 25 percent 
in the U.S.S.R. (ibid). 

The energy theory of cultural development was first formulated by physicists and 
chemists and has been expounded by them for over a century. And, with the exception 
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of some pseudo-scientific attempts in this direction by Léon Winiarski, T. N. Carver, 
Simon N. Patten, the Adams brothers, Brooks and Henry, and possibly a few other 
social scientists, it has been confined almost exclusively to physicists and chemists. 
(See Leslie A. White, “The Energy Theory of Cultural Development,” in Ghurye 
Felicitation Volume, K. M. Kapadia, ed., Bombay, 1954; “‘Energy and the Evolution of 
Culture,” in The Science of Culture, 1949; “Energy and Tools,” in The Evolution oj 
Culture, 1959.) Since Hiroshima, however, the general public has become increasingly 
aware of the supreme importance of energy in human affairs. The two books here under 
review are expressions of the growing interest in energy and appreciation of its signifi- 
cance. As such they are sequels, in a sense, to such works as Martin Ruhemann, Power 
(1946); Energy Sources by E. Ayres and C. Scarlott (1952); Palmer Putnam, Energy 
in the Future (1953); A. R. Ubbelohde, Man and Energy (1955); and W. F. Cottrell, 
Energy and Society (1955, reviewed in American Anthropologist 58:1141-44, 1956). 
Only the last named author is a social scientist. 

In Energy for Man, Hans Thirring, an Austrian physicist, reviews all forms of 
power production in the history of culture from its beginning in human labor to ther- 
monuclear reactions of today. He then reviews the sources of energy available to us 
today and considers sources in the future when reserves of coal, oil, and even fissile 
materials for atomic energy, will have been depleted or exhausted. In this connection 
he discusses the interesting experiments with chlorella, single-celled algae, fuels from 
wood or sugar, solar energy, the tides, the ocean’s heat energy, earth heat, the use of 
heat pumps, and nuclear energy from fission and fusion. 

Energy for Man is considerably more than a mere survey of power production, how- 
ever. Many passages, and even chapters, read like excerpts from a textbook on physics 
or engineering. This means that the book contains more material than most culturolo- 
gists would need, or even want; and much of it would be too technical for their compre- 
hension. The nontechnical treatment of power production is, however, effectively and 
interestingly written. Thirring constantly takes the economics of power production 
into consideration: such matters as the cost of power from coal, as compared with solar 
heat, or nuclear reactors. More than a quarter of the book is devoted to energy re 
leased by nuclear processes—in which he distinguishes fusion from fission—reserves 
of fissile materials, the development of nuclear reactors, the problems and hazards of 
radioactive wastes (households of the future may be equipped with geiger counters 
as they are with thermometers today), and the problem of harnessing thermonuclear 
(fusion) reactions for industrial power. 

We might note that Thirring, like many another physicist, does not think of human 
socio-cultural systems as being subject to the principles of cause and effect and deter- 
minism that prevail in the realm of inanimate matter and energy. Instead, they are 
governed by man’s desires, wills, caprices, vices, knowledge, and ignorance. Instances 
of his anthropomorphism, his resort to exorcism to cope with evils and to exhorta- 
tion to bring about the good, are sprinkled throughout the book (e.g., pp. 135, 244, 
251, 367, 378), but they may easily be excused and ignored. 

One who has kept abreast of matters pertaining to energy resources and power 
production will find little that is new to him in Thirring’s book. But one and all will 
find Energy for Man a compact, comprehensive, and lucid account of the history and 
future prospects of power production. It is liberally illustrated with sketches and dia- 
grams, has many tables, a good bibliography, an index, and useful appendixes. 

The Atom and the Energy Revolution is a compact, readable, inexpensive pocket book. 
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It requires much less knowledge and understanding of physics and engineering than 
Energy for Man, and is concerned exclusively with the present and the future. 

Lansdell surveys the growth of demands for energy in recent times and considers 
the prospective demands in the future. This is followed by a survey of the sources and 
means of increased power production, including accounts of the fuel cell, the direct 
conversion of radiation into electric current, and other techniques and devices. The 
numerous and great hazards which accompany the production of power by atomic fis- 
sion come in for considerable discussion. One of the interesting and valuable features of 
The Atom and the Energy Revolution is a survey of the world, country by country, both 
with respect to energy needs and resources in general and with regard to atomic energy 
in particular. 

The last chapter of The Atom and the Energy Revolution, ‘The World Impact of 
Atomic Energy,” should be expanded into a full-scale treatise by a modern-minded 
culturologist, for in it the author has raised a number of important questions for which 
he has only suggested answers. His discussion of the effect of the use of atomic energy 
by smaller nations and in poor and unindustrialized regions will probably be familiar 
to most readers. But he poses a number of other questions which are much more novel, 
intriguing, and important. He merely suggests the direction that inquiry may take in 
these matters and the answers that may be reached. At the present time, only a few 
countries—the United States and the Soviet Union, particularly—have the material 
and technological resources to carry on large-scale programs of research and develop- 
ment in the field of nuclear energy. How will this affect the relationship of the few 
great powers to the numerous smaller countries? The growing importance of nuclear 
energy will, Lansdell plausibly suggests, greatly increase the power of the state, as an 
instrument of ownership and political control, at the expense of private enterprise. 
Nuclear energy, in its industrial as well as in its military applications, poses problems 
that are world-wide in character, and the solutions must therefore be effected upon a 
world basis. This would require some sort of international organization with effective 
power to supervise and control. This could be achieved only by a diminution of na- 
tional sovereignties. 

Here once again we witness the mighty and inexorable power of technology as a 
culture builder. As the Agricultural Revolution and the Fuel Revolution transformed 
socio-cultural systems, so nuclear energy is destined to revolutionize our economic and 
political systems—if global war with thermonuclear bombs does not destroy civiliza- 
tion, and possibly the human race, first. We are in a race today between national 
rivalries, on the one hand, with their precious sovereignties, ideologies, and ideals, 
which threaten to engulf us all in a desperate orgy of co-annihilation; and, on the other, 
with a tropismatic groping for an effective and powerful global system with which our 
present civilization may be preserved and a finer and nobler one built in the future. 
The way in which modern energies are used will decide the issue. The time of decision 
is probably not far off. 


Die Wiener Schule der Vilkerkunde. J. HAEKEL, A. HOHENWART-GERLACHSTEIN, and 


A. SLawik. (Eds.) Horn-Wien, Austria: Verlag Ferdinand Berger, 1956. viii, 568 
pp., 2 maps, 11 plates. 21 text illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by CLyDE KLUCKHOHN, Harvard University 


This volume celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary (in 1954) of the Institute of 
Ethnology of the University of Vienna. There is a history of the Institute (together 
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with a list of all accepted doctoral dissertations), four papers on Africa, thirteen on 
Asia, three each on Oceania, the New World, and Europe. Many of the nine papers in 
the general and methodological section also have areal content. Topically, almost the 
whole range of ethnology is covered: material culture, folklore, music, values, sex, 
linguistics, economics, ethnomedicine, time reckoning, even applied anthropology. 
Five papers center on religion. One paper (by Routil), in effect, combines ethnology 
and physical anthropology. Understandably, an historical orientation is prominent in 
many, though not all, of the contributions. Twenty-three are in German, seven in 
English, three in Italian, and two in French. 

Two remarks that are inevitable in reviewing a Festschrift must also be made here. 
First, the quality of the papers varies from slight—almost trivial—to the really in- 
teresting and solid. Second, in a brief review one must in effect choose between a 
complete list of titles and an invidious selection of a small number upon which one 
makes at least a few comments. I select the latter alternative. 

Haekel’s seventy-three pages on the contemporary research position of historical 
ethnology are immensely learned. There are long footnotes, packed with bibliograph- 
ical references in four languages (but overwhelmingly in German and English). We 
find in this contribution the radical revisions—though in somewhat different form—of 
the Kulturkreislehre which Koppers and Heine-Geldern have published in recent years. 
Haekel says flatly (p. 23) that the principle of the Kulturkreis as developed by Schmidt 
and Graebner can no longer be regarded as correct. The concept can, at best, be ap- 
plied to such abstractions as ‘‘Hellenistic” or “Islamic.”’ Haekel refers with approval to 
Heine-Geldern’s statement that one may speak of a megalithic “world view” or 
“complex” but not of a megalithic Kulturkreis. Culture complexes are best worked out 
in “‘regionally limited regions.”’ The criteria of Form and Quantity are still useful, but 
they must be combined ‘“‘with a penetrating consideration of structure and function, 
pattern and integration, the cultural value system, culture and personality, and social 
anthropology.”’ The final section is devoted to a summary of some recent results of 
research on four topics: totemism, mother right, domestication of animals and peas- 
antry, rise of civilization. American anthropologists will disagree with some of Haekel’s 
syntheses and interpretations: e.g., groups brought by sea from the coasts of east and 
southeast Asia elements of Asian civilization to the Andean region and to Meso- 
America—‘‘first, apparently, about 700 B.C.” “The numerous characteristic cor- 
respondences between Old World and American civilization simply do not permit any 
other interpretation.”’ Here (leaving the date aside) I am heretical enough to think 
that Haekel is probably correct. 

Oliver sharpens some of the terminology of social anthropology. He suggests, for 
example, that a social relationship may be operationally defined in terms of three 
principal dimensions: interaction, transaction, and emotion. /nteraction is a quantita- 
tive dimension embracing frequency, duration, and direction. Transaction pertains to 
“the kinds and amounts of scarce goods passed to or used for or deprived of the person 
or social unit by another.” Oliver gives a useful list of five kinds of “transactions.” 
Emotion designates ‘‘those sounds, gestures, and other kinds of social actions asso- 
ciated with interpersonal behavior, which are not primarily transactional, and which 
the observer infers to be more or less directly expressive, or at least tacitly meant to 
be expressive, of internal states.’’ The length of this definition and the following list of 
ten types of “emotional behavior patterns” and their attendant qualifications indicate 
that this is at present the least “operational” of Oliver’s dimensions. 

Though she is perhaps overly loyal in quoting her teachers, Schmidt and Koppers, 
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Hohenwart-Gerlachstein has written a thoughtful essay on civilization and ethnology 
and makes some points which American students of “modern” cultures could well 
reflect upon. Graf’s somewhat tortuous and involved presentation should not blind the 
reader to the fact that his remarks on ethnomusicology and the critique of sources re- 
veal here and there some fresh and unobvious possibilities. Boccassino has written a 
succinct description of a special concept involving ghosts and their propitiation 
through a sacrifice carried out by a witch. Fiirer-Haimendorf supplies some excellent 
new material on the economy of the Sherpas of eastern Nepal. One of the most stimu- 
lating papers from a theoretical viewpoint is that by Eder on conceptions of space as 
treated in Japanese folklore. Ishida in a paper which is brief but thoroughly docu- 
mented—making accessible to Western scholars much information otherwise available 
only in Japanese—provides data which will be of great interest to the psychoanalysts, 
to all students of the myth of the hero, and to searchers for universals or near-uni- 
versals in the products of human phantasy. Fedele deals with funeral rites of Chinese 
classical antiquity and with those of recent China. Like Ishida, he contributes from 
sources in a language controlled by few European or American anthropologists. 

We must terminate the catalogue, though there are other papers that will be useful 
to the specialist and a few that will attract the generalist. I think the more lasting 
value of this book will be as an important document in the history of a particular 
anthropological movement. 


Lehrbuch der Vélkerkunde. LEONHARD ADAM, HERMANN TRIMBORN, and others. Ger- 
many: Ferdinand Enke Verlag Stuttgart, 1958. iv, 303 pp., 1 chart, illustrations, 
8 music tables, 13 tables. DM 36.—. 


Reviewed by GENE We TFisu, University of Nebraska 


This book is designed as a text for students of ethnology in West German uni- 
versities where a doctorate (Dr. phil.) may be earned in the subject after four years of 
study. It follows the concept of the primacy of values in cultural studies as indicated 
in its introduction by Trimborn and in the essays by various authors on religion, 
poetry, music, graphic art, language, social life, law, economics and technology. Each 
compact and highly generalized essay is followed by an extensive bibliography, chiefly 
of recent Anglo-American as well as German publications, on the subject. This is the 
third edition of a book that was first published in 1936, under the editorship of K. 
Theodor Preuss. Upon Preuss’ death the second edition (1939) was edited by Richard 
Thurnwald while the current editors have taken over upon Thurnwald’s death. The 
original plan, title, organization and content were projected by Adam (now professor 
of anthropology at Melbourne), who was not able to assume the editorship publicly 
because of then prevailing political conditions in Germany. 

Of interest for the American anthropologist is the classification of ethnology as a 
subject separate from ethnography, ethnology being derived from generalizations 
resulting from the comparative study of the regionally organized material of eth- 
nography. If the Lehrbuch is an index of modern German thought, then American 
anthropology is characterized by a greater sense of the integration of various cultures, 
a clearer tendency to characterize our own culture and a consequent strong conscious- 
ness of ethnic bias. We also tend to use more illustrative cases than the authors of this 
volume possibly because of their sharp division of ethnology from ethnography. One 
is impressed with a sense of rather rarefied abstraction, the material being generalized 
far from the cultural contexts. While the approach is similar, the subjects are quite 
sharply separated from each other—not, I believe, wholly to be attributed to multiple 
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authorship. In the past, one of the important functions of German ethnology has been 
as a preparation for participation in colonial administration. A current emphasis upon 
its humanistic value as exemplified in this volume may well alter the character of the 
study in Germany. The range of current anthropological literature cited is impressive. 

Of contributors to the second (1939) edition, there remain in this one, the late 
R. Thurnwald, Marius Schneider in music, Gerhard Deeters in linguistics, Hans 
Nevermann in technology, and the late Diedrich Westermann on the future of native 
peoples. Added to the present edition are Trimborn on general questions, Adam on 
graphic art and comparative law, Joseph Haekel on religion, Ferdinand Hermann on 
poetry, Kunz Dittmer on economics, and others on publications and museums. Charts 
and illustrations and the general arrangement of the volume have been retained from 
the original edition. 


Ocherki Istorii Pervobuithoy Kulturi (Sketches of the History of Primitive Culture). 
M. O. Kocsen. Moscow: Akadyemii Nauk SSSR, 1957. 238 pp., 49 line drawings. 
n.p. 

Reviewed by LAWRENCE KRADER, Bureau of Social Science Research 

The need for introductory books of anthropology which are at once popular and 
scholarly exists in all countries. Perhaps the greatest of these is E. B. Tylor’s Anthro- 
pology, and it is to be regretted that nothing comparable has been produced in English 
during the seventy-odd years since it first appeared. Kocbeh, a Russian anthropologist 
of long experience, has written a work which has the same ends in view. The first 
edition of the book appeared in 1953 and was soon translated into Ukrainian, Chinese, 
Polish and German; the second edition has been translated into Rumanian, and in part 
into Czech. From this, an idea of the importance and reception of the work can be 
gained. 

The book traces the course of development of mankind from the earliest manifesta- 
tions down to the rise of the earliest class societies and the beginning of history. The 
archeological record is the chief concern; paleoanthropology is of only marginal in- 
terest, except in such matters as race formation. The style of the book is nineteenth 
century, not only in the thematics but in the illustrative material as well. The cate- 
gories of analysis and description are those of Lewis Henry Morgan in the light of their 
reception by Engels, Lenin, and current Soviet thought. The illustrations are line 
drawings highly reminiscent of Tylor’s, and show a paleolithic hand-axe, a Plains 
tipi, Australian bone pointing, and so forth. Such illustrations are already well-known 
in the literature; examples might have been chosen from less well-known but equally 
instructive works, for instance on Siberia, available in Russian texts. 

The work is divided into an introduction, nine substantive chapters, and a con- 
clusion which deals with the rise of the most ancient class societies in the middle east, 
India, and China. The nine substantive chapters deal with the beginnings of culture, 
the culture of the earliest clan society, the development of technology, the develop- 
ment of the economy (two chapters), the development of society, spiritual culture, 
culture of the age of metals, and the decline of the primitive-communal order. 

The currently accepted Soviet scheme divides the prehistory of man into three 
periods: the primitive stage of low technology and inconstant size of human groupings; 
the clan stage, with its two sub-categories, the matriarchate and the patriarchate; and 
the stage of military democracy. With the third stage, the epoch of the primitive- 
social order comes to an end; the rise of classes and of the state begins. 

The book contains equations or parallels between the archeological and the eth- 
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nographic records. Thus, the culture of the Aurignacian and Solutrean hunters of 
Europe is equated with that of the Tasmanians of the nineteenth century. Clan 
exogamy is attributed to both social and cultural formations. 

Certain areas of thought require clarification. The term culture is used to designate 
“remains of human activity of a definite type,” such as Chellean culture (p. 18); the 
term culture is also used to designate characteristically human activity; man creates 
simple tools, the beginnings of culture (p. 10); finally, there are special meanings, such 
as spiritual culture (p. 144). An orientation to the more general meaning of culture, if 
any, is needed; alternatively, the relations of the different meanings to each other 
should be indicated. 

The term clan plays almost as central a part in the argument. Kocbeh indicates an 
attribute, its exogamic character, but does not define the term. This oversight has 
broader implications since the concept underlies the further distinction between 
matriarchate and patriarchate. The distinction is proposed in the economic field where, 
according to Kocbeh, women play a role of equal significance to men in the matri- 
archate, whereas in the patriarchate, men, through the further development of produc- 
tive forces, assume the directive role in the economy. If this is so, then the consequences 
in the organization of society should be described since they cannot be realized a priori. 

Without doubt, the book has served its purpose of popularizing anthropology in 
the Soviet Union as well as in the neighboring sympathetic countries. To other parts 
of the world it provides a useful record of the current state of presentation of anthro- 
pology, and by implication, of the state of maturity of anthropological thinking in 
the Soviet Union. 


Darwin’s Century: Evolution and the Men Who Discovered It. LOREN EtseELey. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958. xvii, 378 pp., glossary, 2 
photographs. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Joun C. GREENE, Jowa State College 


In this excellent book Professor Eiseley traces the development of evolutionary 
ideas in biology from the time of John Ray in the late seventeenth century to the 
end of the nineteenth century. He first describes the approach to evolutionary con- 
ceptions through comparison of living forms. Then comes a section on the rise of 
geology and paleontology and the ensuing conflict between uniformitarians and ca- 
tastrophists, non-progressionists and progressionists, followed by a chapter on such 
“minor evolutionists” as William Wells, Patrick Mathew, and Robert Chambers. 
Darwin’s thought itself is then examined in relation to the work of his predecessors, 
his contemporaries, and his successors. The last two chapters deal with the evolution 
of man in the Darwinian and post-Darwinian contexts. On the whole, the work is 
soundly conceived and brilliantly executed, the author’s poetic style conveying the 
excitement of discovery and the pathos and irony as well as the facts of history. A 
glossary of terms, which might well have been expanded, defines uniformitarianism, 
catastrophism, progressionism, non-progressionism, and developmentalism. The foot- 
notes and bibliography display a wide acquaintance with the primary sources, but 
references to the secondary literature are confined almost entirely to those in the 
English language. One is rather surprised to find no mention of Jean Rostand’s writings 
on the history of evolutionary and genetical ideas or of Emile Guyenot’s admirable 
Les Sciences de la Vie aux XVIIe et XVIIIe Siécles: Idée d’ Evolution. 

Eiseley is at his best in discussing nineteenth century developments, especially 
the work of Lyell and the influence on Darwin’s thinking of Lyell, Wallace, Kelvin, 
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Jenkin, and others. In the eighteenth century he is less at home. It is not the case, for 
example, that before Hutton “almost everyone who discoursed upon the configuration 
of the landscape had felt obligated to assume that its major features were the product 
of the flood”’ (p. 71). This was not true of Hooke and Steno in the seventeenth century, 
much less of Buffon, Arduino, Desmarest, and Saussure in the eighteenth. Again, the 
notion of the scale of nature, or great chain of being, was not so universal in pre 
Cuvierian times as Eiseley implies (p. 87). Linnaeus, who exerted as great an influence 
in the eighteenth century as Cuvier did in the nineteenth, was no believer in the scale 
of nature. Instead, he conceived the relationships among groups of plants as being 
analogous to the geographical relationships among continents and islands on a map, 
discrete botanical groups of greater or lesser magnitude being separated from other 
groups by greater or lesser discontinuities. A. P. de Candolle reaffirmed this analogy 
in the early nineteenth century at the same time that Cuvier rejected the great chain 
of being in zoology. 

One might also question the statements that (p. 45) “Buffon had never wrestled 
satisfactorily with the mechanism of change” and that (p. 67) “Cuvier never urged 
successive creations but only migrations of fauna into new regions laid waste by geo 
logical upheaval.”’ Buffon certainly wrestled with the problem of organic change and 
its mechanisms. His theory of generation, though unsatisfactory from the modern 
point of view, was remarkably similar to Darwin’s theory of pangenesis, as Huxley 
pointed out to Darwin. As for Cuvier, how could he avoid successive creations in 
accounting for the succession of flora and fauna he himself had discovered, since he 
rejected both spontaneous generation and the transmutation of species? Successive 
creations were implied, if not explicitly admitted, in his system. 

It seems ironic that Eiseley, himself an anthropologist, should devote relatively 
little attention to the influence of anthropological research and speculation on the 
early development of evolutionary ideas. William Wells’ speculation on the origin of 
human races through random variation, struggle for existence, and natural selection is 
treated as an isolated flash of insight rather than in the context of a century of specula 
tion on the origin of human races. Most of this speculation, as in the writings of Buffon 
and Blumenbach, revolved around the concept of degeneration from the original 
model of the human species through the direct influence of the environment and the 
transmission of acquired characters, but there was a significant subdominant stream 
of thought leading from Maupertuis to Prichard and Wells which questioned the 
transmissibility of acquired characters and looked for some selective agency which 
might establish a trend of organic “improvement” amid the variations thrown up by 
the mechanism of heredity. Some mention should also be made of social evolutionists 
like Rousseau and Lord Monboddo, who tended to view the “orang outang”’ as rep 
resenting a primitive stage in the evolution of the human species. 

Eiseley rightly conceives that the development of biological thought was inextri 
cably entwined in the general movement of Western intellectual history. His analysis 
of this interaction is stimulating and worthwhile, but a few caveats should be entered 
with respect to it. In his account of Linnaeus’ views on species (p. 24), he speaks of 
biological science as finding itself ‘‘allied with a Christian dogma whose refinements 
it had contributed to produce.” So far as this reviewer knows, the fixity of species was 
never proclaimed as dogma by any church. The doctrine of the creation as it was 
generally understood in the period from Ray to Darwin postulated the stability of all 
of the fundamental structures of nature—stars, solar system, mountains, oceans, 
species, etc.—but this was more an implicit major premise than a dogma. Moreover, 
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this assumption was not specifically Christian. It was a natural attitude toward na- 
ture, arising from the brief duration of human life. It would perhaps be best to say 
that, as naturalists sought to define stable units amid the confusing variety of bio- 
logical phenomena, they tended to think of the units so defined in terms of the age-old 
idea that things which are permanent and unchanging are of divine origin and hence 
perfectly contrived, and that this tendency was reinforced by the prevailing inter- 
pretation of the Biblical account of creation. 

More generally, it is important to distinguish the doctrine of the creation with its 
accompanying argument of design from the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible. The two doctrines were related but not synonymous. Many scientists and others 
who did not accept the plenary inspiration of the Bible were at the same time deeply 
convinced of the stability and wise contrivance of the fundamental structures of 
nature. James Hutton is a case in point. It is incorrect to say, as Eiseley does (p. 114), 
that the uniformitarians “‘eschewed final causes.”” Hutton was devoutly insistent that 
the system of processes he had discerned in operation on the surface of the globe had 
been contrived with reference to the needs of the creatures occupying the earth by an 
all-wise Creator. His views were just as “‘man-centered” in this respect as those of 
the progressionists for whom Eiseley reserves this term of reproach. The point is that 
both Newton and Hutton repressed the ultimate implications of the conception of 
nature as a law-bound system of matter in motion. Pushed to its logical conclusion, as 
it was by Buffon and Laplace and Lamarck, this conception was bound to undermine 
confidence in the stability of the structures of nature and hence in the argument from 
design in its traditional form. The ‘“‘Newtonian system” to which Eiseley refers was 
not one consistent view of nature but an amalgam of two views: (1) the idea of nature 
as a law-bound system of matter in motion, and (2) the idea of nature as a framework 
of stable structures adapted to the needs of intelligent beings by an omniscient, 
omnipotent, and benevolent Creator. These two ideas were not entirely compatible, 
and the overthrow of the second idea resulted, not simply from the astronomical, 
geological, and paleontological discoveries Eiseley describes, but also from the gradual 
drawing out of the full implication of the first idea. In the process Huttonian deists 
were discomfited as much as Christian progressionists. 

In several passages Eiseley seems to imply a close connection between progres- 
sionism and the German Natur philosophie. The nature of this connection is never made 
clear. It does not help, for example (p. 97), to bracket Oken’s philosophy of nature 
with the Biblically-inspired progressionism of British geologists as examples of “‘super- 
naturalism.’ James Parkinson, whose Organic Remains of a Former World (1804-1811) 
contained one of the earliest informed statements of the progressionist idea, was 
certainly no believer in ‘the romantic philosophy of nature,” and, in general, the 
Bible-oriented progressionism of the Bridgewater Treatises had little in common with 
the macrocosm-microcosm transcendentalism of the Naturphilosophen. To what ex- 
tent the German philosophy was ‘“‘man-centered” is perhaps largely a semantic 
question. To the present reviewer nothing seems more man-centered than the view 
expressed repeatedly by Julian Huxley and other modern biologists that the fate of 
the cosmos depends upon what man does with his freedom in the present world situa- 
tion. 

The foregoing criticisms of Eiseley’s book from the point of view of the intellectual 
historian should not be construed as implying that his intellectual history is generally 
deficient. On the contrary, he shows a keen awareness of the perpetual interaction 
between science and world view and analyzes many cases of this interaction in a 
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brilliant manner. His book should do much to correct the still-not-extinct idea that the 
evolution of scientific theory is a self-contained process which influences but is un- 
influenced by the general movement of thought. Conceived on an ample scale, executed 
with care and precision, and written with verve and clarity, it does much to increase 
our understanding of particular developments in geology, biology, and anthropology 
and to place the rise of evolutionary concepts in the broad context of Western in- 
tellectual history. 


Reader in Comparative Religion: An Anthropological Approach. WILLIAM A. LESSA and 
Evon Z. Voct. Evanston: Row, Peterson and Company, 1958. xiii, 598 pp., 13 
figures, 14 illustrative examples, 2 tables. $7.25. 

Reviewed by Cora Du Bots, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 

Teachers of courses in primitive religion owe William Lessa and Evon Vogt a debt 
of gratitude fer a thoughtful and much needed reader in comparative religion. The 
editors suggest, and this reviewer agrees, that an excellent course could be provided 
students if this reader were used in connection with one of the standard introductory 
texts on primitive religion and were capped with one or more extensive monographs. 
The editors thoughtfully provide an annotated list of 40 such monographs (pp. 578 
583) as well as suggesting six introductory texts (p. 8). 

Altogether some 66 articles, or condensations of longer articles and books, are 
brought together in eleven chapters. Their headings give a good picture of the scope 
and treatment of the volume. The first two chapters (13 selections) discuss varying 
views on the origin and function of religion. Seven successive chapters (39 selections) 
cover topics like myth and ritual; mana and taboo; totemism; magic, witchcraft and 
divination; magical treatment of illness; death, ghosts and ancestor worship; shamans 
and priests. Under the heading Dynamics in Religion there are nine selections. The 
book closes with five “‘Portraits of Religious Systems.” 

Firth is quoted as saying (p. 126) that “‘no really satisfactory classification of 
religious behavior has yet been made. The categories generally used are those of 
descriptive association and complexes of a factual kind. ...”’ The editors have not 
escaped from such traditional categories. There is nothing very original in the arrange- 
ment of this volume, nor perhaps could one hope for it in a reader. It is enough that 
they have usefully consolidated the old. Each chapter is introduced by a clear, simply 
stated résumé of the issues involved. In turn, each selection begins with a brief and 
well formulated paragraph or two placing the author, giving a précis of the main points 
made, and suggesting supplementary sources. The editors are careful to present im- 
partially the major debates in the field of primitive religion. This sometimes leads to 
repetitiveness—but repetitiveness may have pedagogical value in this context. It is 
a pleasure to encounter among the selections works like Edmund Wilson’s “The Zuni 
Shalako Ceremony” that first appeared in the New Yorker. 

It is churlish to point out omission where practicality must have limited bulk. Six 
hundred pages of double column text is a lot of material to bring together between 
boards. But it is nonetheless true that this reviewer missed, with the exception of 
Judaism, any treatment of the great religions, particularly in a book entitled Compara- 
tive Religion. Except for death there is no direct discussion of the rites of passage. 
Philosophy and ethics that are so often an integral part of religion are, if not ignored, 
at least slighted. Hopefully this volume will have a long life and go through many 
editions. As experience with its use accumulates, cuts and replacements will undoubt 
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edly suggest themselves. Possibly the five “‘Portraits of Religious Systems,”’ excellent 
as some of them are, might be dropped in favor of the longer monographs that the 
editors themselves suggest should constitute additional reading? 

The omission of the footnotes that were given in the original articles is a real 
liability for both students and teachers, although I recognize what an onerous job 
their inclusion would mean to editors and that they would add considerably to the 
length of the volume. The index is only a faint promise of what it might be. The 
bibliography could be much improved. 

Despite such caveats this is a good and useful book and is recommended to the 
profession and to libraries. 


Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences. MtrRA Komarovsky. (Ed.) Glencoe: The 
Free Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. vii, 439 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by RicHaRD SALIsBuRY, University of California, Berkeley 


The “social sciences”’ referred to are economics, history and sociology; “‘the com- 
mon frontiers” are fic'!s of research, traditionally the concern of one discipline, in 
which techniques or conc: pts from another discipline can be used. The avowed aim is 
to show the advantages of collaboration between disciplines by presenting empirical 
studies arising from such collaboration. Half of the papers are of this type; the rest 
evaluate current findings in interstitial fields, attempt to build middle-range theory, 
or analyze existing theory. Topics range widely: how changed relations between the 
artist and his public affected literary styles in 18th century England (Lowenthal, 
Fiske); large-scale attitude polling as related to historiography (Benson, Planck, 
Lazarsfeld, Strayer, David); Keynesian economic theory (Lekachman, Katona, 
Vickrey, Klein); applied anthropology in industry as a body of doctrine (Kerr, Fisher) 
and as a theoretical science (Arensberg, Tootell) ; the sociological analysis of collective 
bargaining (Lipset, Trow). All the papers are highly competent and of intrinsic in- 
terest but space precludes a detailed discussion of each. Instead this review will con- 
sider them as examples of collaboration between disciplines, since this is the theme of 
the book and the main reason for its anthropological interest. 

Most evident are the failures to “talk the same language.’’ Economists dealing 
with applied anthropology discuss the value premises of the work of Mayo and his 
successors and attack the discipline (but quote no articles later than 1951) for making 
recommendations only about its special concern—human relations; the anthropologists 
give an excellent summary of the discipline’s contributions to social theory. In other 
discussions those who believe that quantitative indices provide the only valid data 
“talk past’? those who use general normative statements to understand phenomena. 
Thus analysis of voting figures, by a specialist in that field, shows that the Presidential 
election of 1884 can well be described as part of long term swings in voter preferences, 
an analysis which historians have not performed. As a historian shows, they have been 
more interested in other problems, such as how Republican corruption was cited in 
Democratic campaign speeches. Which discipline treats ‘‘the real issues” of the elec- 
tion? Economists phrase the same conflict in terms of macro- vs. micro-economic 
theory, but do not succeed in uniting the two, although they point out how Katona 
and Duesenberry are trying to do so. The anthropologist gains a clearer appreciation 
of the different approaches by seeing the debate about adducing cultural norms from 
behavioral regularities and about the type of understanding provided by cultural 
norms and analytical concepts posed as an issue between disciplines. 


] 
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The examples of effective collaboration are also instructive. They arise when one 
individual is expert in two fields, e.g. the historian who knows survey research methods 
can supplement material obtained from historians’ sources; or when experts in one 
discipline point out anomalies their own concepts cannot explain, and experts from 
another discipline explain using their concepts, e.g. sociologists can explain the econo- 
mists’ anomaly of irrational ‘‘comparisons” in wage-bargaining in terms of reference 
group concepts. 

In short, this book may not live up to its grandiose title, but it is a thought-provok 
ing contribution to increasing understanding between disciplines. 


International Bibliography of Socio-Cultural Anthropology: Bibliographie International 
d’ Anthropologie Socio-Culturelle. (Volume I.) Paris: International Committee for 
Social Sciences Documentation, 1955. 385 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by T. F. McItwrairu, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


The increasing number of publications in all branches of anthropology virtually 
requires the research worker to rely on bibliographies. Greater use of them has been 
made in the physical and biological sciences than in the social sciences, where, how 
ever, various steps have been taken in recent years to provide wide bibliographic 
assistance in sociology, political science, and economics. Perhaps anthropology has been 
a laggard. 

Three years ago the International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation 
prepared, as an experiment, a mimeographed volume of books and articles on socio- 
cultural anthropology appearing in 1954. Some idea of the extent of the project can be 
seen from the fact that it comprises over 400 pages with 3,327 citations and has in- 
volved searching 501 journals. The compilation has been circulated for comment; it 
must be remembered, therefore, that it is an experiment, not a finished product. The 
reviewer does not know whether the volume was actually completed in 1955. 

No two compilers would ever see eye to eye on the limits of socio-cultural anthro 
pology. References to physical anthropology have been minimized, whereas the applied 
field has been covered widely. Studies of undeveloped areas, which are at the same 
time anthropological, economic, and educational, present a particular problem. I be 
lieve that Professor Balandier and his colleagues have been wise in the inclusion of 
material that displays anthropological techniques, even though it may not seem to 
fall within the strict framework of conventional anthropology. If a volume of this kind 
is to be of value, the research worker must be confident that he can find all the relevant 
material in it. This means that marginal fields and marginal journals must be covered, 
and in this respect a tremendous amount of profitable work has been carried out. The 
usefulness of the volume would have been increased by the inclusion of single phrase 
descriptions in cases where the title is not self-explanatory, and where there is nothing 
to indicate whether the article is popular or scholarly; this has been done in a number 
of cases but not throughout. On the other hand I doubt the necessity of translating 
into English or French titles in Spanish or German. 

An excellent beginning has been made; anthropologists will hope that this so-called 
experiment will be repeated from year to year. 
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The Indians of British Columbia. H. B. HAwtHorN, C. S. BeEtsHAw, and S. M. JAmir- 
son. Berkeley: The University of California Press, 1958. ix, 499 pp. $10.00, 


Reviewed by HELEN CopeErE, Vassar College 


This volume is as important for anthropology as it is for the practical matters of 
Indian policy and administration that were the source and support of the investiga- 
tions upon which it is based. No anthropological research on any of the Indians of 
British Columbia can ignore this book, if the research problem involves the slightest 
consideration of present-day Indian cultures, and all anthropologists interested in 
culture history or culture change in British Columbia or elsewhere will welcome and 
use this study as a model of analysis of the acculturation scene and will want similar 
comprehensive studies for every area in which they work. Government administrators 
who wish to apply policy derived from first-hand data will find this study as valuable a 
model for other parts of the world as it is specifically valuable for the British Columbia 
area. 

In 1954 the Department of Citizenship and Immigration of Canada commissioned 
the University of British Columbia to do the Indian Research Project. Harry B. 
Hawthorn, Professor of Anthropology, was made Director and Cyril S. Belshaw, 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology, was made Assistant Director. Stuart Jamieson, 
Associate Professor of Economics, was the other member of the administrative staff of 
the Project. Three University specialists from disciplines other than anthropology and 
economics made special contributions: E. K. Nelson in criminology, W. G. Dixon in 
social work and J. D. Chapman in geography. Twelve of the graduate student field 
researchers were drawn from anthropology, one from economics and one from crim- 
inology. Officials of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, in particular, 
W.S. Arneil, the Commissioner for British Columbia, gave the Project every assistance 
in its offices and agencies. There was full liaison with federal, Provincial, and local 
government offices. 

First, the Project was designed with special attention given to the choice of some 
23 reserve (reservation) communities in which fieldwork was to be done, and the 
determination of ways to assure comprehensiveness and comparability of results. Next, 
a total of over two years’ worth of fieldwork was carried out by the student and other 
researchers in the summer of 1954. Special studies such as those of the fishing and 
lumbering industries and of Indian criminology were done concurrently. The last phase 
of the work was the collation and analysis of the vast body of data collected. The 
Indians of British Columbia was first distributed in mimeographed form as a report to 
the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. The 1958 volume is the final published 
form and consists of descriptive summaries of contemporary Indian life in historical 
and contact settings, full discussion of the significance of the material, and recom- 
mendations for administration of Indian affairs. 

These background facts establish the scope of the work, its interdisciplinary na- 
ture, and its close connection with matters of practice. The special character of the 
book is that while it is neither applied anthropology nor the usual cultural anthro- 
pology it contributes to both as a new and special kind of anthropology. Someone will 
coin a better phrase but meantime it can be called “contemporary anthropology” for 
the reasons set forth below. 

It is not applied anthropology since it does not go beyond the making of what 
seem to be excellent recommendations based upon its findings. It is also far from ex- 
haustive in making specific recommendations for action. In this connection there are 
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many implicit recommendations in the form of the kind of conclusions any intelligent 
and well-intentioned reader would necessarily draw from the materials presented. For 
instance, the section on education carries inevitable conclusions about the need for 
educating white teachers, especially those in Indian schools, and the white population 
as a whole away from biologisms that are as tawdry as they are untrue, irrelevant 
and limiting in human relations. The extraordinary fact is that while none of these 
recommendations is explicit or didactic, the situation is made so clear and its implica- 
tions so obvious that the strongest kind of recommendation emerges. This type of 
implicit recommendation appears throughout the book. These powerful but unstated 
recommendations might be attributed by non-anthropologists to the great diplomatic 
skill of the directors and authors, who were mediating between Indians and Govern- 
ment and maintained this middle position—itself a unique accomplishment in North 
American Indian work. To an anthropologist, it seems rather that clarity of anthro- 
pological analysis, expected sensitivity to people (Indian or white), and knowledge of 
how culture change is actually brought about have combined to produce the diplo- 
matic and potentially effective results. I cannot see how any Indian or white in the area 
could read this book without altered perceptions and attitudes as well as detailed 
ideas for action. 

It is not the usual cultural anthropology, since it does not consist of specific studies 
of the various Coastal and Interior Indian cultures of British Columbia (Tsimshian, 
Haida, Haisla, Bella Coola, Kwakiutl, Nootka, Coast Salish, Carrier, Chilcotin, 
Thompson, Shuswap). Neither does it present any areal Northwest Coast or Interior 
culture summary. Rather it does the extraordinary and novel job of analyzing con- 
temporary Indian cultures by showing common features in their relation to the sur- 
rounding Canadian culture, common problems of contact relationships (often with 
relevant historical background), and the range of behavior, attitudes, and institutions. 
One example must serve, although any topic covered would do equally well. The con- 
jugal family is described as a newly emerged unit in contrast to certain features found 
in the various Indian systems, where the conjugal unit had been set within a matrix of 
kin relationships. The social changes related to the emergence of the conjugal family 
are discussed and illustrated with case materials showing the range of problem and 
adjustment under the headings of The Choice of Spouse, Courtship and Wedding, 
and The Course of Married Life. Additional pertinent information on the new 
Indian family is found as well in the chapters on occupations, The Indian as Entre- 
preneur; The Supply of Capital and Credit; Domestic Economy; Housing Conditions; 
Other Indices of the Level of Living; Infancy, Childhood, Adolescence and Old Age; 
Schools and Education; Social Welfare; Social Control within the Indian Community; 
and other chapters. Understanding of present developments is deepened by the his- 
torical, statistical and other contexts given in the several synoptic chapters. The result, 
whatever the subject of particular interest to the reader, is a picture of contemporary 
life that is clear, comprehensive, and unbelievably efficient, for the job is done in 
about 500 pages. 

The authors’ statement of the purpose and nature of the work deserves detailed 
comment, for they claim far less than they could and, perhaps, should claim. 


“The important task of analyzing Indian philosophies, personalities and modes of thought we 
approached only obliquely and explored only partially. Because of the large number of Indian 
groups each of which we assume to have its own distinctive cultural values and patterns of char 
acter, this task alone would have taken, if carried out thoroughly, a greater effort than we have 
devoted to the whole of the Project. Since our primary concern was the needs of the Indians in 
relation to legislation and official action, we have essayed rather to set down the average or over- 
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all reactions of Indians to a number of common but vital situations, such as are involved in law 
enforcement, employment, education and administration. This choice does not deny the value 
that detailed studies of Indian thought and personality would have. Ultimately the psychologists 
and anthropologists should embark on them.” (pp. vi-vii.) 


There is no question about the organization of the study and the book in terms of 
the authors’ ‘‘primary concern,” nor of the achievement of the primary purpose of the 
study. But there is question about the importance of the omissions made and the 
authors’ need for any apologies on this score, The authors claim rather apologetically 
that they deal only obliquely with much of Indian culture. To this it should be said 
that as the whole study was done in the light of thorough ethnographic knowledge, as 
there is a vast amount of behavioral details on contemporary Indian life, and as in 
any case the depths of “philosophy, personality and modes of thought” can only be 
reached obliquely through behavioral detail, the authors have done about every- 
thing that could be done. To be sure the report is not written in terms of philosophical 
or personality points, but it includes much valuable material of that sort. The reader 
is also somewhat disadvantaged because the particular community source of informa- 
tion is frequently withheld in order to guarantee anonymity and avoid destructive and 
irrelevant uses of the material, but this is often quite unimportant. The reader is often 
told the cultural provenience, can place other details accurately according to the ex- 
tent of his own ethnographic knowledge, and he benefits by the areal overview. Dealing 
with a culture area comprised of cultures in long and intimate association with one 
another does not make the study less “cultural,’’ as the authors seem to suggest. 
Perhaps the last major study that treated Northwest Coast cultures areally was 
Boas’ Tsimshian Mythology published in 1916, and studies of this and all other areas 
are all too few and infrequent. 

We need also to stress the unique achievement of the Jndians of British Columbia; 
namely, that it is a comprehensive areal picture of the contemporary Indian utilizing 
the full resources of contemporary documentation from every kind of governmental 
record repository and the resources of such specialties as economics in analyzing the 
contemporary scene. Even if a single anthropologist working with a single culture had 
made such thorough use of modern official documentation specifically related to that 
culture—and no such cases are known to the writer—his data would have had little 
meaning unless it could have been used comparatively with the records and statistics 
concerning neighboring peoples. And even if this hypothetical anthropologist were 
thoroughly interested in the contemporary scene, it is unlikely that he would have suffi- 
cient knowledge of the necessary methods and concepts ranging from statistical tech- 
niques to economic history and theory, from legal definitions to the tenor of move- 
ments in a national political life. Few cultural studies, especially in the North American 
Indian field, have been either genuinely contemporary or areal; none have been both 
to any comparable extent. This study has achieved a break-through in both respects, 
and wherever anthropologists work or administrators confront cultural minorities they 
will want to make and use studies of the same approach and will feel fortunate if theirs 
show the quality as well as the plan of the model. 


Los Manitos: A Study of Institutional Values. Munro S. Epmonson. (Preprinted 
from Publication 25, Pages 1-72.) New Orleans: Middle American Research In- 
stitute, Tulane University, 1957. 72 pp., glossary. n.p. 

Reviewed by RUBEN E. REINA, University of Pennsylvania 
This work, on the rural Spanish-Americans of New Mexico, is addressed to the 
study of values. More specifically, Edmonson’s study is another pioneer undertaking 
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in current cultural anthropology designed “to integrate our knowledge over a wide 
range of scientific theory.” The author finds integration attainable by means of “the 
subtle and complex conception of values.” In the first chapter he discusses problems 
encountered in theory of values, defines his terms (institutional values, status), and 
convincingly demonstrates that the concept of value is sufficiently flexible to bridge 
broad theoretical orientations of the social sciences. 

The study is the result of twelve months of fieldwork, begun in 1949 in the area 
of Rimrock, New Mexico, and concentrated in Aspera, La Pefia, and San Martin 
villages. The area has a total population of 5,000, representing five culturally distinct 
groups; 750 Spanish Americans were the subject of Edmonson’s study. Historically 
the area was inhabited by Pueblo Indians beginning in the tenth century A.D., visited 
in 1400 A.D. by Apache and Navaho Indians, and settled by Navahos in 1840. The 
Spanish first appeared on the scene in 1539, but it was not until the establishment of 
military forts during the Civil War that the Spanish American villages had their real 
start. The people did not remain isolated thereafter. Anglo-American explorers, 
trappers, and California migrants passed through, while Mormons and later Texans 
settled in Rimrock villages or on Homestead farms. Cultural plurality has been the 
wider context within which the Spanish Americans must be considered. 

The subject of the second section is an empirical study of the elements of the 
Hispano culture, and the data are presented under the categories of ethnicity, age, sex, 
kinship, religion, economics, and politics. Each category in turn is broken down into 
selective statuses: ‘‘Mexicanos,”’ “‘nifio,” “‘macho,” “esposo,” “‘padre,”’ “patrén,” and 
34 others. From this section one gains a partial conceptualization of the structure and 
operation of the society. There appears to be a high degree of social stability, with the 
exception of the political area in which the Anglo culture has been highly influential. 
The persistence of the Hispano culture, states Edmonson, ‘‘may be considered evidence 
of a set of distinctive values,” which are derived from the Hispano social structure, 
traditionalism, familism, paternalism, personalism, dramatism, and fatalism. In a final 
paragraph of this section Edmonson outlines the antithetical value orientations of 
American culture: progress, individualism, egalitarianism, utilitarianism, group orien- 
tation and abstract morality, and activism. The author feels the contrast to be self- 
evident, but it reveals that the set of institutional values in the Hispano-American 
culture does not predispose the holders toward integration in the Anglo-American 
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tradition. 

In the conclusion, the author addresses himself to the processes of value endurance. 
It is hypothesized that ‘‘the persistence of the Hispano value system in New Mexico 
seems to be dependent on the persistence of Hispano culture-—the Spanish language, 
folk traditions of science, religion, art, literature, and music—and upon the persistence 
of patterns of motivation of a psychological order . . . ” channeled into an early stage 
of the individual’s life and generalized in various specific roles of adulthood. Thereby, 
the author postulates relationships based upon the institutional values and socializa- 
tion: (1) Paternalism corresponds to dominance patterns learned in age-graded sibling 
relationships and in relation to strict paternal discipline in childhood. (2) Traditional 
ism corresponds to the'establishment of identification with parents in later childhood. 
(3) Dramatism may be derivative from the intense patterns of conflicting motivations 
proceeding from childhood siblings and parent-child relations. (4) Fatalism may be 
traceable to acute rejection fears learned in childhood in relation to maternal discipline 
and reinforced as a defense by patterns of submission to overbearing paternal au 
thority. (5) Personalism implies limited aspirations and a submissive acceptance of 
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environmental limitations. Edmonson indicates that the relationships are not con- 
clusive but rather are suggestive hypotheses pointing mainly to a synthesis between 
motivation and social structure. 

Although the study is not conclusive or ethnographically exhaustive, it deserves 
attention for its originality in bringing knowledge from social sciences together in an 
unusual manner. The work is brief, well-written, and certainly unaffected by the theft 
of the first manuscript. 


El Calendario Mexicano. ALFoNnso Caso. (Sobretiro del No. 1, Tomo XVII de Memo- 
rias de la Academia Mexicana de la Historia.) Mexico: Academia Mexicana de la 
Historia, 1958. Pp. 41-96, charts, 2 figures. n.p. 

Reviewed by Cuar es E. University of Utah 


El Calendario Mexicano by Dr. Alfonso Caso is an expanded version of a paper 
read at a Mexico City “Mesa Redonda” in 1955. In a twenty-four page discussion, 
Caso presents the workings of the two Aztec calendrical systems (the fonalpohualli and 
the year). The reviewer considers this the most complete and lucid exposition of the 
Aztec calendar in print. 

The day signs, numbers, lords of the day, lords of the night, gods of the day signs, 
the months, are described in detail. The translation of the Nahuatl names for the day 
signs is carefully considered. Information is drawn from the codices as well as early 
Aztec and Spanish writings. In each case the discussion is amplified with pertinent 
comparative data from the surrounding regions of Meso-America. In separate tables, 
day names from thirty-one different authors or languages are tabulated and compared. 
The month names from thirty-two authors and from twenty-three languages are also 
tabulated. 

The fate of the days, the numbers and the months was the causa sine qua non of 
the Aztec daily existence. The metaphorical meaning of the word for day (tonalli) is 
fate or future. In his study, Caso gives this aspect of the calendar the emphasis it 
merits. 

The second half of the booklet is a consideration of correlation problems and the 
translation of four Nahuatl sources which are cited to support Caso’s correlation 
theories. Aztec-Christian calendrical correlations are not, as yet, definitive; all stu- 
dents do not agree entirely with Caso. However, we have in the study a forthright 
presentation of the problems which must be solved to clarify any correlation contro- 
versy. They are: the position of the nemontemi, the first month of the year, the be- 
ginning of the day (midnight vs. noon), the day which begins the year. 

The study concludes with an extensive bibliography of calendrical and correlation 
studies. These citations together with the present study give a good picture of the 
present status of the correlation question. 


Cieza de Leén en Sevilla y su muerte en 1554. MiGuEL MATICORENA EstRApA. (Docu- 
mentos, Vol. 12.) Seville, Spain: Anuario de Estudios Americanos, 1955. 60 pp. n.p. 
Reviewed by GEORGE KuBLER, Yale University 

During several years’ residence at the Escuela de Estudios Hispano-americanos in 
Seville, Sr. Maticorena, a Peruvian pupil of Raul Porras in Lima, assembled and 
studied these ten newly discovered documents. They bear upon the life of the “principe 
de los cronistas” from 1551 until his death at Seville in 1554. We learn many details 
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of Cieza de Leén’s private life, and why the manuscript of his history of the Civil 
Wars in Peru remained so long unpublished: his testament asked that the manuscript 
be withheld for fifteen years after his death, in order to protect the living persons 
named in the history. Cieza was probably related through his mother’s family to 
Pizarro’s page, Lopez de Cazalla, later secretary to LaGasca. The newly discovered 
papers document Cieza’s humanitarian views on the Indian peoples of Peru, as well as 
his friendship with Las Casas, who was his literary executor. The transcriptions are 
impeccable. Maticorena explores the new information with cautious, sensitive, and 


complete care. 


Araucanian Child Life and Its Cultural Background. SistER M. INEz HILGER. (Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, Volume 133.) Washington: The Smithsonian 
Institution, 1957. xx, 439 pp., appendices, 10 tables, 80 plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by ELDEN JOHNSON, Saint Paul Institute, Saint Paul 


This valuable work consists of two well-written descriptive ethnographies. The first 
describes the culture of the Araucanians or Mapuche of Chile, and the second concerns 
their cultural-linguistic relatives in Argentina. The groups are often lumped together 
as Araucanians. Both are accounts of the contemporary culture of these peoples with 
the data presented in the framework of the care and training of the child as seen in the 
varied aspects of Araucanian culture. The title of the book may be misleading, for 
Sister Inez’ approach is that of the ethnographer and the works follow the format 
seen in her earlier monographs on the Arapaho and Ojibwa. 

The Chilean Mapuche are concentrated in the south-central provinces of Valdivia 
and Cautin with a population estimated at between 95,000 and 150,000 persons when 
studied by Sister Inez and her field assistant, Margaret Mondloch in 1946-47. They 
are today, as in the past, primarily sedentary agriculturalists living in dispersed settle- 
ments. Sister Inez and Miss Mondloch visited the Argentinian Mapuche in 1951-52 
where approximately 3,500 persons were found living largely in the Territory of 
Neuquén of western Argentina. They are presumably descendants of Chilean Mapuche 
who crossed the Andean passes, largely in post-horse times, to become Pampean 
hunters. 

The value of these ethnographies lies both in the wealth of data they present and 
in the clarity of the presentation. As Matthew Stirling says in the Foreword to the 
book, ‘‘The abundance of direct quotes from informants and the frequent recounting 
of personal experiences give to the narrative an intimacy that not only makes it enter- 
taining reading but imparts a human quality which adds to its value as a sociological 
and psychological document.” It is interesting to note that in addition to the normal 
subsidization of the field research, the publication itself was partially subsidized by 
Mr. I. A. O’Shaughnessy of St. Paul. His aid added materially to the value of the book 
for it enabled the Smithsonian Institution to include much of the detail and many oi 
the photographs not ordinarily seen in these days of high publication costs. 


An Atlas of African History. J. D. Face. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 64 pp., 
62 maps. $5.75. 

Reviewed by GEORGE P. Murpock, Yale University 

The author, who is Professor of History at the University College of Ghana, pro- 

vides scholars in a variety of fields with a very useful supplement for their courses on 

Africa. With the exception of Map 3 on Roman Africa, Map 6 on the Christian and pre- 
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Christian kingdoms of Nubia, and Map 13 on the trans-Saharan caravan routes, the 
atlas deals exclusively with events and distributions subsequent to the Arab invasions. 
Particularly useful are eleven maps on the states of North Africa and the Sudan at 
various periods and a larger number on the progress of European exploration and 
colonial penetration. Others deal with geography, trade, missions, European settle- 
ment, and modern economic production. 

Anthropologists may use the atlas with profit so long as they do not expect sophisti- 
cation in their own field from a historian. Map 2 on the distribution of peoples in 
Africa, for example, errs in omitting the Malagasy and Pygmies, in mislocating the 
Ethiopian Semites, and in grouping the Negroid and Kanuric-speaking Teda of the 
east central Sahara with the Berbers and Arabs. One serious historical error is the 
ascription of the rise of the trans-Saharan caravan trade, on which the economic 
prosperity of ancient Carthage was largely based, to the introduction of the camel in 
the fourth century A.D. Despite defects such as these, the work represents a com- 
mendable pioneer effort. 


Notes sur la structure sociale des Bamileke. JEAN HURAULT. Paris: No publisher indi- 
cated, 1956. 108 pp., charts, diagrams, 13 figures. n.p. 


Reviewed by ErtkaA BourGuIGNON, Ohio State University 


The author of these notes on the social structure of the Bamileke of the French 
Cameroons is a cartographer, who, in connection with his work of mapping the area, 
became familiar with the customs and practices of the people. The present work con- 
sists of a detailed description of certain aspects of the social organization of two 
chieftaincies, Bandjoun and Batié. Although French law recognizes these people as 
patrilineal, the author describes them as having matrilineages as well as patrilineages. 
Indeed, the cult of the female ancestors is said to continue for more generations than 
that of the male ancestors, for whom ceremonies after three generations are limited to 
a line of direct heirs. Interesting material is presented on alternative forms of marriage, 
patterns of inheritance, native law, demographic features, and other subjects. 

Unfortunately, only a very abbreviated series of kinship terms is included. It is 
also regrettable that the author avoids specific references to other areas and relevant 
literature, although many vague allusions to unnamed authors are made. 

In spite of these strictures, this little volume contains much valuable information, 
more often in the form of case descriptions than generalizations. 


A Serbian Village. JorEL MARTIN HALPERN. Foreword by Conrap M. ARENSBERG. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. xxii, 325 pp., 32 figures, glossary, 
illustrations, 3 maps, 15 tables. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Eric R. Wo tr, Yale University 


Anthropologists will be grateful to Joel Halpern for this community study of 
OraSac village, located in the heartland of the Serbian Republic, a part of the Federated 
People’s Republics of Yugoslavia. There is a wealth of anthropologically relevant in- 
formation about the cultures of the South Slavs; but this is the first attempt to apply 
to one of the component cultures of Yugoslavia the approach which many American 
anthropologists regard as the distinctive contribution of the craft to the study of 
large-scale societies. 

OraSac, founded in the latter part of the eighteenth century, occupies a place of 
lasting glory in Serbian historical annals: here, in 1804, the Serbs staged their first 
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uprising against the Turks. During the nineteenth century, the inhabitants of OraSac, 
like other inhabitants of Serbia, shifted slowly from a pattern of life based upon 
livestock keeping coupled with supplementary agriculture to a life based almost wholly 
upon cultivation. Still today, local agriculture provides almost all the food consumed 
in OraSac. Some 60 percent of the total population continue to rely on cultivation as 
their only source of livelihood. But today, also, close to 40 percent of the population 
live in households classified as ‘‘mixed agriculturists,”’ since at least one member of 
such households is a full-time wage-earner, usually at the local lignite mine. These 
“mixed” agriculturists differ from the “pure’’ agriculturists by possessing larger 
households upon smaller land holdings; as employees of a state enterprise they also 
receive regular wages, pensions and free medical care. They furnish the rank and file 
of the local Communist Party. Nevertheless, Halpern states that the differences be 
tween the two groups are not yet significant. Both “pure” peasants and peasant- 
workers continue to share a common set of values, ‘‘derived from such absolute factors 
as permanent residence in the village (allowing for temporary residence elsewhere), 
strong association with a large kin group and attachment to a piece of land which may 
or may not be of economic value”’ (p. 305). 

The book covers all major categories of information; but, like other community 
studies before it, tends to fall between two stools. Anthropologists are often individually 
aware how much of their material derives from personal involvement with given in- 
dividuals or families; but in the present book, as in too many others, the personal touch 
is muted and much of the stuff of life purposely strained out. Although Halpern defines 
peasantry as ‘most basically a state of mind reinforced by common residence” (p. 304), 
the plumbing of this state of mind remains formalistic, despite a wealth of quotations 
from interviews, autobiographies and written essays collected in the field. On the 
other hand, the community approach has always proved self-limiting. The researcher 
may wish to use it to illuminate the complexities of the larger society of which the 
community forms a part, but his success in this is all too often dependent upon his 
courage (some will say foolhardiness) in venturing beyond the confines of the im 
mediately seen and heard. Halpern has been too careful. Throughout his book he 
remains the scientific empiricist, thereby depriving his study of much of its potential! 
excitement. If in one brief passage, for instance, we learn that “in the village the 
[Communist] Party is often the agent of urban trends which originated earlier in 
Western Europe and which were later incorporated into Marxist and Leninist philoso 
phies”’ (p. 281), we shall look in vain for a further discussion of this important point. 
Thus one closes the book with a twinge of disappointment: it could have been in- 
spired, where it has remained only dutiful. 


Myth and Ritual in the Ancient Near East: An Archeological and Documentary Study. 
E. O. James. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 352 pp., chart, map. $6.00. 


Reviewed by SAMUEL N. KRAMER, University Museum, Philadelphia 


This book presents a lucid, stimulating, and at times, penetrating, comparative 
study of the more significant ritual practices and mythological themes current through- 
out the ancient Near East and its neighboring lands from the middle of the fourth 
to the end of the first millennium B.C. The author is a distinguished, anthropologically 
orientated, historian of religion who, in the course of a lifetime of productive research, 
has written numerous works on the history of religion, and on its origin, nature and 
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function. Taking advantage of the host of recent archeological and literary discoveries, 
he reexamines the evidence for such Near Eastern myth and ritual complexes as the 
seasonal cult drama, divine kingship, the mother-goddess cult, sacred marriage, 
creation, the combat between good and evil, eschatological thought and practice; 
analyzes afresh the nature of saga and etiological myth; concludes with a sober and 
penetrating assessment of the meaning and “reality”’ of myth, and of its close relation 
to rite and ritual. 

James’s study makes a brave attempt to be thorough, objective, and discriminating 
in its examination of the relevant Near Eastern data. It suffers, however, from at 
least one serious drawback: the author tends to take at face value the inferences and 
surmises, the theories and hypotheses, which pervade this area of Near Eastern 
studies—and that, in spite of his claim in the Preface that ‘“‘the purpose throughout 
this inquiry has been to concentrate upon the evidence in the first-hand sources of 
information irrespective of any particular hypothesis.”” To judge from some of his 
comments and views on Mesopotamian myth and ritual—for example on the Tam- 
muz-Ishtar myth (pp. 44-45 and 114-117); the New Year Festival (pp. 55-58); king- 
ship (pp. 91-97)—the author relies far too much on secondary interpretations of the 
texts, rather than on their actual words. 

What is needed most in the rather rarefied and elusive field of research relating to 
myth and ritual in the ancient Near East, is a hard fresh look at the generally ac- 
cepted, but not always trustworthy, data, together with a clean sweep of the clichés 
and shibboleths often utilized in interpreting them. James’s work marks a step forward 
in the right direction, but the authoritative book on the subject is still to be written. 


Afghanistan: Indrukken van een verblijf. J. Mutper. (Afdeling Culturele en 
Physische Anthropologie, no.57.) (Medelingen no.CX XVI.) Amsterdam: Koninklijk 
Instituut voor de Tropen, 1957. 109 pp., 2 maps, illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by Louts DupREE, Pennsylvania State University 


When I received this book for review my first comment was, “Why didn’t Mulder 
write in English instead of Dutch?” In doing so, he would have reached a wider 
audience, and, besides, I can’t read Dutch. Few scholars interested in Afghanistan 
can. Luckily, a Dutch colleague, Dr. J. H. van den Hende, at Penn State agreed to 
read the slim volume to me. His initial comment was identical to mine. As van den 
Hende translated and I listened, it became obvious why Mulder had chosen Dutch as 
his medium. Mulder, a geologist who spent six months in Afghanistan (Oct., 1955 
April, 1956), has written a general book which has nothing to offer to the specialist, 
and only a tantalizing soupcon of information for the general reader. 

One unfortunate aspect of this booklet is that Mulder looks at the Afghans with 
typical colonial, though ‘‘sympathetic,” eyes. For example, he often alludes to the 
“primitive mental traits” of the tribesmen. 

Among other things, Mulder cursorily covers (in 109 pages) geography, geology, 
history, ethnography, industry, trade, education, tourism, general cultural patterns, 
and the Pushtunistan problem. None of these subjects have been adequately discussed 
in English, Pushto, Persian, or Dutch. The interested Dutch-reading layman and the 
Dutch undergraduate will find, in this short book, a hodge-podge of fascinating in 
formation about a hodge-podged, fascinating area. 
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The Navayats of Kanara: A Study in Culture Contact. Vicror S. D’Souza. (K. R. I. 
Monographs Series: No. 3.) Dharwar: Kannada Research Institute, 1955. xii, 226 
pp., appendices, errata, 1 map, photographs. Rs. 5/— 

Reviewed by PAUL FrRiepRICcH, Deccan College, Poona, India 


The Navayats present a fascinating problem for the culture historian and descrip- 
tive ethnographer. D’Souza’s hypothesis is that they have evolved through a gradual 
fusion, beginning by at least 100 A.D., of Early South Arabians and certain Hindu 
groups of southwest India; both had matrilaterality, a system of short-term marriages, 
and other, peculiarly congenial practices. Thus there developed Muslimized, matri- 
structured communities of women and children supported by periodically visiting 
mariners. 

Today small, socially isolated, locally endogamous groups live along the Mysore 
Coast speaking the Navaiti dialect of Konkani and displaying many unusual physical 
and cultural features (e.g., red-brown eyes, a fixed mahr dowry). The adult men come 
home only on occasion from the hotels and shops which they own and work, as kin- 
ship groups, in distant cities. Economic differences between the few millionaires and 
many paupers of this cohesive, bilaterally organized caste, are partially adjusted 
through informal distribution mechanisms. The society is controlled by religious com- 
munities centered on the Shaafiite (Sunnite) mosques. 

The author first reviews the historical evidence (pp. 1-60) before moving on to a 
fairly balanced description of the material, social and religious culture. He analyzes 
by trait similarity and functional relations the Navayat integration of Arabic, Moplah 
and Konkani Hindu elements. Appendices on linguistic and kinship data conclude 
the work. D’Souza has skillfully colored in the Navayats on the ethnological map of 
India and one hopes for more such informative and thoughtful studies. 

A flaw in The Navayats is the failure to penetrate covert aspects of the culture 
despite three years of fieldwork and documentary research; practically nothing is said 
of the coexistent subculture of the men while they are absent most of their lives in the 


cities. 


Pilot Project, India: The Story of Rural Development at Etawah, Uttar Pradesh. ALBERT 
and others. Foreword by PANpit Govinp BALLABH Pant. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1958. xxiv, 367 pp., appendix, 3 charts, frontispiece, 
glossary, 8 illustrations, 4 maps, 3 tables. $5.50. 

Reviewed by Oscar Lewis, University of Illinois 


This book is a tribute to the intelligence, dynamism, salesmanship, and more than 
a touch of missionary zeal, of Albert Mayer, an outstanding American architect and 
town planner. With little knowledge of rural India, and with practically no training 
in agriculture or applied anthropology, he successfully planned and carried out a pilot 
project in rural development which has achieved national fame and has served as a 
prototype for the national Community Development Projects of India. The origin of 
the pilot project illustrates the important role of accident in human history. Stationed 
in India as an army engineer in World War II and eager to learn about the country 
and its people, Albert Mayer was introduced by an Indian friend to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in 1945; under these excellent auspices Mayer launched his fascinating experi- 
ment which began with a unit of sixty-four villages in 1948 and in three years grew to 
include over three hundred villages. 

In this book Mayer, with the editorial assistance of McKim Marriott and Richard 
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L. Park, has reconstructed the step by step history of the project—its goals, techniques, 
accomplishments and failures—based upon reports, memoranda, and correspondence 
written while the project was in progress. Although this account is fair and balanced 
and has the advantage of being an inside story, it is by no means a substitute for an 
independent scientific evaluation of the Etawah Project about which there is still much 
controversy in India. Furthermore, the appeal which this book might have had for 
social scientists and the general reader is considerably lessened by the unevenness of 
the narrative and the inclusion of many details which belong in a guide for extension 
workers, or at best, in an appendix. 

The nine chapter headings give a good idea of the materials covered in this volume: 
Origins, Organization for Work and Response, Inner Democratization, Philosophy and 
Techniques of Rural Work, Village Participation, Results and Implications, Research 
and Action, Some Problems of Expansion, and Future and Potential. These chapters 
contain much wisdom and practical advice for administrators and village level workers 
about the importance of “felt needs,” methods of “‘targeting and timetabling,” ways 
of ‘stimulating inner development,” etc. There are also insights into the difficulties of 
*-ying to introduce modern democratic ways of thought and action into a kinship and 
. ste structured society with its old bureaucratic patterns. 

he chapter on accomplishments indicates that progress was made in increasing 
agricultural production (wheat production rose between 31 and 59 percent and potatoes 
between 53 and 65 percent in a single year), in introducing agricultural machinery 
(from 18 threshers in 1951 to 200 in 1956 and from 888 moldboard plows to 2,016), in 
animal husbandry, in irrigation and in public works. The success of the program of 
castration of scrub bulls and artificial insemination of cattle was an unusual achieve- 
ment since both practices ran counter to prevailing Hindu culture patterns. It makes 
one wonder just how conservative the Indian peasant is? On the other hand, they had 
very little success with the introduction of latrines. 

From the point of view of scientific evaluation the major weakness of the Etawah 
Project was the absence of a baseline study against which the achievements of the 
action program could be measured, particularly in the field of social organization, 
leadership, villagers’ participation, and the attitudes and values of the people. De- 
spite Mayer’s sympathy toward cultural anthropology the reader gets very little of 
village culture in this volume. Nowhere are we told of the distribution of castes in 
the Etawah Project villages, the incidence of landownership and tenancy, the operation 
of the jajmani system, the strength of untouchability, the value system of the people, 
and the way in which these factors affected and were affected by the operation of the 
project. Who benefited most by the project? For example, did the lower castes have 
as much to gain by the road building and canai building program as the higher castes? 

Reading between the lines and on the basis of my own visit to Etawah and many 
other projects in 1953 as a member of an Indian Government Evaluation Committee, 
it is my impression that on the whole, the focus of the program was upon the higher 
castes and upper income groups, upon those with prestige and power. I suspect that 
most of Dube’s recent findings in his evaluation of two sample villages in a Community 
Development Project in Uttar Pradesh, modeled on the Etawah Project, might be 

applied to Etawah. Dube writes “ . . . the significant and best organized efforts were 
confined to the field of agricultural extension . . . nearly 70 percent of its benefits went 
to the elite group and to the more affluent and influential agriculturalists . . . Pro- 
grams for the welfare of women, younger people, and the untouchables lacked imagi- 
nation and failed to make the desired impact ...The public health [steps] only 
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touched the surface of the problem . . . and did not in any appreciable measure change 
the attitude and outlook of the people towards nutrition, hygiene, and health. The 
social education program made the least impact” (S. C. Dube. India’s Changing 
Villages, 1958, pp. 82-83). In a sense, it was inevitable that the most intensive work 
was with the upper groups, since the primary goals of the Etawah Project, as well as 
of the Community Development Projects, were increases in production rather than 


social justice. 

In the final chapter Mayer does some soul searching and suggests that improve- 
ments in material things are not enough. India, he believes, needs spiritual revitaliza- 
tion and democratization. But he never comes to grips with the crucial question of 
whether this is possible within the framework of the caste system. As a matter of fact, 
here and there he gives the impression that he views the abolition of such institutions 
as caste—“that calm and stabilizing institution” (p. 337)—as dangerous, and hopes 
instead for its purification and revitalization through development work, lest it be 
swept out by the “anarchic overindividualization” of the West. This readiness to see 
good in the caste system is surprising coming from an American liberal dedicated to 
the spread of democracy. This is taking the healthy respect for native institutions 
much farther than do India’s own leaders who have gone on record for the abolition 
ol caste. 


Games of the Orient: Korea, China, Japan. Stewart CuLin. Rutland, Vermont: 
Charles E. Tuttle, 1958. xvi, 177 pp., 135 figures, 22 plates. $3.75. 
Reviewed by CoRNELIUS OsGoop, Peabody Museum 


This volume is a photographic reprint of a book first issued in 1895 under the more 
exact title Korean Games, with Notes on the Corresponding Games of China and Japan, 
a work which, according to the present publisher, was from the beginning a collector’s 
item—and which, one must add, is still available as such. The Tuttle reprint is of 
smaller size, reproduces only one of the twenty-three plates in the original color, but 
offers chartreuse end papers and a bright purple binding. The back flap of the dust 
wrapper states that the collection of games on which the volume is based is now in 
the Museum of Archaeology of the University of Pennsylvania, an announcement which 
moves me to record the historical fact that in 1913 the name of this institution was offi 
cially changed to The University Museum. 

As for a review of the contents of Culin’s monograph, I hasten to refer the in 
terested reader to a previous Book Notice in volume IX, pp. 22-23, of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST for 1896, where O. T. Mason begins his commentary by a short dis- 
sertation with this opening sentence: ‘“There are two ways to study [the collections in| 
a large museum, both excellent and each necessary to the full development of the other: 
one is ethnical, the other technical.’’ This is a neat little nugget to turn up after sixty 
years, and I dare to prophesy that anthropologists will again study collections, or mu- 
seums as our forefathers called them. Culin, however, was primarily concerned with 
human behavior, not with collections—although implements have survived as a resi- 
due. He was interested in the diffusion and origin of games, and recognized their source 
in religious activities. He states: “The study of the games of Korea reveals the fact 
that there were two principal systems of divination in Eastern Asia, from which games 
arose, in both of which the arrow or its substitute was employed as the implement of 
magic” (p. xix). His development of this thesis is sometimes more curious than con- 
vincing. 

Most of the book is a description of simple amusements such as squash-donkeys and 
tops, of diversions involving skill (as needed for kiteflying and shuttlecock), and ex- 
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planations of complicated table games like kono and chess. These are often well-de- 
scribed, but in some cases one cannot be certain how to play them. 

Clearly the techniques of exposition could now be improved, but the data have that 
enduring value which is the rare virtue of ethnography. The book leaves no regret for 
hours taken to read it, and Mr. Tuttle surely deserves a new set of dominoes for mak- 
ing an anthropological classic generally available. 


De Congolese Elite en Haar Problemen: met vele opmerkingen over Nederlands Nieuw 
Guinea. W. C. Kietn. (Medelingen No. CXXVII, Koninklijk Instituut voor de 
Tropen, Afdeling Culturele en Physische Anthropologie No. 58.) Amsterdam, Hol- 
land: Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, 1957. 147 pp., map, 16 photographs. 
n.p. 

Reviewed by Jean Comuarre, New School for Social Research, New York 

This book is one of a series, to which some Americans contributed, that came out 
recently to tell colonial administrators in New Guinea how to keep the island safe for 
the white man. Thanks to its first-class reputation in this respect, the Belgian Congo 
was a natural choice for inspiration. The principal trouble is that the author spent only 
three months in the field, and this as the guest of the colonial government, so his work 
is founded largely on material supplied by the official information and propaganda 
service. His visit took place at the very climax of a reaction against the policy which 
had earlier been maintained by the reviewer during his three years of service there. We 
are offered such masterpieces as the portrait of a model governor (actually conspicuous 
as “la béte noire’’ of the Congolese), and of a model “blackfaced European” (who was 
subsequently thrown out of all offices for misconduct and embezzlement). 

The central theme is that Belgian policy succeeded in creating a Congolese middle- 
class committed to Western values, but we are not told why (in Leopoldville) seventy 
percent of this middle-class is Portuguese from Angola. Nor is there any indication 
that this amounted to little more than a caste system, wherein some individuals of the 
inferior caste had been given recognition for their services to the master race. A con- 
spicuous feature of the situation was that travel abroad was restricted to a happy few 
and always under close supervision—though here the Belgians might retort that their 
own middle class displayed little interest in traveling. 

In any event, Klein’s thesis has been made obsolete by subsequent developments. 
He was right in assuming that the Belgian Government would be able to read any hand- 
writing on the wall, but his ethnocentric prejudice against “‘neo-traditionalism” (an 
evil from which he wants to save New Guinea) prevented him from evaluating cor- 
rectly the political and social strength of elements in the Congolese elite which were 
more independent than those he met. In the past few months, Congolese secured more 
recognition and freedom of travel than could have been expected in a century, if things 
had developed in the way predicted by the author. The reviewer hastens to add that he 
too has been surprised by these events and notes that information on them is now avail- 
able from a new “Inforcongo” service, with headquarters in Brussels. 


ARCHEOLOGY 
The Archaeological Ceramics of Yucatan. Georce W. Bratnerv. (Anthropological 
Records, Vol. 19.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958. iii, 378 pp., 24 
charts, 110 figures. 24 maps, 3 plates. $8.00 (cloth), $6.00 (paper). 
Reviewed by S. K. Lornrop, Peabody Museum, Harvard University 


This volume, the first major monograph devoted to Yucatan-Maya ceramics, is 
based primarily on a study of nearly a million sherds excavated by the staff of the 
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Carnegie Institution of Washington at 20 archeological sites. In addition, over 1000 
complete vessels in museum and private collections were examined. 

The time span is from ca. 1500 B.C. to the present. The pre-Conquest era is divided 
into Formative, Regional, Florescent and Mexican stages, each subdivided into Early, 
Middle and Late phases. Correlations with the complex nomenclature of other areas 
are given on page 60 and Chart 22 (p. 373). 

Yucatan pottery is relatively simple in comparison with the elaborate local archi- 
tecture and with ceramic finds in other parts of the Maya area. Brainerd’s classifica- 
tion (p. 9) is “similar to that used on most American archaeological ceramics.’’ He 
makes a primary division into slipped and unslipped pottery which he separates into 
wares on the bases of paste characteristics (fine, thin, medium, coarse), surface treat- 
ment (pattern burnished, flaky, polychrome, etc.) and color (red, brown, orange, slate, 
etc.). Additional subdivisions are derived from detailed analyses of shapes. 

Pottery from twenty archeological sites has been studied. Maps showing the areas 
within the sites where pottery was found are based in part on previously unpublished 
material. Chart 1 is an index to the illustrations by wares and by sites. The main text is 
buttressed by charts 2 to 20 which record the frequencies of wares and forms. As would 
be expected, the importance of data obtained at individual locations is uneven. The 
longest chronological sequence comes from the Cenote at Manf, which ranges from 
colonial times back to the earliest known pottery. The greatest complexity of types 
seems to be from Yaxuna (charts 2—5) and Acanceh (charts 8-13). 

Brainerd’s inventive genius is exemplified in his ordering and treatment of his 
illustrations. An estimated 6000 pottery specimens were drawn in ink and reproduced 
in 99 full page Figures, all except two pages at a quarter scale. Nearly all show rim sec- 
tions in solid black with an attached horizontal line indicating the radius of the vessel. 
The two half-scale Figures show zoémorphic modelling (Figs. 54, 55). 

To the reviewer, who once tried and failed to illustrate pottery on two scales only, 
this is a tremendous accomplishment. There are obvious advantages in presenting com- 
plex material in a single medium and chiefly at a single scale. There are also drawbacks, 
for certain objects do not lend themselves to reproduction at the pre-selected scale and 
the original quality of line must be such that it can be reduced. In the review copy, some 
of the outlines, notably in Figs. 60 and 61, have been partly lost. With a reading glass, 
however, there is little which cannot be clearly seen. 

We should add that the complexity of individual figures is mitigated by the intro- 
duction of complete or restored vessels in outline and by long discursive and informa- 
tive captions on facing pages. 

Brainerd’s Ceramics is a worthy addition to the small group of classics on Maya 
archeology and is of general interest to all who deal with pottery and with the tech- 
niques of analyzing and publishing it. This volume represents a generation of research 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, coérdinated by an outstanding scholar 
who devoted much of his life to this task from 1940 until his death in 1956. It is symp- 
tomatic of current trends and interests in anthropology today that a major archeologi- 
cal report rates only a brief review in this journal. 


Le grande vie di comunicazione Europa-Asia (The great routes of communications 
Europe-Asia). GrusEpPE Tucct. Roma: Edizioni radio italiana, 1958. 179 pp. Lira 


1300. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE KRADER, The American University 


Tucci, professor of Eastern religion and thought at the University of Rome, is one 
of the great orientalists of the present day. His activities embrace the fields of art, 
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archeology, religion, and secular thought of Asia as a whole. He has led archeological 
expeditions in Swat and in Afghanistan; and voyages of exploration in Tibet. In the 
present volume, he considers the problem of communication between the cultures of 
Europe and Asia over five millennia; culture contact in the broadest sense is a task which 
no one is better prepared than he to describe. The result is a work expressing the unity 
rather than the diversity of Eurasian culture. 

During the prehistoric eras, the movements of culture embraced the whole of 
Eurasia: the Aurignacian reached to Kansu; Iranian influences extended to the Danube 
and to the Yenisey. (To this should be added predynastic pottery of Iran in the north 
Caucasus and China proper.) The pattern of prehistoric cultural movements provides 
the setting which is traced through the succeeding historical periods. During the eras 
of the Achemenides and of the Alexandrian empire, religious contacts between Persia 
and Greece were intensified. At the same time a financial and mercantile network was 
established which maintained the flow of silk and of specie along the Silk Route between 
China and the Mediterranean. The east-west caravan passage brought the two culture 
areas into close contact lasting many centuries, down to the spread of Islam. Along 
with the movement of economic goods, ideas and art styles moved from India to Italy, 
to China, and in the opposite direction. 

In the ensuing period, Islam formed a barrier to east-west contact which Europe 
had to overcome in order to sustain commercial relations as a vital necessity. This task 
was left to the maritime republics, Genoa and Venice; Marco Polo’s thirteenth century 
voyage from Venice to China is placed in this setting. 

The further elaboration of the theme of east-west culture contact leads the author 
to the consideration of the maritime life of India, Chinese sea voyages to the west, and 
the role of colonialism in Asia. The closing chapters of the book bring into consideration 
the role of the Suez Canal and of current railroad policies and developments throughout 
Asia. The fundamental conception of the author is of great interest: ancient and modern 
factors at work over all of Eurasia have evolved technologically in the maintenance of 
the unity of culture in the area. 

A similar task should be performed for the area north of the Caucasus; this lay 
outside the author’s scope. Within the range of the book a conception of the workings 
of cultural unity over a vast area is evolved. 


Prehistoric Man in Europe. FRANK C. H1sBEN. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. xv, 318 pp., 3 charts, frontispiece, 27 illustrations, 3 maps. $4.95. 


Reviewed by CARROLL QuIGLEY, Washington, D.C, 


We have a number of recent accounts of the history of Europe before writing came 
north of the Alps. The most scholarly is The Dawn of European Civilization (sixth 
edition, 1957) by the late V. Gordon Childe; its weakness in interpretation is remedied 
in the same writer’s recent Prehistory of European Society (1958). Still sound, both in 
scholarship and interpretation, is C. F. C. Hawkes, The Prehistoric Foundations of 
Europe to the Mycenaean Age (1940), while a recent popular account is Geoffrey 
Bibby’s Testimony of the Spade (1956). 

Professor Hibben’s new book does not replace any of these earlier works, since it is 
neither interpretative nor documented. Rather it is a straightforward account, without 
references and with a woefully inadequate bibliography, of what archeology can show 
us about the prehistoric period in Europe. Essentially it seems to consist of abstracts, 
site by site, of the existing archeological reports of the area. These abstracts are given 
without references to the literature and usually without any mention of the excavator 
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who did the work. They are presented with a minimum of interpretation and with a 
sparing use of general concepts so that the relationship between one site and another 
sometimes gets lost, even to Hibben himself. This weakness appears most clearly in 
respect to chronology. When dates are offered, they are invariably in accord with the 
most recent information and make sense in the whole context of European prehistory, 
but the ordinary reader of the book would rarely be aware of this virtue because chro- 
nology, even relative chronology, is referred to so infrequently that the ordinary reader 
would find it very difficult to see the time relationships. To some extent this weakness 
is overcome by several chronological tables (pp. 42, 268-271), but these provide chro- 
nology by large areas and do not reveal the relationships between sites (which is the 
backbone of interpretation and significance in prehistory). 

The basic organization of the whole book is the old technological sequence of 
paleolithic, mesolithic, neolithic, chalcholithic, bronze, and iron ages, although this 
fact is concealed to some extent by using more fanciful titles such as “Flint and Rea- 
son,” ‘‘Farms and Ships” or ‘“‘The Dawn of Metal” for chapter headings. These chap- 
ters, of course, are presented in chronological order, but within each chapter the sites 
are described in a geographical rather than a chronological arrangement. In some places, 
as in Chapter 8, chronology is very confused. For example, the “Danordic’”’ is discussed 
before the ‘Corded culture,” although the latter is called earlier (p. 146). In Chapters 
10 and 11 there is considerable chronological confusion, since the Bohemian area (Ch. 
10) is discussed before the earlier Hungarian cultures (Ch. 11; see especially pp. 216- 
217). 

This chronological confusion does not arise only from misplacement of topics in 
the book. Hibben is occasionally confused himself and sometimes falls into chrono- 
logical error. On page 48 he estimates the time interval from pre-Giinz to post-Giinz 
as ‘‘several thousand years”’ when it is closer to 100,000, but on page 61 he speaks of a 
“half-million” year gap between Wiirm I and Wiirm II when this interval is unlikely 
to be as much as 10,000 years. On page 169 the Baltic Megalithic is called ‘‘extremely 
late’ and the date fixed “around 2300 B.C.,” which could hardly be called late. Much 
of this chronological confusion could have been avoided if the author had used the 
established sequence of climate periods as his standard. But the discussion of this sub- 
ject in Chapter 2 leaves much to be desired. The relationship between varves, stratig- 
raphy, pollen analysis, carbon-14, pelagic deposits, river terraces, and raised beaches 
is largely missed. When the climate terms “Atlantic” and “Boreal” are used (pp. 93-96) 
they are not defined, and where the climate sequence could have been used to organize 
a period (as in Chapter 8) it is not mentioned. Moreover, all the basic books concerned 
with this subject such as Flint, Glacial and Pleistocene Geology (1957; earlier edition, 
1947), Wright, The Quartenary Ice Age (1937), Charlesworth, The Quartenary Era (2 
vol., 1957), Libby, Radiocarbon Dating (1955) or Zeuner, Geochronology (1950) are miss- 
ing from the bibliography. 

Some of the weaknesses of this book clearly arise from over-hurried writing or pos- 
sibly from the fact that three authors successively worked on the manuscript. The word 
“‘megaron” is not listed in the index; when it is first used on page 212, it is assumed that 
the reader has already been given information which does not actually appear until 
pages 284-285. Scattered errors may have a similar origin; these include a statement 
on page 279 that Middle Minoan cities were sacked by invaders about 1700 B.C.; or 
one on page 36 that “removal of the Piltdown find” made the evolutionary picture 
“more confused than it had been”’; or the failure to distinguish between Neolithic cul- 
ture and urban civilizations (pp. 113-114) so that irrigation systems, prevalence of 
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a warfare, and stratification of society are mistakenly attributed to the former rather 
er than to the latter. There are numerous examples of confidently dogmatic statements 
in about highly disputed matters: that the Neolithic “‘celt” is an ax (p. 106); that the 
1e domestication of swine is ‘‘no mystery” (p. 111); that the Mesolithic “seems to have 
y, originated in western Europe” (p. 100); or that “Minoan traders . .. were for the 
D- most part undoubtedly pirates” (p. 279). 
or In spite of these criticisms it must be recognized that this book required a sub- 
3S stantial amount of work in a very difficult field. As a summary account, site by site, of 
- what archeology has found in Europe, it has a certain merit. But as an account of what 
e happened in prehistoric Europe it leaves much to be desired. Probably its greatest 

weakness is a failure to decide what audience it was intended to reach. It is too lacking 
of in reference or specific facts to be of any value as a scholarly approach to the subject, 
is while it is too weak in interpretation or narration to be of much value to the general 

reader. 

)- The index is far from satisfactory, while the “List of Supplementary Reading” is 
Ss incredibly bad. Books are listed in German, Portuguese, Czech, Spanish, French, Serb, 
y Danish, and English. Very impressive. But these are not the works on which the text 
1 itself is based, nor are they the standard works. In the acknowledgments (p. ix) we 
S are told that the three chapters on the neolithic are based on Milojcic, but his writings 


. are not listed in the bibliography. Burkitt’s outdated Prehistory (1925) is listed, but his 
. The Old Stone Age (3rd edition, 1955) is not. The one essential work on the mesolithic, 
Clark’s Prehistoric Europe: The Economic Basis (1952) is not listed. On the neolithic 
L we look in vain for such titles as Piggott, The Neolithic Cultures of the British Isles 
. (1953) or Bailloud and Mieg de Boofzheim, Les Civilisations néolithiques de la France 
dans leur contexte européen (1955). Hibben has two chapters on flint-making, but he 
does not list Oakley’s Man the Tool Maker (3rd edition, 1955). A large part of the book 
is concerned with the origins and diffusion of metallurgy, but the basic works of R. J. 
Forbes, especially his Metallurgy in Antiquity (1950) are not here. The wonderful new 
series of volumes edited by Glyn Daniel under the rubric Ancient Peoples and Places 
does exactly what Hibben is trying to do, but on a regional or cultural basis and with 
considerably greater authority, yet not one of the dozen volumes now available is to be 
found on Hibben’s list. 
In general, a reader can hardly escape the impression that the author delegated the 
bibliographical list to someone else and sent it to the printer without looking at it. 
And, unfortunately, a somewhat similar impression of unclear purpose and hurried per- 
formance has also crept into the text itself. 


ART 


Art as an Element of Culture, Especially in Negro-Africa. A. A. GERBRANDS. (Mede- 
lingen van het Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden, No. 12.) Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1957. vii, 174 pp., 10 figures, 1 map, 16 plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by DANIEL J. CROWLEY, University of Notre Dame 


Gerbrands has made a valuable contribution to the anthropological literature on art 
by critically reviewing all that has been done up to the present. He first analyzes the 
nomenclature used in describing the arts of “societies with little differentiation,” and 
shows valid reasons for rejecting such terms as Negro art, arts sauvages, Kunst der 
Naturvilker, primitive, exotic, tribal, native, traditional, folk, popular, and indigenous 
art, and comes to the surprising conclusion that ‘non-European art” is the best work- 
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ing term available. Since he does not treat Chinese, Japanese, nor East Indian arts, one 
can not help wondering why he did not chcose the cumbersome but accurate and non- 
weighted phrase, “arts of non-literate peoples.” Later, however, he makes a strong case 
against the differentiation of non-European from European art, on the grounds that the 
former has no characteristics in common which are not shared in some degree by the 
latter. 

The second section of the book is an extended review of almost all significant works 
on the arts of non-literate peoples, whether from the ethnological, art history, or 
esthetic points of view. Although many of these obscure sources now have only an 
historical significance, the compendium provides useful reference material not previ- 
ously available. It should prove popular with doctoral students since it contains suc- 
cinct syntheses in English of the works of many German, Dutch, and French scholars, 
as well as generally trustworthy evaluations of their contributions. This chapter makes 
a strong case for the ethnological approach to the study of art, and effectively shows 
how broad generalizations about art and non-literate peoples have gradually given 
way to carefully qualified statements about the functions of a particular art form among 
a particular people. 

Gerbrands next analyzes in detail the research in African art of Himmelheber, 
Vandenhoute, Griaule, Cordwell, and the Fathers Vissers. Their various theoretical 
approaches, field techniques, and resulting data are shrewdly evaluated. In spite of 
this considerable body of research, the data are disappointingly inconsequential, and in- 
dicate the need for a more definite theoretical framework and much more intensive 
research in the field, preferably by individuals or teams with adequate cross-disciplinary 
training in anthropology and esthetics. 

The final section considers the range of art problems which should be approached 
through social science, individual and regional variation, form and function, the rela- 
tionship of art to the other aspects of culture, and especially the problem of values. He 
concludes with a relativistic ‘anthropological definition of art, ... When a creative 
individual gives to cultural values a personal interpretation in matter, movement or 
sound of such a nature that the forms which result from this creative process comply 
with standards of beauty valid in his society, then we call this creative process, and the 
forms resulting therefrom art” (p. 139). 

This study, originally a doctoral dissertation at the University of Leiden, retains a 
certain pedantic flavor in the translation by Mrs. G. E. van Baaren-Pape. Spellings are 
uncompromisingly British, except for Schingu (Xing) (p. 32 ff.), cauri (cowry) (p. 96), 
and a strange neologism, snobistic (p. 53). Dahomean figures are wrongly described as 
“copper” (p. 133) rather than brass. 

This book should encourage much needed research by anthropologists through its 
clear exposition of past achievements and mistakes in the study of art. It will be espe- 
cially useful for ethnologists who do not specialize in art, and for artists, art historians 
and estheticians who need to know more about art in its social milieu. 


African Sculpture. LADISLAS SEGY. New York: Dover Publications Inc., 1958. 244 pp., 
164 plates. $2.00. 

Reviewed by H. D. GUNN, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 

The museum anthropologist dealing with African materials will welcome this vol- 

ume for its plates, some 85 percent of which are advertised rever before to have been 

published, The materials are divided into eleven territoria! groups: French Sudan, 
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(former) French Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ivory Coast, Ghana, “British Nigeria,” 
Cameroons, French Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, and Angola. There is only token 
representation of these, apart from French Sudan (13 plates), Ivory Coast (20), 
Nigeria (14) and Belgian Congo (85). 

The documentation of all specimens is unfortunately fragmentary, and is some- 
times positively misleading. It is to be hoped that tribal (and territorial) attribution is, 
in the main, roughly accurate; however, it must be noted for example that the location 
of many peoples on the accompanying map is erroneous (Dogon, Ashanti, Toma, etc.), 
at least one tribe appears to have been generated typographically (Bakete for Bateke), 
and Southern Rhodesia is implied to be a province of Angola. 

The text (“Introduction”’ in four parts) is generally deplorable, especially but not 
only from the anthropological viewpoint. On the whole, Segy appears to aim toward 
the reasonable qualification of some of the more extreme statements that have char- 
acterized works on African art in the past; but, possibly through some editorial fault, 
the results are often simply confusing. Thus, Segy states, on page 23, “... When... 
European penetration undermined the ideological background for carving, the art- 
work degenerated ..., ...from lack of impetus, not from contamination... ”; 
yet, on page 32, ‘The carvings . . . produced after . . . cultural conquest reflect .. . 
changes. European art-teaching [and] . . . artifacts caused a demand for naturalistic 
work; a tourist trade created a chaos of mechanical or meretricious ornaments.” 

A piquant warning to members of the ‘“‘“museum-without-walls”’ school lies in Plate 
131A—an enlarged photo of the penis of a Bateke figurine, unintentionally inverted! 


OTHER 


Problems in Intercultural Health Programs: Memorandum to the Committee on Preventive 
Medicine and Social Science Research. GEORGE M. Foster. (Pamphlet 12.) New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1958. v, 49 pp. $.50. 


Reviewed by THomas Giapwin, National Institute of Mental Health 


This slim pamphlet, with its companion SSRC memoranda in other areas of public 
health and preventive medicine, is perhaps most significantly of interest to anthro- 
pologists as a measure of the state of the art in at least one area of applied anthropology. 
Anthropological studies of intercultural technical assistance programs thus far have 
consisted largely in compendia of cases, stressing blunders whose complex causes are 
clear only in agonized hindsight. Small wonder that some program planners have con- 
cluded that the anthropologists’ union is using terror methods to shake down technical 
assistance activities, forcing them to hire anthropologists to provide “protection” 
against those program-wrecking muscle men known as cultural differences. 

However, the publication of detailed case analyses, notably by Benjamin Paul and 
his colleagues, were the necessary first step toward the recognition of uniformities of 
experience which could provide more positive guidance to planners. This synthesis, 
which George Foster has now built on the foundation of data and concepts developed 
thus far, underscores our growing capability to provide guidance, even if not yet posi- 
tive prediction of outcomes, in the public health field. 

Foster explores intercultural health programs by asking three questions: ‘‘What are 
the principal cultural problems involved? What types of knowledge are needed to 
solve these problems? How can this knowledge be utilized in program planning and 
operations?”’ (p. 4). It is not possible to summarize the many facets of program imple- 
mentation he examines. Suffice it to say he does not confine himself to medical tech- 
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nology and culture on the one hand, and local community culture on the other. He 
goes on to consider the implications of emergent nationalism in underdeveloped coun 
tries, the diplomatic underpinnings necessary to intercultural activities, the impact on 
the community of higher level bureaucratic rigidity, and similarly realistic givens 
which impinge on the local equation. Probably wisely, he makes no attempt to cover 
the very complex area of mental health. 

Although Foster is still drawing, as he makes clear, on ex post facto evidence as 
well as on his own substantial experience, the end product contains a wealth of positive 
suggestions, both explicit and implied, as well as cautions. The health program director 
who reads this pamphlet cannot be guaranteed success, but he can gain much in a kind 
of wisdom unattainable ten years ago. 

Foster is as lucid in style as in conceptualization. He and the SSRC deserve to be 
congratulated on this pocket-sized gem of applied anthropology. 


Manual for the Rural Community Health Worker in Thailand. RoBeRtT B. TExToR and 
James C. McCuttoucn. With the assistance of K1TIMA KANITAYON and SUCHAR1 
Wast. Bangkok: Thai-American Audiovisual Service, 1958. vi, 65 pp., appendix. 
n.p. 

Reviewed by JOHN BUETTNER-JANUSCH, Yale University 


This fascinating little manual for health officials reveals much about Thai society 
in an indirect fashion. If one were widely acquainted with sociocultural accounts of 
Thailand, the book would undoubtedly provide invaluable supplementary information. 
The authors’ grasp of Thai materials must be broad and sophisticated if they attempt 
such a didactic account of Thai society to technically trained individuals within it. 

The reviewer lacks the competence to judge the manner in which knowledge of 
Thailand is integrated into this set of instructions. These instructions seem to be sensi- 
ble and helpful. There is little question that most United States doctors, nurses, health 
officers and hospital administrators would increase their efficiency and usefulness if a 
view of American society and its class structure, social problems, minority groups were 
presented to them with the didactive firmness of this manual. The cliches and pompous 
professional style of Textor and McCullough could, however, be eliminated with profit. 


The African Railway Workers Union—Ndola, Northern Rhodesia. PARKINSON B. 
Mwewa. (Rhodes-Livingstone Communication No. 10.) Lusaka: The Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute, 1958. ii, 16 pp., appendix. 1s. 6d. 


Reviewed by JEAN ComHAIRE, New School for Social Research, New York 


This is an investigation into union membership in two sections of a railway com- 
pound with a combined population of 800 workers, 60 percent of whom are in the 
union. The investigator found little relation between membership and marital status 
or education. Rather, union membership seemed related to length of stay and amount 
of wage, not only because a better job requires more protection than a poor one, but 
also because workers of long standing have displayed a greater interest in all social 
groups. For all practical purposes, the union is run by the shop stewards, who meet 
regularly in a special committee and who thus emerge as leaders in this new inter- 
tribal community. Unionism is opposed by only one organization, the Watch Tower 
Church of the Jehovah’s Witnesses, but there are striking differences in membership 
according to tribe, ranging from 44 percent among the Bisa-Lamba workers to 100 
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percent among the Bemba. This calls for further research on tribal differences in reac- 
tion to industrialization and urbanization. 

It is a privilege to introduce through this review the first qualified anthropologist 
of native Northern Rhodesian origin. Congratulations are due to A. L. Epstein, who 
gave Mwewa the assignment, and to the General President of the African Railway 
Workers Union of Rhodesia, who took the initiative in requesting such an investiga- 
tion, 


The Folklore and Folk Music Archivist. GEorGE List. (Ed.) (Volume I, No. 1.) Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University, 1958. 4 pp., 1 photograph. n.p. 


Reviewed by BRuNO Wayne State University 


This small periodical is devoted to “the collection, documentation, indexing and 
cataloguing of folklore and folk music.” Published by the Folklore Archive and the 
Archives of Folk and Primitive Music of Indiana University, it is a welcome contri- 
bution to a neglected field. Folklorists and ethnomusicologists have long recognized 
that preservation of raw materials is one of their main functions, but they have not 
applied themselves to the methodological problems involved in this task. As a result, 
text and record archives have grown up in large numbers and to great size, but many 
have become junkpiles of immense proportions which are actually of little use to the 
research worker. It remains to be seen whether the Archivist will help solve some of the 
problems or will simply add to the large literature consisting of committee reports and 
questionnaries. The first issue appears rather like an information pamphlet about the 
various archives at Indiana University, but wider coverage is planned for future issues. 

The contents of the first issue include a “Very Preliminary Statement” on the pur- 
pose and problems of archives by William Hugh Jansen, a report on the Indiana 
University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics by John W. 
Ashton, illustrated histories of Indiana University’s folklore and folk music archives, 
a prospectus of the 1958 Indiana University Folklore Institute, and, the most useful 
item, a short piece on “Power Supply Characteristics of Electrical Systems in Foreign 
Countries,” with a chart, by George F. Siddons. Because only four pages were avail- 
able for all of these articles, the items are cursory, and the reviewer strongly recom- 
mends larger issues or fewer articles per issue. Under the present arrangement little 
may be accomplished other than asking once again the questions already asked many 
times in the past; answers will require more thorough treatment. 


The Modern Museum and the Community. STEPHAN F. pE Boruecyi (Ed.) (Special 
Publication No. 1.) Norman: Clearing House for Western Museums, 1958. 34 pp., 
illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by ANDREW H. WuiteForD, Beloit College 


Day is dawning in the museums. Not only is the old pattern of displays and exhibi- 
tions rapidly vanishing but the museologists are emerging from their storerooms and 
giving a very vocal account of themselves. The role of museums in education and in the 
society at large is being examined and what seem to be a host of suddenly discovered 
problems are debated, discussed and, possibly, solved. The regional publications of the 
museum associations grow thicker and more elaborate, and elegant new publications 
like “Curator” stimulate museological thought, help to create a heightened sense of 
mission, and to develop a growing sense of identity among museum personnel. 
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[t is difficult or impossible to be suspicious of such sincere soul-searching, for it is 
obvious that museums, like other institutions, can improve their functions and their 
status only if they evaluate their resources and define their objectives. For anyone who 
wants to see what modern museums are doing and get an idea of the direction in which 
they hope to move or are already moving, this little pamphlet is an excellent introduc- 
tion. Of the nine papers presented, five discuss and describe programs of particular 
types of museums (community, university, state, national, and specialized), three in- 
troduce particular aspects of activities which apply to a variety of museums, and one 
is a very general critique of the world of museums at large. 

Space does not permit comment on each article but a list may help: ““The New 
Museology: A Call to Order” by George Mills and Richard Grove of the Taylor Mu- 
seum of the Colorado Springs Fine Art Center; “Some Problems of Community 
Museums” by W. Stephen Thomas of the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences; 
“The University Museum and the Community” by Alice J. Turnham of the McGill 
University Museums; ‘“‘The State is Our Community” by Arnold B. Grobman, director 
of the Florida State Museum; ‘“‘The National Museum’s Services to the People” by 
John C. Ewers of the Museum of History and Technology of the U. S. National 
Museum; a success story of a specialized museum told by Charles G. Wilder, director 
of the American Museum of Atomic Energy at Oak Ridge, Tennessee; ‘‘The Museum, 
Television and the Community” by Theodore L. Low, director of the Department of 
Education of the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore; “The Community as a Cash Cus- 
tomer for Museum Services” by James L. Swauger of the Carnegie Museum, and 
“Anthropology at a Glance” by Robert T. Hatt, director of the Cranbook Institute of 
Science. 

As a final evaluation of this publication I would say that very little that is new or 
different is presented here. On the other hand, it is a valuable summary of what is 
happening in museums today. Most of the programs described here have been in de- 
velopment for 15 years or more but their effect has to a considerable degree been re- 
stricted to the larger museums and it is only recently that their impact has been felt 
on a broader scale throughout the country. The whole tendency toward self examina- 
tion in an effort to define the objectives of exhibition, collection, and research can 
hardly fail to produce results which are beneficial to education, to the museums, and 
to the sciences and arts which they represent. I would strongly suggest that all curators 
who are struggling to convince their universities or their communities that museums 
can be a vital force in the cultural and intellectual life of their areas immediately 
procure several copies of this pamphlet and send it to their trustees or councilmen. 
The materials may well open the eyes of interested or disinterested laymen and will 
certainly give museum personnel an opportunity to say, “‘I told you so.’”” Museums are 
here to stay. 


The Society of Captives: A Study of a Maximum Security Prison. GRESHAM M. SyYKEs. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. xx, 144 pp., appendices. $3.75. 


Reviewed by JoHN BuSHNELL, Mellon Foundation, Vassar College 


Anthopologists seem by and large to be at one with the bulk of the citizenry in 
seldom having their attention directed (except forcibly) to institutions devised to iso- 
late our most deviant neighbors. Eschewing the relation of citizen to the “prison prob- 
lem,” anthropologists might easily find the penitentiary an intriguing subject on 
theoretical grounds alone, for the prison society is as neatly packaged in terms of size, 
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territory, and membership as any social unit we might hope to encounter. True, there 
are knotty fieldwork problems here (the objectionable connotations of “informant” 
would have unusual relevancy) but the “‘society of captives” offers an opportunity to 
investigate culture in capsule form and, as with the ship’s crew or the infantry com- 
pany, represents a valid inquiry insofar as our civilization continues to band males 
(or females) together for sufficient periods of time to generate unique and differentiating 
behavior patterns. 

Sykes’ report, stemming from a three-year study of the New Jersey State Prison 
at Trenton, is couched primarily in terms of social structure and role and, within this 
framework, is a thoughtful, insightful, and well-written analysis. The prison adminis- 
tration (alliteratively, the “‘captors”) is geared to the maintenance of order and pre- 
vention of incidents which would prove unsettling to the public. The several potential 
rationales for imprisonment, e.g., punishment, reforming the inmates, deterring the 
criminally-inclined in society at large, are given short shrift as the near-totality of the 
custodial activity is absorbed in supervision and control. The ‘‘captives,”’ on the other 
hand, deprived of heterosexual outlets and material possessions, meet the “‘psycho- 
logical pains’ (monotony, identity problems, child-like status) by fomenting a social 
system of their own—a pecking order essentially—with roles highlighted by a singular 
terminology imbedded in prison slang (‘“‘gorilla,’’ ‘‘ball buster,” “fag,” and so on). 

While recognizing that the prison system serves only to isolate and not to reform, 
the author adopts a neutral position with respect to value judgments. Though scien- 
tifically laudable, the posture is almost superfluous. The analysis penetrates deeply 
enough to leave the reader wondering how such a societal anachronism can continue 
straight through the 20th century. 

Sykes’ analysis, notwithstanding its cogency in setting forth the inherent strains 
and dilemmas growing out of the social structure of the prison, will leave the anthro- 
pologically-oriented reader with the feeling that he has just encountered a society 
without culture. Missing is the depth, the movement, the sense of reality which can 
only be captured through attention to both description and dynamics. The author’s 
illustrative data are drawn almost wholly from documents obtained from the prison 
administration, even though numerous interviews with inmates, guards and senior 
officials are described as “‘the most useful by far.” 

The book raises such questions as, how does the prisoner actually mitigate his 
circumstances and maintain his ego when the material amenities are scare or contra- 
band, and social sustenance is only to be found in forced association with peers im- 
mediately at hand. 

That Sykes chose to limit his presentation is legitimate; that much more remains 
to be said and done is obvious. Rinehart’s 1958 reprinting of Clemmer’s The Prison 
Community (1940) points to the continuing paucity of definitive, first-hand sociocul- 
tural reports on this special type of human organization. 


Utopians at Bay. Horacek M. KALLEN. New York: Theodor Herzl Foundation, 1958. 
viii, 303 pp., appendix, glossary. $4.00. 

Reviewed by MORTON RuBin, Northeastern University 

A renowned social philosopher reports on acculturation in Israel. This study com- 

plements rather than duplicates others on this subject, for Kallen is personally in- 


volved both in the ultimate success of his subject and the process by which it is at- 
tempting to succeed. 
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The social philosophy involves a theme of ‘‘orchestration” to describe the network 
of social institutions. The Utopians are the ideological founders of the experiment in 
group living that has become Israel. They are at bay because of competing beliefs 
among a succession of migrant groups to the country. The elite must also compromise 
in the face of hostile forces from without. 

Kallen covers well the various ethnic groups among the Jews and Arabs within the 
country, the religious kultur kampf, the labor movement, military training, education, 
and “‘culture.” He presents vivid sketches from his field notes, and cites the opinions 
of the country’s leaders wherever pertinent. 

This book is best read after a trip to Israel or after a fairly thorough grounding in 
its complexities. It will no doubt be most highly valued by a follower of Kallen’s social] 
philosophy, for it represents his latest observations on democracy, cultural pluralism, 
liberal education, Judaism, and Zionism. 

This book is a work of art rather than scientific anthropology. As such, it reveals 
Israel and Kallen both to old readers and to new. 


The Travels of William Bartram. Francis HARPER. (Ed.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958. lxi, 727 pp., 38 illustrations, 3 maps. $8.50. 


Reviewed by WiLt1AM C. STURTEVANT, Smithsonian Institution 


Here is a classic in the literature of travel, natural history, and Southeastern 
ethnology (especially Creek, Seminole, Choctaw, and Cherokee), and also an important 
landmark in American literature, first published in 1791, in a new edition whose erudi- 
Lion, meticulousness, and utility are a delight and a model which editors of other 
travels will have difficulty in matching. Harper has been a worthy follower in Bart- 
ram’s actual footsteps in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, and almost his contemporary 
in spirit, but one equipped with modern scientific knowledge and great editorial skill. 
Among the multitude of careful annotations excellently indexed are comments on 
Bartram’s ethnological data which are some of the last of the great body of the late 
John R. Swanton’s writings on Southeastern Indians. Harper provides some notes on 
the same topics, and has included in his bibliography most of the relevant anthro- 
pological literature (he has missed some pertinent works by J. M. Goggin and K. W. 
Porter). The publishers deserve our thanks for a fine example of book making. 


Facts and Theories of Psychoanalysis. Ives HENpDRIcK. (Third Edition.) New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. xvii, 385 pp., glossary. $6.00. 


A Comprehensive Dictionary of Psychological and Psychoanalytical Terms: A Guide to 
Usage. Horace B. ENGLIisH and AVA CHAMPNEY ENGLISH. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1958. xiv, 594 pp. $8.00. 


Reviewed by SIDNEY AXELRAD, Queens College 


The current edition of Hendrick’s book is the third and considerably revised ver- 
sion of a rather widely read and well known introduction to the theory, practice, and 
organization of psychoanalysis and the psychoanalytic movement. It appears that 
major rewriting has been done in those parts of the volume devoted to theory and to 
psychoanalytic practice, rather than in the sections devoted to the facts of psychoanal- 
ysis, that is, to statements which can be consensually validated, and which are on a 
low level of generalization. But Hendrick could have made a stronger case for the 
“facts” of psychoanalysis if he had rewritten these sections as well, and presented such 
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material as Wilder Penfield’s findings which seem to demonstrate the total storage of 
mental events, and are a proof of repression, and the experiments of Charles Fisher 
which show the way that material which can not be consciously perceived is elaborated 
into dreams, associations and doodles. 

The author is a well known psychoanalyst, who has contributed to the progress of 
psychoanalysis as practitioner and theoretician. Hendrick has also served the psycho- 
analytic movement as one of the recent presidents of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association. 

The greatest value of the book for the anthropologist is probably the picture that it 
gives of the clinical aspects of psychoanalytic therapy. The case illustrations and the 
case materials are well selected and vividly presented. But for an understanding of the 
theory of psychoanalysis I would rather suggest Brenner’s An Elementary Textbook of 
Psychoanalysis, Glover’s Psychoanalysis, or Kubie’s Practical and Theoretical Aspects 
of Psychoanalysis. For the more advanced reader, there is of course Fenichel’s Psycho- 
analytic Theory of Neurosis. 

There are some errors in the section on child analysis. As taught today, by Anna 
Freud and her followers, the child analyst should rigorously refrain from being an 
educator, or manipulating the environment, for instance, giving direct advice to the 
parents of a child in treatment, at least in the case of the treatment of neurotic children. 
Hendrick talks of the educational role of the child analyst. And René Spitz is not a 
child analyst, as Hendrick implies. 

The book is weakest and on occasion wrong in the sections on applied psychoanaly- 
sis. Thus, Malinowski is hailed as an anthropologist who pioneered in the testing and 
application of psychoanalytical theory, and modern work in culture and personality is 
attributed to his followers. Alas, the facts are not so. Malinowski admittedly had only 
a very limited understanding of, and no sympathy with, psychoanalysis. Sex and 
Repression, and Crime and Custom are not tests of analysis. And although culture and 
personality, in its theory, appears to be closer to British functional theory than to 
American anthropological theory of twenty years ago, it stems from the disciples of 
Sapir, rather than from the students of Malinowski. 

The description of the psychoanalytic movement in the United States is somewhat 
less than candid. Hendrick treats this movement as if it were a unified body. There are, 
however, serious and unsettled disagreements, among classical Freudians, the followers 
of Alexander, and those of Rado, and these affect training, and hence treatment and 
theory. Again, the question of analysis by non-medical analysts is not nearly as settled 
as Hendrick might want it to be. The American Psychoanalytic Association, which for- 
bids the training of non-medical analysts, is a self-selected group, with no legal sanctions, 
unlike the British Psychoanalytic Society, which has legal powers, and which does 
train non-medical analysts. The question of how much knowledge of biology is needed 
for the practice of psychoanalysis is not settled, nor is it even discussed by Hendrick. 
Lacking this information, it is difficult to see why analysis should be restricted to psy- 

chiatrists. If one were to judge from the contributions made by such non-medical an- 
alysts as Anna Freud, Berta Bornstein, Ernst Kris, Robert Waelder and a number of 
others, the case for restricting the practice of psychoanalysis to physicians is a weak 
one. The body of analytic theory and practice would be quite different without these 
contributions. 

The Englishs’ Dictionary deserves, I think, a mixed verdict. A work of this kind, 
which within the same covers would encompass psychological and psychoanalytical 
terms, is badly needed. It should be of value to anthropologists who do much reading 
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in the field of psychology, either in its academic or its clinical forms. But the dictionary 
is not too trustworthy if it is used by the reader of psychoanalytical works. In this field 
there are errors. For instance, Freudian psychoanalysis is defined without reference to 
resistance or defenses. The ego in psychoanalytic usage is defined as conscious. This is 
at variance with accepted psychoanalytic usage, which lays great stress upon, and has 
considerable knowledge about, the unconscious aspects of the ego. Defense mechanisms 
are not stated to be unconscious, and some of the more important ones are not listed. 
It is to be hoped that if there is a second edition, the psychoanalytical terms, of whose 
faulty definition I have given only a few examples, will be thoroughly revised. 


Social Class in American Sociology. Mitton M. Gorpon. Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1958. xiii, 281 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by M.-ADELARD TREMBLAY, Université Laval, Quebec 


In the last thirty years, the field of social stratification has been growing rapidly, 
both conceptually and operationally, under the influence of a large number of theoreti- 
cal and empirical studies. Before significant advance can be made, we needed an overall 
systematic assessment of the major contributions to class theory that would point out 
the main conceptual, operational and methodological convergence and divergence 
found in these various studies. This is the objective pursued rather successfully by Pro- 
fessor Gordon in his book. Inspired by Weber’s approach, the author developed a multi- 
dimensional model for class analysis, which he applies systematically to the work of 
the Chicago Ecological school, Sorokin, the Lynds, Warner and associates, and of 
others who made community studies such as Dollard, Powdermaker, West, Hollings- 
head, Mills, Goldschmidt, and others. Then the author reviews and critically evaluates 
the main problem areas in class theory and research, such as functionalism, the nature 
of the status order, class consciousness and the relation of class to mass society. He 
finally assesses the logic of stratification scales and concludes the book by presenting, 
in extenso, his model for class analysis. Gordon stresses the need for distinguishing be- 
tween the stratification variables (those which reflect hierarchical arrangements) of 
economic power, social status and political power, which, in his estimation, have to be 
viewed as separate entities within the social class theory and the associated variables 
(those that “contribute to the dynamics of stratification”) of group life and cultural 
attributes. He defines these various concepts operationally, by pointing to their various 
dimensions, choosing their appropriate indicators and stresses the importance of inter- 
relating structurally and functionally the three stratification variables among them- 
selves and with the two associated ones. 


Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination. GEORGE 
E. Stmpson and J. MILton YINGER. (Revised Edition.) (Harper’s Social Science 
Series.) New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1958. xi, 881 pp., appendices. 
$7.50. 

Reviewed by INA C. Brown, Scarritt College 


This volume, a revision of a 1953 edition, deals with the problems of prejudice and 
discrimination in three major sections. Part one consists of ten chapters on the causes 
and consequences of prejudice and discrimination. In part two, eleven chapters are 
given to institutional patterns of intergroup relations. A third section consists of two 
brief chapters on prejudice, discrimination and democratic values. 

Although the major portion of the book relates primarily to prejudice and dis- 
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crimination against American Negroes and American Jews, there are references to 
other American minority groups and, to a lesser extent, to minorities in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. The whole is set within a theoretical framework. 

In their Preface to the first edition the authors state as a guiding principle that 
“Valid analysis of prejudice and discrimination must rest squarely on broader principles 
of human behavior .. . . Every proposition concerning intergroup relations should be 
harmonized with, in fact a part of, the general principles being developed in social 
science.” In their revision, attention has been given to recent theoretical developments 
as well as to changes in majority-minority affairs. Recent studies in the nature and 
causes of prejudice have been considered and the events and problems growing out of 
the Supreme Court decisions on segregation are taken into account. About half the 
chapters have been extensively revised and the bibliography brought up to date. 

As in almost every work of this size and scope the chapters are of unequal value. To 
this reviewer, the least satisfactory treatment is the chapter on ‘“Three Approaches to 
Race: the Mystical, the Administrative and the Biological.’’ The authors seem less at 
home in the anthropological than in the sociological field and in the section on biological 
viewpoints there is a heavy reliance on books that are now out-dated. In most other 
sections full account is taken of recent studies. 

While major consideration is given to what is usually called race relations, the 
authors recognize that race as such throws little light on prejudice and discrimination. 
They see race as one of the various symbols by which groups are designated and set 
apart for differential treatment. 

The book is useful both as a general reference and for courses in which a text is 
desired that sets the problem of minority groups within a broad theoretical framework. 
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